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CHAt^TER X^IX. 

Affairs of the Grecian Settlements in 

Si^ciLY and IxALy; from the Athenian 

Invasion, to the Settlement of the Syracu- 

. SAN Government under Dionysius and 
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SECTION L 

Authoritiet for the Sequel of Grecian History, Sicilian 
Affairs following the Athenian Invasion, Administration 
and Legislation of Diodes at Syracuse. 
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HOEVER may ingage in the invefti- SEC-fc 



gation of Greciali Hiftory among the 
original authors, whether writing for others, or 
only reading for himself, cannot but feel, at the 
period where we are now arrived, the loss of 
regular guidance fVom those extemporary with 
the events, citizens of the republics they de- 
scribe, conversant with the politics and warfare 
of the time, cyfewittiesses, or getietally ac- 
quainted with eyewitnesses of the facts they 
ftlate. After the death of Epameinondas, with 
which ^enophon's narrative ends, the only ac-* 
Vot.VIL B count* 
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2 HISTORT or GRBBCEt 

CHAP, count of Grecian affairs, aiming at connectioD^ 
^[^^ is thai of the Sicilian Diodorus, wholhred above 
three hundred years after, in the time of Augus- 
lus C^sar. In this long interval, the estabh'sh* 
ment, first of the Miicedonian, mi aftervard 
of the Roman empire, had so altered and over* 
whelmed the former politics of the civilized 
world, that they were no more to be gathered 
but from faooks^ in the age of Diodorus, than 
at this day. 

Many valuable Vorks of elder writers were 
indeed extant, of which a few sentences only, 
Reserved in quotations, are now known to 
nist. Tery interesting portions of Sicilian his- 
tory were published by men of eminent abili- 
ties, whose means of information were not in- 
ferior to those of Xenophon and Thucydides^ 
but whose interests and passions, according to 
remaining report, more tinged their narratives. 
Diodorus,. who had these materials before him, 
was a scholar of some eloquence, and apparently 
a weil-mtaning pnan; but very ill qualified^ 
either by experience in politics and war, or by 
communication among statesmen and military 
men, w by natural acuteness of judgment, to 
sifl the truth fjrom tlie various falsehood and 
sophistication ia which patty-writers would 
studiously inwrap it The circumstances of his- 
age also led Diodorus to prejudices! Roman 
liberty, never assured by a good constitution,, 
was, after many bloody struggles, then just, 
finally crushed by a military despotism, per- 
vading the civilized world. Men of letters, 
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indignant at the event, were compdHed to si* sect. 
lence about it ; yet when none could any Ion- . J-. 
get oppose opeAly the gigantic tyranny^ a kind 
of masked war was waged against it, in treating 
sometiniies of early Roman, but oftener of 
Grecian history. This purpose, which may be 
observed extensive among the writers of both 
nations, in the first ages of tht Roman empire 
is conspicuous ttl Diodorus; Warm in the 
cause of civil liberty, he has adopted, without 
discrimination, the party prejudices of thosb 
whom he supposed animated in the same way ; 
tho their principal object has too i^n been 
only to promote the interest, or veil the ctimes, 
of a faction. In abridging then, as his extent 
sive plan of universal history required, often h€ 
has evidently missed the meaning of political 
and military writers whom he proposed to foU 
low; but, far worse than this, he has often 
omitted leading and connecting facts, the most 
necessary toward a right understanding o^ 
following matter. In remark, rarely deserving 
attention, he is sometimes even puerile. Hia 
honesty nevertheless gives him value) &nd 
even the contradictions, into which, in collect- 
ing materials from different authors, he haa 
fallen, tho vexatious and disgusting to a hasty 
reader, yet while, to a careful observer, they 
often evince his honesty, they sometimes also 
show those truths which a more ingenious 
writer, with the same prgudices^ would not 
have afforded opportunity to discoven 
For the deficiencies of Diodorus's generally 
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JCRAT. concise, and frequently broken narrative, Plu- 
^^^^- . tarich ofters, for detached portions of history, 
the most copious supply remaining. Plutarcli, 
living about a century and half later than 
Diodorus, possessed yet probably all the stores 
*of former knowlege undiminished. But while, 
in Sicily, men versed in civil and military busi- 
ness were induced, by the interest they felt in 
the wars and revolutions in which they bore a 
share, to transmit accounts of them to poste- 
rity, another description of writers arose and 
flourished in various parts of Greece. The 
numerou9i6chools of philosophy had long been 
the seminaries to prepare youth for high for- 
tune through political or military eminence. 
They had lately opened means for the acqui- 
sition of great wealth, by meerly teaching 
eloquence and politics. Ingenuity, incited by 
the desire of gain, proceeded then to find new 
channels, and litteraturc itself was made a 
trade; a branch of which, perhaps the most 
profitable, was something very analogous to 
modern news-writing. The principal difference 
was that, as the news of the day could not be 
circulated by writing as by the press, the writer 
was obliged to take a more extended period ; 
and like our monthly and annual publishers of 
news, to digest his matter .with more care, 
whence his work became dignified with the 
title of history. But nothing more invites .the 
curiosity of the many than the private history 
of eminent persons. Panegyric will have 
charms for some : but satire of eminent living 
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characters, managed with any dexterity, is. 
always highly alluring to the multitude, and 
forces the attention even of the calumniated, 
and their friends. Greece then, divided into 
so many states, jealous each of its separate 
jurisdiction and peculiar jurisprudence, afforded 
extraordinary opportunity for safety to libel- 
lers; and safety not only against penalties of 
law, but also against that conviction of false- 
hood which, by overthrowing reputation, might 
ruin theauthor*s trade; because, white, in every 
republic, curipsity was alive to accounts of 
persons eminent in any other, means to sift the 
truth of any account were generally wanting. 
Writers of what was called the history of the 
times, thu3 became very numerous, and men of 
great talents and acquirements were induced 
to ingage in the business. As then the general 
licentiousness was excessive, the falsehood, 
most invidiously and wrongfully attributed by 
some Roman authors to Grecian history with- 
out reserve, has been fairly enough charged 
against those of the age? after Xenophon, who. 
might perhaps be more fitly called news- 
writers and anecdote-writers than historians. 

With such materials abounding before him, 
Plutarch, in the leisure of the Roman empire, 
under the benignant government of Trajan, 
conceived the design of showing the principal, 
{characters of Grecian history in advantageous 
comparison with the most eminent of the 
Roman. Viewing then with just regret the 
degraded state of mankind under tlie existing 
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CHAP, despotism, and from horrors recently past, not^ 
XXIX. withstanding the advantageous chamcter and 
conduct of the reigning prince, foreboding the 
probability of a renewal of them, his purpose 
appears to have been to spread, with the fame 
of his own nation, a spirit of revolution and 
democracy. It has been, injuriously for him, 
too extensively held, among modern writers, 
that he was to be considered as an historian, 
\irhose authority might be quoted for matters 
of fact, with the same confidence as that of 
Thucydides or Xenophon, or Caesar or Tacitus, 
Sometimes indeed he undertakes historical dis- 
cussion, or relating different reports, leaves 
judgement on them to his reader. When truth 
thuii appears his object, his matter is valuable 
for the historian* But generally to do justice 
to his great work, his Lives, it should appa^ 
rently be considered that, next at least to pane- 
gyric of his nation, example, political and 
moral, was his purpose, and not historical 
information. Indeed he has in plain terms 
disavowed the office of historian: he writes 
lives, he says, and not histories *. But to pro- 
duce striking characters, his constant aim, he 
•appears much to have sought private history. 
Authorities however for this are rarely to be 
found of any certainty ; and little scrupulous 
as he has shown himself about transactions the 
most public, concerning which he of^n con« 
tradicts, without reserve or apology, not only, 
the highest authorities, but even himself, it 

• "OiFTi yuf ifPfUr yfu^^h «V^ B»*v«. V. Al€X. init. 
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can hardly be supposed that be would scruti- 
xiize» with great solicitude^ the testimonies to 
private anecdotes, if even sometimes be did not 
indulge his invention \ With the same politi- 
cal principles, and prejudices and purposes as 
Diodorus, far more ingenious, he has been 
however, in political and military knowlege^ 
equally deficient. Diodorus, tho a zealot for 
democracy, or what, having never seen it, he 
supposed democracy, to be, has sometimes de* 
scribed its evils in just and strong colors, 
Plutarch is still more unequal and uncertain. 
When led by bis subject to exercise his judge* 
ment, he could see that civil freedom can be no 
way secure but through- a balance of powers in 
a state; or possibly b^ may bave followed 
Cicero's authority in asserting that a combina*- 
tion of democracy, aristocracy and monarchy^ UnJ' 
would make the best government ; for at other 
times we find bim an inconsiderate and even 
furious advocate of the pure democratical aIt^S!'^ 
cause. 

The partialities then of these two writers ' 

* Pltttarch*8 deficiencies, as as bistorian, can escape none 
^ho may have occajioQ to esamine him critically. The no« 
tice tak^<of (hem by some vrriCers has been .metitibiied oa 
former 4)ccasioB8. I will add hero that of a learoed and acute 
critic, the baron de Saiate Croix« ' Persomie a'igoore que les 

* vies des hommes Ukistres soot des tableaux peu corrects; 

* oa rexpression est supeheure a I'ordoiuiaiice* Get historieo 

* (Plutarch) ne rassemble des faits que pour donner des lemons 
^ & neraconte que poor^avoir I'occa^ion et'le droit de ref)^ 

* chir. Ua pareil piao ne pent 4tre que fort nuisible a 
' Texactitttde. Quelle confusion anssi ne trouve-t-on pas dans 
^ les diffirens reciu de cet historien V £xameo critique des 
historieas d'Aleiiandrd, prem* sect. 
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being-' considered, together with the indiiFer- 
XXIX. enCe of one of them to historical truth, when 
illustration or pan^yric was his object, we 
may. generally gather where to trust, and where 
to doubt them. When tbey report facts ad- 
verse to their known partialities, which happens 
often from the honesty of Diodorus, and some- 
times from the carelessness of Plutarch, credit 
will of course be given them.- But- when the 
tale, conformed to their prejudices, bears ap- 
pearance of exaggeration^ distortion, or inveur 
tion, whether their own or of others from whom 
they have gleaned, we must inquire \i it accords 
with the course of hwtory* with well-at]^ted 
events and . weU-attoited characters ; if it is 
consistent with all that itlie author himself has 
relatied; and more specially if it is in any 
degree either wpported or contradicted by 
those earlier. extaatwxiters, some of tbem.co- 
tempoirary with the jLransactioBs; from whom 
we gain occasional and. sometimes large assist* 
ance : such assistance must always be of high 

One more writer, Justin, may require notice 
here, only bccayse he is commonly quoted witlj 
the others. .' His .general abridgement is. too 
scanty arid imperfect to be bf much use to the 
bistoriauyqand hi$ selection of mojie detailed 
matter, to inliven it, is too commonly of extra- 
vagant taIes,'-unknown qf uncredited by otlWv 
jiuthors. 

' Among the deficiencies of historical mate- 
jialsj not least to be regretted, is the failure of 
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means for tracing the caiises of the wonobrful 
prosperity of some of the Sicilian cities ;**^^ 
prosperity so extraordinary, that we might per- 
haps reasonably deny belief to report of.it^ the 
best attested, if tnoniiments yet existing, which 
have survived, some of them two thousand 
years, the ruin o£ those cities, did not afford 
proof incontestable. And here strikingly ap^ 
pears, what before we have had occasion to 
observe^ how. much misfortunes, and crimes, 
and miseries ingage and force the notice of the 
cotemporary recorder of events, more than 
blessings and virtues, atid the happiness of 
nations. The sources of the calamities, for 
which the Sicilian, even more than most of 
the other Grecian settlements, were remai;k- 
able, are in large proportion opened to us ; but 
to account for their prosperity, more wonderful 
from the frequency and magnitude of interfere 
ing troubles, we are left to conjec^re, and 
even for conjecture . sometimes hardly find 
probable ground; 

We have fcmnerly observed the Grecian set- 
tlements in Sicily .divided into many small 
republics^ and the same consequence resulting 
as in Greece itself, . the inability of each to 
maintain the independency .which was the fa* 
vorite object of all. Syraciise was generally 
the leading state of Sicily, as Laceda^mon of 
Greece. When all the Grecian interest in the 
iland was threatened with subjugation by the 
imperial democracv of Athens, the government 

of 
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CRAP, of Syracuse was democratical, and, perhaps as 
aaux. nearly as any ever was, a pure democracy. The 
necessity for new subordination, arising from 
the pressure of the Athenian arms, produced 
some improvement of so licentious a constitu- 
tion, and placed Hermocrates son of Hermon, 
at the head of afiairs. But as a keen feeling 
of great evii, and anxious fear of greater im- 
pending, alone brought the soverein many to ' 
that temper which inabled so excellent a man 
to take the lead, so, immediately as calamity 
I and alarm subsided, others prevailed against 
Diod. 1. 13. him. In vain he opposed the nefarious decree 
* '^ for the death of the Athenian generals, and for 
the atrocious cruelty which followed to the 
captive army. The author of that decree was 
Diodes, already eminent for his favor with the 
multitude, acquired by turbulent forwardness 
in asserting their absolute sovereinty, and vio- 
lent invective against all in power. Success 
led to farther success, and Diodes quickly 
overthrew the government established by Her* 
Aristot.p(v mocrates, which Aristotle has described by the 
iiLL5.c.4. respectable title of polity, and restored that 
tumultuary government, by which the Syra** 
cttsan affairs had been administered before the 
Athenian invasion. Under such circumstances 
a forein command would be for Hermocrates 
a refuge. Accordingly he promoted a decree * 
for the Syracusau state to pay its debt of gra- 
titude to Lacedsmon, by joining in offensive 
chL 4», W4r agaifist Athens ; and the armament was in 

con* 
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consequence equipped, wbi ch we have formerly « e c x 
seen earning honor for its country under his }- 
orders in Asia. oij^mpiaA 

The result however, as we have also formerly ch. 1V1.5. 
Been, was unfortunate for himself. In his ab- ^^f*^^*- 
senee his adversaries so prevailed in Syi'acuse^ 
that, within the twelvemonth, he was super- ^ ^ 
fieded in his forein command. Still parties OL9ft.i. 
were so balanced that his friends presently 
procured his restoration. But soon after a more 
violent effort of party not only deprived him 
again of his command, but condemned him, 
and those most attached to him, to banishment. 
The principal officers of his army were included 
in the sentence, and numbers of the citizens at 
home, whether by a positive decree, or by fear 
of consequences, were also driven from their 
country. 

Th* power of the party adverse to Her mo- 
crates being thus established, and the defici- 
encies of the new or restored government being 
abundantly .obvious. Diodes took upon himself Diod. 1 13. 
the office of legislator. The democratical form *' ^^* 
was retained as the basis of his constitution. 
Of his laws one only remains reported, de- 
nouncing death against any who should enter 
the place of civil assembly in arms. This law 
exhibits a striking feature of democracy, and 
it appears to mark in the legislator a zeal for 
that form of government, accompanied with a 
conviction of difficulty and almost impossir 
bility to carry it through in practice. Aristotle y^^^^*^*^^ 
fyidtntly considered thp phangc from the con- 

/stitution 
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stitution of Hermocrates to that of Diocles as 
a change greatly for the worse; and Diodorus, 
not a panegyrist of Diocles himself, tlio a 
friend to his party, speaks of the new code as 
remarkable for nothing so much as the seve* 
rity with which it was executed. To keep 
order in a democracy may require more seve* 
rity than in other forms of government; and 
there seems ground for believing that the coii*^ 
stitution of Diocles was not without ability 
adapted to the purpose. It is evident, thatha 
established some constitutional restraint upon 
popular extravagance : it appears even that he 
raised a kind of aristocratical Ijody. to great 
veight in the government ; and, .how far it was; 
provided for by law, we know not, but he so- 
managed thaty in fact, one chief held the su* 
preme executive authority, civil and military,. 
and he was himself that chief. 

SECTION II. 

« 

Pkisions among the $iciliafu, Carthaginian Invasion under 
Hannibal, Sieges of SeUaus and Himera, Return of 

Hermocrates to Sicily, 

• 

But whatever may have been the merits of 
the legislation of Diocles, the revolution, which 
gave occasion for it, produced very unfortu- 
nate consequences for the whole Grecian 
interest in Sicily. Under Hermocrates that 
interest had been united. When the democra- 
tijal party prevailed against him in Syracuse, 
tho the aristocratical would in other cities be 
d:«ken, yet it did not equally fall ; Syracusan 

iu^ 
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influence could no longer hold all united^ and 
the Grecian cause was broken. 

A war, it will be remembered, between two ch. xV of 
little republics at the farther end of the iland, ^ ^ 
led to that scourge of Syracuse and of Sicily 
the Athenian invasion. The people of Egesta, 
overborne by the people of Selinus, who ob- 
tained assistance from Syracuse, were without 
resource but in external aid, which was sought 
and received from Athens. While then the 
Athenian arms pressed upon the Syracusans 
and their allies, the Egestans were relieved ; 
but, with the catastrophe lof the Athenian . 
forces, followed by the downfal of the influence 
of Hermocrates, their situation became evea 
more perilous than before; inasmuch as the 
exasperation of their enemies was increased, 
the hope of liberality from Syracuse was les- 
sened, and all prospect of a. protecting power 
anywhere an^ong the Grecian states was done 
away. One glimpse of safety only remained : 
tho all chance of Grecian protection failed^ 
yet it might be possible to obtain the patronage 
of a barbarian power ; and this was a resource 
which had not been scrupled sometimes by 
people of purer Grecian blood than the Eges- ch. 5. $. a. 
tans, who were a mixed race. The rival cit\' s. x. of this 
itself, Selinus, tho boasting a population com- "^ 
pjetely Grecian, had been, as we have formerly 
seen, the ally of Carthage against Syracuse; ch.io.s. i 
and it was the resort of an expelled party from^ oithi«Hi>t. 
Himera, also a Grecian city, to the same bar- 
barian power, that produced the formidable 

in- 
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CHAP, invasion which was repressed by the memdra<» 
^ ^j^?' > ^^^ victory, obtained under the conduct of the 
illustrious Gelon. 

Since that victory, now above seventy years^ 
the Carthaginian government had made no 
considerable exertion for the recovery of its 
dominion in Sicily. The protection of its 
suffering allies of Egesta seems to have afford- 
ed now n6 unreasonable pretext for interfering 
m c 410. again in arms. In the third summer after the 
i>oa^dT» conctusion of the fatal expedition of the Athe* 
***""'*■' pians against Syracuse, a Carthaginian army 
arrived, not less ^powerful, perhaps, than that 
whose defeat raised Gelon's military fame. 
The historian Ephorus, following apparently 
the more extravagant of the accounts which 
passed into Greece, ventured to state the in« 
c 5^«*5S?* fantry alone at two hundred thoufand ; tlie 
horse he called four thousand. But Timaeus^ 
a Sibilian, likely to have had means of inform 
, mation, without partialities of a kind to induce 

him to underrate the Carthaginian number^ 
reckoned the whole force little more than one 
xcn. Rei hundred thoufand. With this account Xeno* 
■.X7. * phon's judgement led him to concur^ so faf 
that, iu cursory mention of th^ expedition, he 
calls the Carthaginian army a hundred thou* 
sand men. The commander-in-chief was 
0iik!.i. 13. Hannibal, grandson, according to Diodofus^ 
of Hamilcar^ who fell in the battle of Himenu 
The force brought from Africa was landed at 
the weftern extremity of the iland, near Lily- 
bfl^um. Hannibal was presently joined by the 

Egestans^ 
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Egestans, together with the Sicilian subjects of 
Carthage, and he proceeded to revenge its 
allies by marching against Selinus. The port, 
situated at the mouth of the little river Mazara, 
yielded to his first assault, and siege was laid 
to the city. 

What Selinus was remains to this day testi- 
fied by ruins, among the most magnificent of 
human works existing, tho, two thousand years 
ago, Strabo described it as a town destroyed, 
and the place almost a desert. How a people 
commanding so narrow a territory, without 
fame for commerce, any more than for politics 
or war, acquired means to raise such works, we 
find no information. But we learn that the 
public wealth, which, to a large amount, whence^ 
soever arising, they certainly possessed, waa 
employed more in public ornament and popu- 
lar luxury, than in what should have given 
strength to the state. Temples, baths, proces* 
sions, and festivals, consumed what should have 
raised fortifications and maintained military 
discipline, which miglit have given security in 
more moderate injoyments. Aware of the in* 
sufficiency of their own means to resist the 
might of Carthage^ the Selinuntines had im« 
plored help from all the Grecian cities of their 
iland ; urging, with evident reason,, the interest 
of all to save them from the threatened ruin* 
fiuttho their solicitations were kindly received, 
and die justness of their representations ac-^ 
Inowledged, yet the many independent repub^* 
lies £sMC^ each to give its single assistance;. 

and 
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chap: tod to bring them to cooperation was a Com* 
^^^l^' pfex business and slow, Agrigentum and Gela^ 
tho marked by situation for the next attack, 
waited for Syracuse; and Syracuse waited to 
collect the force of . all the towns in which it 
had command or influence, as likely all to be 
Kttle enousch for the occasion. 

While succour was thus delayed, after a 
siege of only nine days, the walls of Selinus 
were forced. The greater part of the men 
in arms, assembling in the agora, were over- 
powered, and put to the sword. Amid rapine 
and every sort of violence, an indiscriminate 
massacre followed, of both sexes and all ages. 
On such an occa9iony an army composed, after 
the common method of Carthage, of troops 
ingaged by hire from various barbarous nations, 
was not to be readily restrained. The hu- 
manity of the general however was neither 
slowly nor ineflfectually exerted, and yet six- 
teen thousand persons are said to have been 
Dioa.Kij. slain. Five thousand men were nevertheless 
spared as prisoners, and orders for abstaining 
from all violence toward the multitude of wo- 
men and children who had sought refuge in the 
temples, were duly respected. Between two and 
three thousand, of botli sexes, escaped by flight 
to Agrigentum. 
Diod. 1. xj. Information of tlie fate of Selinus struck 
^ ^^' terror throughout the Grecian cities of Sicily. 
The Agrigentine and Syracusan governments 
agreed. in the resolution to try negotiation. A 
mission from ihem, . liberally received by the 
• - Carthaginiau 
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Csirthagiiiian general, failed however of its; 
o^ect. The subjugatioii of the • iland indeed 
$eenis to have been Hannibars purpose ; in the 
pjosecution of which^ howcfver, his conduct wa* 
u^t of the ofiie^r of a great and civilked 
stale, and not of a kadef of barbarians. The 
Cafthaginians appear to have been not strangers 
totiie generous policy, which we have seen 
ordinary among the Persians, for holding a 
conquered peq>le in subjection, l^bmt was a 
party among the Selinuntin$s, apparently sub* 
sisting from Gelon's age, disposed to friendly 
connection with Carthage, and averse to those 
measures, whatever they were, which, with the 
vengeance of that powerful state, had now su- 
perinduced the ruin of their city. Empedton, 
a prtpctpal man of that party, was among 
those who had fled to Agrigentum. Upon the 
failure of the mission from that city and Syra* 
cnse, his fellow fugitives desired to commit 
their interests to him. They found themselves 
then not deceived in their hope of HannibaPs 
liberality. All were restored to their homes 
and possessions ; required only to pay an an^ 
nuai tribute to Carthage, and forbidden to re* 
store the deitiolislied fortifications of their 
city. 

^mong the.many Grecian republics in Sicily, 
claiming independency, it was seldom that some 
one, either through illiberality of the govern- 
ment, or lawlessness of the people, was not, by 
some injustice, offending the Sican and Sicel 
tribes, which still held the center of the iland; 
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CHAP. Generally therefore those unfortunate barbariati^ 

i.^^^^' 1 preferred a connection with the powerful state 
of Carthage. The Sicans, who held the western 
parts> had mostly joined Hannibal on his ar-* 
tivul. * His success against Stlinus btought the 
rest, with many of the Srcels, to solicit that 
they also might be admitted to alliance. 
Strengthened with their forces, he proceeded 
to lay siege to Himera. 

Tho Syracuse held at this time no decisive 
lead among the Sicilian Greek cities, yet, in 
the pressure of danger, all looked to it t^th a 
dtspoertion to respect iU claims to authority as 
the 'most powerful state. Diodes, possessing 

iHod. 1. 13. the civil supremacy there, commanded of course 
the means for adding to it the military ; and 
tlms became general-in«chlef of the combined 
forces which marched to relieve Himera. On 

«. 60. 61. ijis arrival he ventured a battle, in which, with 
some slaughter of the enemy, he was however 
finally unsuccessful, and forced to seek shelteiT 
within the city walls.^ Rumor there met him^ 
that the Carthaginian fleet was gone to Syra-* 
euse. In vehement alarm, probably apprehen^ 
sive of some party movement not less than of 
the forein enemy, he resolved to lead his 

- ^ In this unsuccessM batde, for such it is acknovleged 
to have been, six thousand Cartba^nians ivere asserted by 
' Timxus to have fallen, and Ephorus did not scruple to say 
more than twenty thousand. Diod. 1. 13, c. 60. We mijght 
•excuse some moderate exi^eration in Timaeus as a Sicilian,^ 
but the extravagance of Ephorus in stating numbers,. on this 
and other occasions, cannot but a Httle weaken his general* 
credit. 

* i 
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fbrces home. Fearing however the pursuit of sect. 
tK6 trictorious Carthaginians, if he went by 
land, he commanded the attendance of the 
fleet, consisting of twenty-five triremes, frofli 
different cities of the confederacy, which lay 
in the harbour. In vain the wretched Hime- 
rasans solicited the continuance of that protec- 
tion which it was the purpose of the allied 
cities, furnishing the fleet, to afford them. In 
vain it was urged to him that the bodies of 
many Syracusans remained on the field of bat- 
tle unburied. The insufficiency only of the 
vessels to receive at once his' whole force, in- 
duced him to leave half of it till the fleet could 
return. Some of the wives and children of 
the Himerseans however were taken aboard. 
He sailed himself with the first divisioti. 
. This desertion of the man charged with the 
supreme care of the Grecian interest in Sicily, 
seems to have produced that kind of disso- 
lution of military discipline and civil order 
among the unfortuna^te Himeraeans which made 
the defence of the place impossible. On the 
same night on which Diodes fled in safety by 
seai, numbers of the Himersean people ingaged 
in the hazardous attempt to fly by land ; and 
it appears that many succeeded. Nevertheless 
the remainder defended the town through the 
next day. On the following morning, the fleet 
returning, after having landed Diociles, was 
already in sight, when the Carthaginian engines 
had made a breach in the wall sufficient for 

• 

storming, and assault through it was success* 
w. t c s ful« 
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CHAP. ful. The satne horrors insued as on tlie ctp^ 
5?ifL, ^^'^ ^^ Selinus, only less extensive, as the 
town was smaller, and the population lessened 
by flight. 

The authority 6f Haanibal, however, again 
generously exerted, stopped the slaughter. Too 
often we find the Greek not less than the Ro* 
man writers venting most illiberal invective 
against the Carthaginians, and especially im- 
puting atrocious cruelty. In loose imputation 
Diodorus is as vehement as any ; but his ho- 
nesty in narrative, correcting the injustice of 
his declamation, shows eulogy due where he 
directs his invective. What he proceeds to 
relate, however, may be not unfounded. Han- 
nibal, he says, diligently inquired for the spot 
where his grandfather, Hamilcar, fell in the bat- 
tle with Gelon ; and with solemn ceremony he 
sacrificed there three thousand prisoners. Exag- 
geration may be suspected in the number; but 
the principle, we are well assured, was familiar, 
not only with the Carthaginians, but with the 
early Greeks, and something very like it with 
the Romans even, iii their highest civilization. 
Establishing garrisons for the ^security of the 
country he had subdued, and of the people who 
had ingaged in alliance with him, Hannibal 
then returned to Carthage. 

It was in these critical circumstances that 
H«i- Hermocrates, furnished by the generous satrap 
Phamabazus with money for the express pur- 
pose, according to Xenophon, of procuring a 
naval and military force that might reestablish 
13 him 
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him in his couDtr}% arrived at Messina, where %% c t. 
the government was friendly to him ; and it . "- 
appears probable that intelligence of this had 
eontributed to decide Diodes to his hasty and 
uncreditable flight from Himera. The name 
of Hermocrates, alarming to Diodes and his 
immediate partizans^ gave new hope to num* 
bem, before despairing of the Grecian cause iii 
Sicily. Those Himera^ans who had succeeded 
in the hazardous measure of flying by land, in* 
stead of going to Syracuse, whither thb fugi- 
tives, favored by Diodes with the passage by 
sea were conveyed, preferred putting themselves 
under, the prptection and command of.Hermo- 
orates at Messena. 

Sq far the uncommon virtue of this jjrarty 
leader has been rewarded with uncommon good 
fortune, that writers of all parties have borne 
testimony to his merit, and not one has imputed 
to him an evil action. The troops who served 
under him in Asia were ready to go all lengths 
with him against the party in Syracuse which 
had drivi^n him into* banishment; but he de- 
clared to them his resolution to use no violence 
against the existing government of his coun- 
try, however unjustly he and his adherents 
might have suffered from it. • Not only Xeno- 
phon, who esteemed him highly, bears this 
testimony expressly, but Diodorus, whose pre- oiod. 1. 1%. 
judices were strong in favor of the opposite ^ *^* 
party, shows that a resolution so becoming a 
virtuous statesman of inlarged vievt's, and so 
singular among Grecian patriots^ controled thef "^ 
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measures of Hermocrates^ At Messena, ia-^ 
vored by its gbvernment, he built five triremes^ 
and ingaged nbout.a thousand soldiers fer pay* 
About an equal number of fugitive Himerseans 
resolved, without pay» to follow his fortune. 
He hoped' that tbe meer reputation of thia 
force might have the effect of inaUing his nu- 
merous friends, in Syracuse, to regain the as«< 
cendancy in the general assembly; but, thajl; 
hope failing, he turned his views another way, 
still with the same purpose of inabling his 
friends to prevail against bis adversaries, in 
leg^l course^ through the interest that he mighti 
acquire by essential service to his city against 
its forein enemies, without violence :agftmat 
itselff 

'This view was opened to him through, ilii 
antient interest, among the Giiecian -cities, 
among the Sicels, and, in general, throughoull 
the iland. Hannibal, in returning with hia 
victorious army to Africa) left the town of Sc-i 
linus to those of its citizens, with Empedion at 
their head, who had shown a disposition to the 
Carthaginian connection. The more eminent 
and active of the opposite party were ioexile ; 
the fortifications in ruin. We have seen it a 
common policy of the Athenians, for holding 
conquered places in subjection, to demolish 
their walls ; and such seems on this occasion 
to have been the policy of the C^rthiiginians^ 
The need of Carlhaginian protection would 
piake those who held Selinus, a, faithful, tho 
a weak garrison for Carthage, 

On 
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On a knowlegc of these circuitistances Her- 
mocrates formed his plait While it was yet 
winter he marched by the less practised inland 
road, and, coming upon the town unexpectedly^ 
^tered it unresisted. The exiles were of course 
restored. No violence appears to have follow^ 
ed to Empedion's party, except that, of course; 
the powers of government passed into the hands 
of the iriends of Hermocrates. For security 
against the Carthaginians, fortifications would 
now be indispensable. But the numbers that 
could be trusted were unequal to tiie defence 
of the widfs extent of the old city. A conve- 
nient part only therefore was refortified; and 
thus a strong hold was provided for the friends 
of the Grecian cause» on the verge of the Car>* 
thag^inian part of the iland. ^ 

Hermocrates proceeded then to carry hosti** 
lity against the general enemies of the Greeks. 
He plundered successively the Motyene and 
the Panormitan territories ; and the people of 
each risking action with him separately, hp 
defeated both. After this, no force venturing 
beyond the protection of walls to oppose him, 
he plundered and ravaged the whole of the 
pountry acknowlegidg the sovereinty or al- 
liance of Carthage. Laden thus with spoil, he 
led back his troops highly gratified, both those 
who ingaged gratuitously in adventure with 
him, and those to whom he was bound for pay* 
to injoy themselves for the rest of the winter in 
Selinus* 
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c^H A F. • IC appfaredy to the Sicilian people of all de-s 
9Cription8, an iDteresting phenomenon^ that the 
tmitedi Grecian interest, with the powerful 
Syracuse at its head, should have been unable 
to prevent the overthrow of two principal 
Grecian cities by a forein power, and that, im* 
inediately after, an exile from Syracuse should 
sot only recover one of those cities, hot scarry 
war successfully through the enemy's country* 
An impression strongly in favor of Hermo* 
crates followed, throughout the Grecian states 
and in Syracuse itself. He resolved to improve 
B C AoS ^^^ impression, especially in Syracuse. Early 
OL 92. 4. in spring, he went to Himera, and inquiring di« 
,i>ki.^L's3. ligently for the spot where the Syracusan troopi 
^ ^^ under Diodes had fallen, he caused the bones 
to be carefully obllected* Placing them on 
carriages splendidly decorated, in funereal style, 
he conducted them, with a strong escort, to the 
Syracusan border. With ostentatious respect 
then for the laws of his country, avoiding to 
go himself any farther, he cornmitted the pro-* 
ces$ion to others not involved in the decree of 
banishment 

The arrival of this extraordinary funeral 
pomp at the gate of Syracuse excited strong 
feelings in the city. The people assembled. 
Dipcles endeavoured to evince the absurdity 
of paying honors to reljcs sent by an unhal* 
lowed exile, iifhich might be those, he $aid, of 
other exilei,. or of any rather than of loyal 
Syracusans* He could not however overcome 

the 
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the popular sentiment, ^vhicb was so exciteit/ 
that not only a public burial was given to the 
relics, the whole people attending, but Diodes 
was obliged to abscond* An effort was tlieu 
made by the friends of Hermocrates to procure 
a decree for his restoration ; but the artful elo^ 
quence of the partizans of Diocles prevented, 
"^hc merit of Hermocrates they did not deny ; i>wi. «« 
but a great superiority, even of merit, they 
affirmed was dangerous in a democracy. ^If^ 
while an exile, by his single authority and in-^ 
fluence, he could raise a force to do more 
against the Carthaginians than all the Sicilian 
cities together, what could oppose him in Syra* 
cuse^ were he once reSUlmitted there? It was 
evidemit that he not only could, but would, 
and to Isecure himself, perhaps must, tliey said» 
ftssunne the tyranny, 

Ag^in thus disappointed, Hermocrates per- 
severed in the resolution to avoid all violence, 
and withdrew quietly to Selinus. But it is un- 
likely that his friends in Symcuse, after what 
had passed, could rest in quiet there. It is 
unlikely that his opponents would remain satis<- 
fied with their civil victory, so hardly gained, 
and not follow it up with measures against their 
adversaries, which might secure their tottering 
power. The friends of Hermocrates therefore 
urgently claimed that assistance and protection 
which the force at his command inabled him 
to give. Their intreaties and remonstrances at 
length induced him to march three thousand 
men through Jhe Geloan territory to the Syra*. 

cusan 
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CHAP. CQ8aQ border. Still however he would not en* 
ter the Syracusan territory with ^ny appearance 
of hpstility; but leaving his troops on the 
frontier, he went, attended by a few friends 
only, to Syracuse. Hi« friends there had taken 
care to, secqre.his entrance by the gate of 
Achradina ; but it seems* to have been his owa 
resolution still to; avoid force, and trust hi cv^ 
self to :the assembled people. That be had not 
miscalculated his interest with the people apt 
pears from the mode of opposition u^ed by ])i$ 
adversaries^ In defiance of thie law of DiocljB^ 
ftu armed body entered the. agora, and Herr 
mocrates was killed. M^ny of his friends fell 
with him, and the re^t $avqd themselves. only 
by flight ot concealment An aisseni\>ly of thf 
people, ^uch as;might be where an arnaed force 
commanded, was then held^ and decrees of 
death or banishment were issued^ as the au- 
thors of the successful violence directed, 
. Whether Dipcles wjis personally concerned 
in these transaction^ we have no direct iu- 
formation, nor do^s any ipentioh occur of hin[i 
after the death of Hermocrates. We can only 
on conjecture therefore attribute to this timp 
tlie remarkable account given of his death by 
Diodorus, in treating of his legislation. Diodes 
was leading the Symcusan forces* out of the 
Dim).]. 13. city, says the historian, not mentioning against 
what enemy, when information was brought 
him of tumult in the agora, with indications 
pf sedition. In alarm he hastened , thither, 
firmed as he was, thoughtless of his own la\^, 

by 
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DEATH OF DIOOLSS. 

Ijy wlitch the penalty of death was decreed 
against those who should enter the s^gora with 
arms. Some one observing to him that he 
seemed to scorn his own statute, he was so 
stung with the reproach, that, with an oath 
averring he would show the force of his law, 
he drew his sword, and killed himself. This 
story is such as, with or without ground, his 
friends would be likely to propagate, if he fell,' 
as seetns. not improbable, in the tumult which 
deprived Syracuse and Sicily of the invaluable 
life of Hermocrates. 

Nevertheless, gathering as we best may from 
the uncertain light afforded by Diodorus, 
Dtocles seems to have teen a man of more 
honest zeal in the cause of democracy than was 
often found among leading men in the Grecian 
republics ; arid thence perhaps the party-writers 
of the times^ whom Diodorus and Plutarch 
followed, have reported his actions with less 
warmth of panegyric than those of some others 
professing the*same principles, who, with less real 
deference to them, promoted ihore the private 
interest of their supporters. - His political suc- 
cesses however appear to ha:ve been more owing 
to a forward, active, undaunted and indefati- 
gable boldness, than to any great talents, and 
as a military cotnmander he was clearly defi- 
cient. Veiy unequal to the lead of the affairs 
of Syracuse and of Sic*ily, in the existing 
crisis, yet of a ' temper incapable of acting 
under a superior, his death seems to have been 

rather 
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C.HAF. father a relief than a loss, perhaps even to his 
XXIX, 0^n party. 



SECTION III- 

I - 

Second Expedition qf Hannibal mlo Sicily, Prosperity qf 
Agrigentum, Siege of Agrigenium. 

Bt the .death of Hennocratcs, the fair hope 
of union among the Sicilian Greek cities, whichi 
with peace within might have given strength 
against enemies without, was instantly dissipate 
ed, and all-the advantages which his exertions 
had gained to the Grecian cause were presently 
B.C. 407. lost. Selinus and Himera fell again under the 
DkkL^ 13. dominion, or into the interest, of Carthage. 
*■ ^ Report came of new preparations in Africa; 
Alarm arose everywhere, and nowhere wa« 
found a man on whose talents and character 
there was any public disposition to rely. The 
Syracusans sent a deputation to Carthage, to 
deprecate war. Prayers are not commonly 
efficacious for such a purpose. Tl^ Carthagi- 
nian government dismissed the deputies with 
a dubious answer, and the preparations went 
on. Presently after a multitude from Africa 
wa^ landed on the Sicilian coast^ at a placQ 
called, from some springs of hot water, Thierma, 
within the Selinuntine. territory, now subject 
to Carthage, but on the border of the Agrir 
gentine. No hostility was commitled, but i^ 
was alarming enough to the Greeks^ and espe* 
cially the Agrigentines, to find that this mul* 
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HAKNIBAL'S SECONP EXPBDITIOK. 

titude was to establish itself there as a Gartha* 
giniaii colony ^ 

Soon however it became manifest that the 
purpose of the Carthaginian government was 
not limited to this peaceful way of extending 
empire. Information arrived of a vast army cot* 
lecting, in the common way of Carthaginian 
armies, from the various shores to which the 
Carthaginian commerce extended, of Africa, 
Spain« Gaul, Italy, the Balearic il£(nds, and per«> 
haps Sardinia and Corsica, tho, of the ilander^ 
the Balearians only were of fame. A large fleet 
was at the same time prepared, and the whole 
armament was committed to the orders of Han^ 
nibal, who had commanded the late expedition 
into Sicily. Age and growing infirmities, it is ^J^ '• '^ 
said, induced that general to desire excu3e, but 
he obtained indulgence only so far that his kins* 
man Imilcon^, son of Hanno, was appointed 

his 



^ Probably tbe Carthapnians had anotber name for their 
colony. The Grecian appellation 0i^^« vil»T«, was rather a 
deacnp^n, till the iirst word came to be» for colloquial c^n* 
venience, used plune, as a name* We read of another Thcrxna, 
near Hlmera. 

' We find this name Imilcou variously written in our copies 
of Diodonn, where the . same person is unquestionably in* 
tended. It is first Imilcon, then Imilcas, then Amikas, then 
It becomes again Imilcas, and finally resumes the fir»t form 
Imilcon. Diodorus has probably, in gathering his narrative 
from diflerent writers, copied the different attempts of Grecian 
pens to represent one and the same Ph^iician ndme, which 
the Romans wrote Amilcar or Hamilcar, differing only in the 
use or omission of the prefixed aspirate. All these forms 
appear to have, for their root, the Hebrew word Melek^ now 
ia Arabic Melk^ or Malk, signifying King. The name which, 
from Cartfaa^niaa pronontiation, the Greeks wrote *Aiwwv» 
«ad Ib^ -AomaBt Haano, seems to be tbe same with that 
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his second in the command. We are howcvcf 
too mucn without informaUon, equally of the 
state of politics and parties, as of the interests 
of individuals at this time at Carthage, to know 
how to appreciate the little remaining from 
Diodorus about them. What became noto-* 
rious to the Greeks was the destination of this 
great armament for Sicily. 

Among Uie Greciaa cities of that iland^ 
poHtical connection was far too defective for 
any adequate preparations against the threat- 
ened storm. Measures of precaution indeed 

R C* And 

* *^ * were not totally neglected, but they appear to 
have been taken under no clear or digested 
plan. A fleet of observation was sent out, 
chieOy of Syracusan ships. Off the headland 

hK^' '^* of Eryx it fell in with a Carthaginian fleet of 
nearly equal force. A battle ensued ; the Syra- 
cusans were victorious, and took fifteen ships'; 
and yet this event, as a decided beginning of 
war, seems to have diffused more alarm than' 
incouragemcnt among the Sicilian Greeks. 

Impelled by the pressure of circumstances^ 
the Syracusan government now as^med a lead 
in the direction of the political and military 
concerns of the iland.* This was facilitated by 
the prevalence of the democratical cause in 
inost of the cities, as in Syracuse, and by a 

sensa 



which from Hebrew promiptiatioB thtj wrote 'u^imK, and 
Johaimes, John. Bal, Raal, or Belos, was an added title of 
d'l ffiity, Biyaify'mgiord; so that Hannibal was equivalent . tQ 
Jubaiuies dominus, hrd John, apd Asdcnbal to £Mrss dft* 
miaus, lord Esdras, 
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stnst of the same pressure in all. Ministers 
were dispatched* to every one, to exhort, says 
the historian, and ineourage the multitude ^ Dioda.^ 
Embassies were sent also to the Italian states ^' '* 
and to Lacedasmon ; urging the former as im* 
plicated in the danger, the latter as the patron 
state of the Greek; and especially of the Dorian 
name. These measures appear to have been, 
hi a general vieM^, what the circumstances 
required ; but the able mind, capable of conci* 
liating adverse interests, arranging and sim- 
plifying complex and divided businesses, 
ingaging confidence, and inciting energy, was 
wanting, and so the effect was small. Mean- 
while the naval victory gained by the Greeks 
bad, according to intelligence, not at all 
checked the Carthaginian preparations; which 
Were of a magnitude indicating that the pur« 
pose could not be meerly to support the new 
colony, and defend the present possessions of 
Carthage in Sicily, but rather to make the 
conquest of the whole iland sure. 

Numerous circumstances marked Agrrgen* 
turn as the city likely first to feel the coming 
storm. Agrigetitum was among those pheno- 
mena of political prosperity, concerning which 
we should most desire, and least possess, infor- 
mation. Far more known to historical fame 
than Selinus, yet the wonderful relics of its 
tncient magnificence are not needless testimo- 
nies to,the truth of what history, silent^ or little 

^ better 
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CHAP, letter than silent, about its means of acquiring^ 
xxxL has'told of its wealth and splendor^ The fer- 

^cid'ui^ tility of its soil, and. the good management of 

••*'• its oliveyards and vineyards, are mentioned^ 
without being described. More however cer- 
tainly was wanting; there most have been 
commerce of some other kind, to drdw the 
concourse of freemen resident in Ag^tigentum^ 
Avho were not Agrigentine citizens. If we 
may trust Diodorus the free inhabitants were 
two hundred thousand ; of whom the citi2ens 
were only a tenth part If the slaves then wero 
only four hundred thousand, the proportion 
« would be lower than in many otlier. Grecian 
republics ; but we are given to believe it was 
higher than in most Such then was the 
public wealth, that the public buildings, not 
even now wholly destroyed, exceeded all that 
had to that time been seen in Grecian cities, 

Diod.L 13. The pillars of the temple of Jupiter Mere so 
vast that a man might stand in the flutings* 
This was esteemed the most magnificent of thf 
edifices of Agrigentum, tho wanting a roof, 
which the insuiug misfortunes of the city 
prevented its ever receiving. An artificial lake, 

€,»$. * ' * without the w^lls, as a luxury singular in il^ 
kind, had particular celebrity. It was six fur- 
longs in circuit and thirty feet deep; fed by 
aqueducts with perpetual springs; stocked with 
fish, and aquatic birds, especially swans. While 

' ' • ^ Ardous inde Agragas ostentat maxima longe 

Mcenia, magnamkifim quondam geuerator equomm. 

, Yirg..-tei. 3- 704- 
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thus it contributed largely to the public ban-^ 
quets, it was for the exercise of swimming, and 
for the amusement of walking on its banks, a 
favorite place of public resort. Agrigentum Dio4.i. n. 
was also remarkable for a kind of building (ff ^* *^' 
most important use in great' cities, which yet 
seems to have been little common in Greece; 
N ot however the novelty only, but the mag- 
nitude, and excellent construction of its sewers 
brought fame to the architect Phiasa^, so that 
his name became ithe common Grecian term for 
a sewei*. 

r While the public wealth of the city was thus 
advantageously employed, the magnificence of 
individuals among the citizens furnished anec* 
dotes, not only to incite panegyric in their own 
day, but to ingage the notice even of those who 
lived amid all the extravagance of public splen- 
dor and private luxury in the last days of the 
Roman republic and the first of the empire; 
The hospitality of Gellias was celebrated by 
poets and historians. His house had numerous Diod.L 13^ 
apartments, appropriated to the reception of ^' ^^' 
strangers, and servants were employed to in-^ 
quire for those who were not fortunate enough 
to bring a recommendation to the magnificent 
owner. Where hospitality was so extensive^ 
men on military service would not fail of atten- 
tion. A body of five hundred horse arriving oiod. «t 
once from Gela, in a violent storm, Gellias not ^"^* 
only entertained alU but supplied every man 
with a change of clothing V This anecdote 

* Tho this may appear to tbe modern readet a ibost extra- 
vagant wardrobe^ it was, according to Horace, ias below tbat 
bf Lttcnllus. 

Vol. VIL D Diodorus 
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CHAP. Diodorus has related on the authority of 
XXIX, ^ Ximasus, a Sicilian writer nearly cotemporary. 
Another quoted by him, Polycletus, had per- 
sonally profited from the hospitality of Gellias, 
on being called by military duty to Agrigen- 
tum. In a history of liis time, which lie 
afterward wrote, he described the extraordinary 
extent of hi» magnificent host's cellars, exca- 
vatcd in the rock on which the town was- 
built, and th42 prodigious quantity of wine 
stored in thcni-^ 

Gellias seems to have been unrivalled in the 
permanent splendor of his establishment ; but 
instances are recorded of extraordinary occa- 
sional magnificence in others. Antisthent^s^ at 
bis daughter's weddings entertained all the 
Agrigentine citizens^ and invited beside the 
persons of higher rank from the neighboring 
cities. More than eight hundred carriages 
went in the nuptial procession. The time, a» 
usual, was evening twilight In the moment 
of thebride^s moving, attended by innumera- 
ble torches, at a signal given, all the altars in 
all the temples, and those, M'hich were nume* 
Biod.i. 13. rous, in the streets, fraught witli the supper for 
*•**• the multitude, blazed at once, pfoducing a 
splendor as gratifying as it was uncommon. 
The return of Exaenetus, victor in the chariot- 
race of the ninety-second Olympiad^ six years 
only before the Carthaginian invasion, was 
celebrated in a manner showing rather exten- 

• According to Polycletus, three hundred cisterns, cut in 
ihe rock, were commonly kepi full of mm. 
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sive wealth among the Agrigentines than his 
own raagnificence. Of very numerous car- 
riages in the procession, no less than three 
hundred were drawn by white horses; a color 
particularly esteemed for parade, and therefore 
sought at high prices. 

There seems indeed to have been, within the 
narrow bounds of the Agrigentine state, as 
formerly in Holland, an excess of private 
wealth, beyond reasonable objects of expendi- 
ture; and the indications of it were not of a 
passing kind, like the Dutch tulip-gardens, 
but, in the spirit of the Greek passion for last* 
ing fame, calculated to bear testimony for 
centuries. The public magnificence, guided 
by that just taste which was, in this age, na- 
tional among the Greeks, raised those monu-^ 
ments, of which ruins, sufficient to mark what 
they once were, yet exist. But architects and 
statuaries derived also great incouragement 
from the wealth and taste, and in one remark- ^'^^ *• *S* 
able instance, from the capricious fancy of 
individcials. It became common to raise 
splendid monuments, in the public burying 
places, to the memory of favorite brutes; not 
only horses, which might have acquired a 
renown, with the reputation of something sa- 
cred, by victory in the piiblic games, biit birds 
and various domestic animals^ 

In an independent state, consisting of a vast 
city, commanding a territory scarcely equal to 
o&e of our smallest counties; with a public so 
weilthy aad individuals so extravagant, twenty 

© 2 ^ thou- 
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CHAP, thousand citizens soverein over a hundreJ ancl 
^y- , eighty tliou^and free subjects, sovercins and 
Subjects both having individually under them 
slaves unnumbered, what was the government^ 
how property was secured, how justice admi- 
nistered, how faction and civil disturbance 
obviated, we inquire among ancient writers in 
vain. In the endeavour to gain some idea from 
Analogy, if^ we look to Athens we find many 
resembling circumstances, but many charac- 
teristical differences also. That Agrigentum 
however had wise institutions, ably adapted to 
circumstances, cannot be doubted. The amount 
of its prosperity may alone prove it to have 
long injoyed civil quiet, rare of any duration 
among Grecian cities. Hence a philosopher- 
poet of the age, celebrating the splendid hospi- 
tality of Gellias, called his house *the respected 

* resort of strangers, which evil had never 

* reached '^* 
But, in a state wher^ the citizens Ivefe so 

wealthy, and, compared with the whole popu- 
lation, so few; where the distinction between a 
citizen and a free inhabitant not a citizen, 
involved, in regard to some important points, 
a total separation and even opposition of inte- 
rests : where citii^ens, and free inhabitants not 
citizens, were eijually served by slaves more 
numerous than both; how was public defence 
to be provided for? HoW were the wealthy 
citizens to be made soldiers, or those not ciii-' 

*^ Biwp a.AiCi Ai/«»i«i, JUUCfT«1o« eiflrli^fi. Einped. ap. Diod^ 
L 13. c. 83« 



PROSPERITY OF AGRIGENTUM. 

zens, or not wealthy, to be trusted with arms ? 
The expediency, or necessity, for the wealthy 
to be guardians of their own property, was 
obvious and generally admitted; and in the 
pressure of war they might be brave and dili* 
gent : but to bear, or to be liable continually to 
the requisition for bearing, the fatigue and 
restraint and privations incident to a soldier's 
duty, they might as ,well not be rich. Accord- 
ingly, on being put to trial, the inconvenience 
arising to the service from the indulgences 
which the Agrigentines on military duty would 
provide for themselves, was such as to make a 
law necessary specially to restrain it. It was 
decreed that no soldier, on night duty, should 
have a bed more furnished than with one mat- 
tress, a bolster and pillow, a blanket, and a 
curtain". This, says Diodorus, being reck- 
oned the hardest manner of resting to be 
required of -a private soldier on duty, it may be 
guessed what was the attention to ease, and the 
refinement of luxury, where not so limited. 

Such, as far as may be gathered from ac- 
counts remaining, was the internal state of 
Agrigentum, In regard to external politics 
the Agrigentines appear to have stood at this 
time much insulated among the Sicilian Greeks. 
Their government had maintained close con- 
nection with the Syracusan, while Syracuse was 
under the administration of Hermocrates, and 
both cities were connected with LacedsBmon* 

" Perhaps a mosquito or gnatnet. 
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CHAP. But when Hermocrate^ was banished^ the con* 
ffifl# nection between the Syracusan government 
^nd the Lacedaemonian se^ms nearly to have 
ceased. At the time of which we are treating, 
Dexippus, a Lacedasmonian, charged with the 
care of the Lacedaemonian interps)ts in Sicily, 
'Vvas residing at Gela". prom the sameperioc^ 
the Agrigenline government had no cordial 
connection with Syracuse; but its connection 
with Lacedaemon remained unimpaired, and 
its communication with the Lacedaemoniau 
ininister in Sicily, uninterrupted. When there^ 
fore the Agrigentines found themselves par-* 
ticularly threatened by the^ preparations at 
parthage, they applied to Dexippus, who gave 
readily his personal services. He accepted a 
commission for raising a force of mercenaries^ 
for which the Laced«mpnian name would at 
that time afford great advantage,* and with 9. 
body of fifteen hupdred he passed to Agrigen-* 
piod. var, turn. We find, in this age, Italians, under th^ 
name of Can^panians, commonly adventuring 
for hire in the Sicilian wars. Eight hundred, 
who bad been in the Carthaginian service, were 

^* Diodorus says xararftSiK vvl TvfaKovaUf9, 1, 13. c. 93, 
* stationed at Gela by the Syracusans.' This he has gained 
probably from his partial guide T>iiiaeu8| whom he before 
quotes K)r an account of Dexippus, c. 85. Beside the impro- 
bability that the Syracusan government, in its circmnstances 
at the time, could direct, the residence of the IjacedaBmonian 
commissioner m Sicily, all that precedes and all that follows, 
in his own history, combine to show that the fact was other- 
wise. It is observable that Wesseling, in his Latin transla? 
tion, has passed by the phrase viri XvfOMoaifp, which he has 
nevertheless noticed in a note, and yet has not a word to 
apcopnt for his omission of it iq traaslating^ 
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now iDgaged by the Agrigentines for their iect. 
defence ag^-inst the Carthaginians. v^JS!!^ 

The army under Hannibal and Imilcon at Diod. 1. 13. 
length landed on the Sicihan shore, en^bered 61. 93. f 
the Agrigentine territory unopposed, 'and in- 
camped near the city. The historian Ephorus B.C. 406. 
did not scruple to report it three hundred * ' *^' 
thousand men; but the Sicilian Tiinseus, with' 
more respect for probability, reckoned it only 
a hundred and twenty thousand. The first 
measure of the Carthaginian generals, however, . 
wa3 not of hostility : tliey sent a deputation to 
the Agrigentine government with the liberal 
proposition of alliance and society in arms ; or, 
that being iinacceptable, peace and neutrality. 
How far a magnanimous and provident policy^ 
or how far party ifiterest diecided the Agrigen* 
ttnetf, we have no means to discover, but both 
the proposals were rejected. 

IsDprovement in the art of attacking foptifi^ 
catioM was much restrained among the Greeks 
by the general public poverty of their nume- 
toufl little Kkates. The Carthaginians were nol 
80 1 united • A pdiinoipal species of that artillery » 
which the Gceeks afterward improved, lind the 
Romans perfected, was, according I0 Diodonis^ 
alc^dy familiat .with them. Moving wooden, 
towers, and battering-engines were accordingly 

prepared to force the walla of Agrigentum; but 
the gairidon* in one successful sally, destroyed 
i^V^ aim Meaauirea were immediately taken 
ioT replacing .them ;: but a peatilefttial sickness Dioa.i.t), 
vising in tht besieging army checked exertion '* ^ 

j> 4 and 
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c H A B. and destfoyed numbers. Hannibal himself ftll 
^xxix^^ under it; but Imilcon nevertheless, as far as 
the weakened' state of his army would allow, 
continued to press the siege. 

Tho between the Agrigentine government, 
and those who, since the expulsion of Hermo* 
crate$, had ruled Syracuse, there was no cor-r 
diality, yet the storm which was falling on 
Diod.i. 13. Agrigentum too nearly threatened Syracuse to 
*; ^^: be observed with indifference therci nor pro- 
bably could the Syracusan administration 
avoid censure among the Syracusan people, if 
they wholly omitted, in the existing crisis, to 
support the antient pretension of their city to 
be the head and protectress of Sicily. Com- 
piunication was therefore held with all the 
Sicilian apd Italian cities, which had been 
accustomed to act in subordination, or were 
disposed to act in concert, with Syracuse. 
Auxiliaries came from Messena, and from some 
of the Italian states. Reinforced by these, the 
Syracusan army marched under the orders of 
Paphnasus. The Camarinsan and GeloUn 
^roops arranged themselves under him as he 
passed their towns. And with a fofce thus 
altogether, it is said, of about thirty thousand 
foot and five thousand horse, Daphnasus has* 
^ened to relieve Agrigentum, 
e. f 7« The Carthaginian army was, after all the loss 

by gickness, if we may trust the historian, still 
so stfpng, that, without any interruption of the 
sieg^, Imilcon could send a force outnumber-* 
ing the (jir^eks to pieet tbenu A battle ipsued 
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%t the passage of the river Himera» on the bor<r 
dcr of the Geloan territory. The Greeks, 
completely victorious, pursued the Carthagi* 
oians to their own camp, through which they 
fled for refuge within the besieging division's^ 
lines. Daphnseus occupied the camp thus 
deserted by the enemy^ and thence commanded 
eommunication with the city« 

For the deliverance of Agrigentum now, a 
pause of civil strife only, and some military 
subordination, seem tb have been wanting. 
But the Agrigentine constitution, adapted to 
the sunshine in which it had been nurtured, was 
unfit for a season of storms. The triumphant 
arrival of the relieving army, under democra* 
tical leaders, incouraged the party m oppositioa 
to that which actually held the government; 
and the popular mind^ impatient under the 
evils of the siege, was prepared for irritation. 
When the flight of the enemy's defeated army 
was observed from the walls, the exulting mul- 
titude was impatient to be led out to share in 
the honor of victory. Admonition of danger 
from the superbr force of the besieging army, 
watching opportunities from within its lines, 
was heard with indignation. Even the autho- 
jrity of Dexippus, supported as it was by his 
military reputation, with the added dignity of 
the Lacedaemonian name, could hardly inable 
their generals to restrain them. Repressed at 
length for the occasion, in the first intercourse 
with the relieving army, this temper, (how far 
|))sti^te4 by part^ art we are uninfprmed,) 
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broke out agaia with violenoe. Corruptioor 
was imputed to. the generals. Dexippus sup«» 
porting theniy his character was reviled with 
theirs, and such tumult followed that civil 
rule and mUitary command failed together. 
At length) whether from the habit of attending 
to debate, or through influence of the demo- 
cratical leaders, who might see opportunity for 
directing the tempest, the riotous crowd took 
some regularity of form as a popular assembly. 
A stranger, Menes, commander of the Cama-^ 
sinasan forces, was the principal speaker. In 
a violent invective he accused the Agrigentine 
generals of treachery. In Vain they desired to 
he heard in their defence; clamor overbore 
their voices; noise presently led to action; 
four were massacred on the spot, and tlie fifth 
was spared, it is said, only in pity of hi9 
youth. 

After this infuriate act of popular despo* 
tism, the multitude were not readily to be 
brought agaiti to the moderation which their 
^ m! ^ '^* instigators now desired. Elated at the same 
time with the success of the irelieving army 
against the forein.enen^y> and wHb their own 
triumph over their unfortunate genei als, and 
jealous of all superiors, they would s^ubmit to 
no restraint. If there were any public stores^ 
they were spent without economy ; and what 
individuals possessed, none ventured with zny 
authority to inquire. Nor does there appear to 
have been any combination in effibrk with the 
jelieving army, which, un$ier the orders of 

Paphnaeu^ 
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Dafxbnsus, was acti^^^ and sometimes success- 
ful, m lutrassing the besiegers. Imilcon, never- 
theless, within his lines, which the Greeks 
dared not attack, prosecute^ his works regu* 
lariy 9jid steddily ; so that, in the eighth month oi 93. 3. 
of the siege, winter being already set in, they ^•^•♦^ 
were completed. 

Thus, suddenly, want came upon the city, 
when means of supply by land were stopped. 
The sea however was yet open, and the Syra- 
cusan government did not neglect allies whom, 
more particularly since the massacre of the 
generals, they considered as their partizans. 
A large convoy of provisions was sent ; sup- 
posed i(i security under escort of the Syracu-r 
san ^eet, becau;»e it was understood that the 
Carthaginian fleet was laid up in the harbours 
of I^lotya and Panormus for the winter. But 
Imilcon, watchful of events, had ordered his 
fleet round. The Greeks, as they approachec) 
Agrigentum, were attacked by a superior force ; 
eight pf their ships df war were sunk, the t€$% 
fofced ashore, and the whole convoy was taken* 

The besieging army, before suffering from 
3carcity, was relieved by the prices made, and 
%he state of the be3iege4 was rendered hope- 
less '^ Neither the mercenaries, nor the Ita- 
lian auxiliaries, together no inconsiderable por^ 
tion pf the military force in the place, appear 
to liave had either share or interest in the m(i$t 

■ 

* * TTio we m^ readily believe there wa4 some scarcity in 
die Carthaginian camp, yet Diodorus-'s accounl of it i5 evi- 

£Uy exaggerated^ for the sea was always open to Imilcoa^ 
{, §9 thnand wa9 ^0 t<> bill arm^9 

Mcre 
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CHAP, sacrc of the generals and the revolution insuing. 

^^/^^r ^^ course they reckoned themselves not bound 
to bear famine for those with whom they were 
little satisfied, in a cause now become forlorn. 
Accordingly the Campanians deserted to the 
Carthaginians, with whom they had formerly 
served. The Italian Greeks, observing oppor- 
tunity for retreat yet open, marched to their 
several homes. Dexippus at the same time 
withdrew. The retreat of the Italian Greek* 
is said, and not improbably, to have been con- 
certed with him ; but report was farther circu- 
lated that hetookabribe of fifteen talents fabout 
three thousand pounds) from the Carthaginians, 
for this service. But the circulation of such 
a report was a mode of party Avarfare so easy, 
and, among the Greeks, so ordinary, that the 
meer circumstance of its circulation cannot 
intitle it to credit, and other motives for the 
conduct of Dexippus are obvious. After the 
assassination of the Agrigentine generals, not 
only his situation as an individual must have 
been uneasy, but in just consideration of his 
public character, it might be necessary for 
him to quit Agrigentum^ 

The force however still in the place was 
^qual to the defence of the walls, and more 
easily to be subsisted and more at the disposal 
of those who had obtained the lead, for the 
absence of those wTio had quitted it. The 
scarcity however being notoriously such as to 
threaten famaie, the popular will no longer 
opposed inquiry about the remaining stock, 
IP4 ^^ ^^ found insufficient for the suppoit 
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bf the remaining numbers for many days. 
Favorable terms of capitulation, little usual, 
were unthought of. FljgJit, however, under 
cover of a midwinter night, appeared prac- 
ticable. It was resolved upon by the lead- 
ing men, and seems to have been ably con- 
ducted. Obviating opportunity for public 
debate, with necessity for their plea^ and fear 
for their instrument, they announced, in the 
day, that the city must be evacuated that very 
evening. The desire of saving life, tho with f'^*-'^ 
the loss of all besides, operated upon the mul- 
titude ; and the greater part of the .citizens, 
with their families, those* able to bear arms 
forming a strong escort, arrived in safety at 
Gela. Some, however, infirm through age or 
sickness, were unavoidably left behind ; and 
some refused to move; preferring death, ac- 
cording to the historian, from their own' or. 
friendly hands, with all the comforts of their 
former state yet about them, to a precarious 
life in exile and indigence. Most of these 
seem to have been of the higher ranks, and of 
the party of the massacred generals ; little 
hopeful of just measure, had they joined in the 
emigration, either from the ruling party of 
their own fellow citizens or from thtf democra- 
tical republics to which the flight was directed. 
Possibly indeed participation in the flight was 
denied to them. The wealthy and worthy 
Gellias '> was among those who could not or 

Djod.!. 13. s.pOi 

would 
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CHAP, would not fly. With some friends he repaired 
^ ^j^l^' , to a temple of Minerva, not without hope which 
might be founded on experience at Selinus and 
Himera, that its sanctity, or rather the humane 
consideration of the Carthaginian general foil 
unarmed suppliants, would protect them. Vio- 
lence however being threatened, possibly from 
the unrulvpess of Spanish, Gallic, or Numidian^ 
troops, in the first moments of victory, they 
themselves set fire to the place^ and perished 
with it. 

The honesty of Diodoru-s, amid his preju-« 
dices, shows Imilcon as little in any othef 
quality as in cruelty, that barbarian which th^ 
illiberality of the Roman writers would repre- 
sent all the Carthaginians. All valuables, of 
any considerable bulk or weight, had been' 
necessarily left by the fugitives. Statues and 
pictures, by the best Grecian artists, abouncted 
in Agrigentum. The most esteemed of these 
were selected by Imilcon to adorn Carthage. 
The town he carefully preserved for wintei* 
quarters for his army. 

SECTION IV. 

((knstemaiion qfthe Sicilians. Rise of Diartysius. Change of 

the Administration qf Syracuse. 

Dtoa.hi3. Intelligbncse of the fate of Agrigentum 
spread terror through the Grecian towns of 
Sicily. The second of the iland having fallen, 
it was generally apprehended that Uiere coold 
be security nowhere, unless perhaps in the first, 
and hardly there. Many sent then" families 

and 
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and moveable property to Syracuse, and many, 
for surer safety, to the Grecian towns of Itatly. 
Fear then being more apt to be impatient than 
wise, there appeared everywhere a disposition 
to criminate past conduct of public affairs, but 
nowhere any just measures, or hardly proposals 
for a better course. The Agrigentitie refugees 
bad been removed frotft Gela to Syracuse; 
where, amid their wants and depehdency, they 
were vehement in invective against their 
leaders, for whom they had massacred those 
undet whose guidance they had prospered. 
Meanwhile the Syraeusans were everywhere 
courted and everywhere unpopular; all con- 
curring in blame of the Syracusan administra* 
tfon, while all, through consciousness of ina- 
brlity to defend themselves, were anxious for 
Syracusan protection. 

Nor was Syracuse itself more united or more 
satisfied. So were those at the head of affairs 
aware of their own insufficiency for the exist- 
ing crisis, that all avoided a leading part in 
popular debate. They waited the orders of the 
soverein people, and the people, unadvised by 
any in whom there was general confidence^ 
could give none. Nor perhaps should this be 
considered;} as marking any great deficiency, 
either of ability or courage, in the individuals; 
for in the actual sUite of parties it would be 
difficult for them, even with very considerable* 
abilities to hold that leading influence among 
tiie Sicilian cities, that commanding situation 
with regard to the common politics, without 

M'hich, 
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which, to conduct the common concerns of tli<! 
Grecian interest advantageously, must be im- 
possible. Hermocrates was on the point of 
uniting Sicil}^ when, by his death, his party 
lost an influence which their opponents did not 
gain, and the Grecian interest through the 
iland remained like limbs without a head. 

Fortunately the Carthaginians thought it 
necessary for their mercenary troops, not less 
than the Greeks usually for their citizens, to 
rest from warfare during winter. While then, 
observing the hesitation and indecision of those 
accustomed to hold the lead, all sober men in 
the Grecian cities looked forward with much 
anxiety for the events of the coming springs 
a youth of Syracuse, named Dionysius, by the 
boldness and fluency of his eloquence, drew 
attention and acquired consideration in the 
assembly there. Born in the middle rank of 
citizens, Dionysius had been very well edu-* 
cated '^. At the age of only twenty -two, he 
had attended Hermocrales on the unfortunate 
occasion when he lost his life, and had him-^ 
self been then so severely wounded as to be 

'^ Bonis parentibus atque honesto loco natus, etsi id quU 
dem alius alio modo tradidit. Cic. Tusc. 1. 5. c. oo. Aioirv* 

«xxeK. Isocr. ep. ad Phiiipp. p. 350. t. i. ed. Auger. So 
Oliver CromweU might be decribed as iroXXoroc. Demos- 
theneSy disposed to revile Dionysius, calls him y^nfAftmrtv^i 
Or, in Leptin. p. 506. ed4 Reiske, Diodorus describes him 

■« yp»iMfAaTUt^ it€U Tot tv;^*»1o( Ihtirov, h 1 3. C. 3^* ^^ Seems 

equally improbable that his birth was either very high or 
very low ; hut that his education was of the best^ and hm 
introduction early to the society of the first med of Syracuss^ 
appears imqoe8tionahle« 

left 
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left on the spot for dead. Possibly this cir- sect. 
cumstance saved him from the general pro- ^^' 
scriptioD of the friends of Hermocrates, and 
consideration for his youth may have assisted 
toward his complete pardon. In the following 
year he served in the Syracusan army under 
Daphnxus against the Carthaginians, and dis- j^^ j^,-^ 
tinguished himself by his activity, courage, ^^••*' 
and military skill. Among the friends of his 
earliest youth was Philistus, a youth nearly of 
his own age'* of one of the wealthiest families 
of Syracuse. Philistus was indowed with «• 9*' 
talents military, political, and litterary, but not 
with powers of eloquence to command a popu- 
lar assembly. Dionysius, through his ability 
for supplying this deficiency, was inabled, at 
the age of twenty-four, to stand forward al- 
most, at once as leader of a party, in opposition 
to those actually at the head of affairs. * 

Neither the common practice of the Grecian 
republics, nor thb example of the opponents of 
Hermocrates, nor the usual temper , of his years, 
would lead Dionysius to moderation in his op- 
position. He daringly imputed to the Syracusan 
generals corruption from the enemy ; and with 
advantage, and probably with truth, he turned 
against them the accusation which they or 
their party had been wont to urge against 
Hermocrates. * As for the cause of the many,* pjf*-'* 
Be said, ' it is but a pretence for acquiring 
* power, and they had long abandoned it. 

"* The age of Philistus may he nearly gathered from that 
#f Dionysiuf 4 whom he outliTed several years. 

Vol, VII, £ * Power. 
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power, and the advantages of military and 
civil eminence, are their objeeta. These at- 
tained, democracy^ oligarchy, monarchy, all 
are equal to them ; they will scruple nothing 
that may promote their individual interests/ 
Such invective^ assisted by the general ac- 
knowlegement of necessity for new and im- 
proved measures, made au impression on .the 
public mind, which incoyraged the young 
orator to a very bold attempt : * Imminent,' he • 
said, ' as the rum is which threatens Syracuse 

* and all Sicily, while Sicily is looking to 

* Syracuse for preservation, the regular cxpi- 
^ ration of office and command ought not to 

* be waited for. Not a moment longer should 

* the welfare and existence of the state be 
^ trusted to weak and corrupt hands* If 
' Syracuse and Sicily are to be saved, the peo- 
' pie must exert their unquestioned power, and 

* the present generals must be displaced. Their 
' successors then should be chosen, not amoAg 
'' those, or the friends of those, already tried, 
** and found unable or false ; they should be 

* known friends of the people, taken from 

* among the people *^/ 

* *' It has be^ii ftilf pos^/ By some modem writers, tBaf 

Dionysius, who confessedly began^life in the pdrty of Her- 
moc rates, changed sides when he came forward as an Orator, 
because he professed himself -advocate for the power of the 
many, Against the men in administration./ But for this there 
seems no antient authority, nor is the conjecture at all war- 
ranted by the circumstancers known to us- Dionysius, for 
himself and his partizons together, soaght popularity agftinst 
a party which had risen by popularity; just as with us, in 
tlie two first Georges* days, the Tories, in opposition, assert- 
ed Whig principle^, while the Whigs, in power, were aceused 
of Tory measures; the parties remaining fttiU the same. * 

Against 



fcortii^ATioN or dionVsius. 

Agaihst this violent proposal the generals 
ftnd magistratiis exclaimed, as not only, in its 
lenor, seditious, but a direct breach of a posi- 
tive law. A prosecution was accordingly in- 
stituted against Dionysiils, and he was con- 
demned to pay^the fine which the law imposed 
for the offence. He was however so supported 
hy his party, that not only the fine was im- 
mediately paid for him, but he was irtcouraged 
to repeat his invective in the next assembly; 
and even to renew the offensive motion. His 
party gained strength : the generals were com- 
pelled to yield their situation, and Dionysius^ 
the leading orator of the assembly, was ap* 
pointed among their successors. 

Such is the amount of information, all de- 
rived from writers adverse to Dionysius, of a 
revolution, by which that party in Syracuse 
Was overthrown, which had* been powerful 
enough to drive Hermocrates into banishment, 
to give a new constitution to the republic, and 
to hold the government now for five years. 
In this partial information however is fully 
implied what honorably distinguishes this 
among Gfecian revolutions, that neither blood- 
shed attended it, nor expulsions, nor any vio- 
lence upon the qonstitution*^ The just, hu- 

■• The worst irrtgulanty that the defeated party could 
impute, was that Dionysius repeatedly incurred the penalty 
for proposing the removal of the generals before the expira* 
tion of their term, ahd that Philistus had the insolence to 
declare himself ready to pay it as often as it might be in- 
curred, lliat Philistus would be so imprudent seems un- 
Ukely enough ; aud that such a course would produce, as the 
simple Diodorus affirms, the abandonment of the prosecution 
ty tiring Xht prosecutors, cannot appear very likely. 

•^ £ 2 . mane, 
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mane, generous, and truly-patriotic spirit of 
Hermocrates appears to have survived among 
his friendsi and to have influenced all their 
measures. Tlie next transaction of which we 
have noticj?, was a measure of beneficence 
adapted to strengthen their new power, so a» 
to obviate the necessity for severities, so usual 
among the contests of Grecian faction. Numi 
bcrs of the party of Hermocrates were yet 
living in exile. To move their recall in the 
general assembly, where their opponents had 
^o lately borne the sway, was undertaken by 
Dionysius. * Those unhappy men,' he said, 
speaking of it as a known fact, * had evinced 
the sincerity of their patriotism, by refusing 

• 

very advantageous oifers from the Cartha- 
ginians. How much then their assistance in 
the existing crisis was wanted to oppose the 
danger impending from the enMiy of the 
Grecian name, was too strongly aod univer* 
sally felt to need that he should inlarg^ upon 
it The very fact, that the aid of ^11 th« 
Grecian states around, as far as Italy and 
Peloponnesus, had been importuned, would 
alone suffice for proof. It could not there* 
fore but be most impolitic to deny to citizens 
of approved merit their anxious wish to join 
in the defence of their country and of the 
Grecian cause/ The arguments of Dionysius 

prevailed, and the measure was regularly and 

quietly carried. 

If indeed we might believe Diodorus for 

the character of the recalled exiles^ tliey were 

worthless vagabonds, the lowest of mankind* 

Bat 
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But the tenor of his own narrative sufficiently sect. 
shows that this description, copied from Ti- ^ A^i 
m^us and others, deeply interested, and there*- 
fore violent in opposition to the party of 
Dionysius, is utterly unjust. Such persons 
could have been introduced to the rights of 
Syracusan citizens only to support violences, 
which are not imputed, or to produce a change 
In the constitution, whic^ evidently was not 
made. The popular constitution, and the juris** 
prudence adapted to such a constitution, byDio« 
cles, after the expulsion of Hermocrates, remain* 
' ed, as far as any accounts tell, unaltered. We 
cannot but regret the want^ of the history of 
Philistus, tho it would probably have its par- 
tialities, to confront with these accounts. In 
cojiating however all that remains to us, even 
ffom the opposite party, we find it satisfactorily 
shown, that the principal supporters of Diony- 
sius were the principal persons of the party of 
Hermocrates, and that the exiles restored by 
him, were all or mostly banished for their at- 
tachment to that party, and for some eminence 
iuit^ 

*^ Diodorns himself relates the baniihment of the fiiends 
•f Uenoocrates, and we have no account of any other exiles. 
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SECTION V. 

TacU(m at^ Gcla ; Lacedantonian Authority there npersedeS' 
by Syracusan, Violence of the Opposition Party in Syracuse. 
Dior^siui and Hipparinus elected Autocraior'Genetalt of 
' Syracuse, 

The new ^dministrq^tiou having thus attained 
spm^ stabilit}', it was among their most press^ 
ipg duties, and indeed the very pretence and 
purpose of the change, IQ look ai'ound Sicily, 
and, U3ing with diligence and prudepce the 
state of parties iq the Grecian cities, to form 
a coafederacy under the lead of Syracuse, that 
might suffice to prevent the further progress of 
the arms of Carth^ige. On the Agrigentine, 
the la§t conquered territory, bordered the Ge-? 
^^•9i-3- loan. AtGela, on retiring from Agrigentum, 
Piod/i. 13! the Lacedaemonian minister, Dexippus, had re-» 
^^^' sumed his station. But his authority did not 
suffice to still the storm of faction there. He 
seems ipdeed not to have been a m^n of talents 
equal- to his situation. The mercenary force 
lie commanded, instead of preserving peace^ 
was a principal cause of disturbances. Th^ 
failure of pay, due from the late Agrigentinc 
government, was the ground of uneasiness and 
pretence for tumult ; while, not only to prevent* 
disorder, but to have that force, if possible^ 
jealous in the Grecian cause, was highly im-* 
portant; for Gela, next in course for attack, 
could ill hope, with its own strength, to witln 
stand the Carthaginian arms. Dexippus urgec) 
%Q |he Qeloan government the pressure of cir-» 

^ums^qc^ftj^ 
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cnmstanccs, which required the liquidation of 
the debt, confessedly just in the demand, tho" 
not precisely due from them. One party 
among the GeloUn people admitted the reason- 
ing ; but their opponents persuaded a majority 
of the short-sighted multitude to disregard the 
policy, and considertng the naked right ofrly^ ^ 
to Teject the demand. 

The situation of Gela now became most 
critical T-hi'eatened hy a forein foe, of such 
preponderant power that successful resistance 
could hardly be hoped from the best united 
efforts of its people, not only they were di- 
vided amoiirg themselves, but -hatl, within their 
walls, a body of mercenaries readier to join 
the enemy than assist them. In these "distress-^ 
ing" circumstances some of the principal men 
addressed the Syracu«an government, as the 
old and natural head of the Sicilian Greek 
interest, soUciling its exertion for the preser- 
vation of a city so importanX to ithe drmaa 
cause. 

Tho unnoticed by the historkn, yet it ap- 
pears probable that the Syracusan government 
was a4r6ftdy prepared for the event. Dionysius 
was appointed commissioner to assist in settling 
the affairs of Gela, and a foroe of two thou- 
sand foot, and fou^r hundred horse, was placed 
under his command for the purpose. On his 
arrival at Gela an assembly of the people was 
summoned. Both Dionysius and Dexippus 
attended, but we have no inforination how far 
cither interfered^ while, apparently in all conr 

14 stjtutionai 
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CHAP, stitutional form, a number of Geloila citizeni 
^'^- . were accused, condemned, and executed. The 
party which had supported Dexippus in his 
requisition for the arrears due to the merce- 
naries was thus clearly established in power, 
and a decree of the people followed, directing 
that the property of the seditious, who had 
been executed, should be confiscated for the 
purpose. 

The business of the commissioner of Syra- 
cuse, as head of the Grecian interest in Sicily, 
on such an occasion, would be of ^reat diffi-r 
culty and delicacy. It was most important to 
court popularity. If he could obviate vio"- 
Jence by soothing, it were well ; but he mlist 
not directly and openly thwart tlie popular in« 
clino^tion. He had then another difficulty, to 
reconcile his authority with that of the Lace«r 
dsemonian commissioner, Dexippus, who was 
sent by his state to assume a superiority over 
every other stranger, in every republic of tl>c 
iland. In this alone he was unsuccessful. The 
proud Spartan, vexed apparently at his own 
experienced inability to carry his own inH 
portant purpose, so connected with the safety 
of Gela, and of the whole Grecian interest in 
Sicily, vexed at his obligation to a Syracusan, 
whose superiority, however disclaimed, was 
too unavoidably apparent, but especially vexed 
St the gratitude demonstrated by his own mer- 
cenaries, for justice obtained through the int 
terference of the Syracusan, which he, a Spar* 
taPi had insisted upon for them in' vaip, returned 
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all civilities with coldness, and even with indi- 
cation of disgust. The Gelo^n people, or at 
least the party which obtained the rule in Gela, 
carried far their demonstrations of satisfaction 
with the conduct of Dionysius, After having 
decreed him great honors in their own city, 
and transmitted to Syracuse testimonies of 
their approbation, the most unqualified and 
most flattering, they proceeded to evince their 
confidence in him, by requesting that he M'ould 
himself stay among them, to direct the defence 
of their city against the formidable attack ex- 
pected. Circumstances in Syracuse would ill 
allow this ; but he assured them of his readiness 
to return, in the first nK>ment of their danger, 
and of his hope that it might be with a force 
sufficient to give them security. 

Of the coUegues of Dionysius, remaining 01.93.1. 
vested with the supreme executive power in S'aS\t^* 
Syracuse, a majority were not his friends. The ^' 93» 94- 
failure of extant antient writers to name any of 
them, tends to indicate that none were of great 
eminence* Their actions are equally unnoticed, 
and remain indicated only by what is reported 
of the conduct of Dionysius on his return. His 
invectives were vehement, imputing to them 
at the same time weakness and treachery ; and 
he went so far as to declare that he could no 
longer hold community of councils and respon* 
sibility with them ; either they must be removed, 
or he must resign his situation* In an assembly^ ^ 

of the people, held for debate on these import- 
m% questions^ the contest of oratory was so 

longp 
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long and so equally maintained, that decision 
was referred to the morrow. The superiority 
of the party of Dionysius at length becoming 
manifest, some of his adherents exclaimed, 

* that the dismissal of the other generals ought 

* not to satisfy ttie people; they should bepro- 

* secuted for their misdeeds.' Dionvsius him- 
lelf however and his more intimate friends, 
holding the principles of liberality and modera- 
tion which had always characterized the party 
of Hermocrates, objected to this: * Hasty pro- 
secutions,* they said, * were apt to involve 
injustice. Nor was the present a season for 
inquiries which wanted leisure, when aa 
enemy, powerful as the Carthaginians, might 
be daily expected at their gates. A remedy 
for existing evils, which experience recom- 
mended, was in their power; it was no more 
than to appoint one eflficient general, with' 
full authority; not to be thwarted in his 
measures for the public good by perverse or 
corrupt collegues. So it was that their fore- 
fathers, under the illustrious Gelon, had 
defeated the countless host of Carthage at 
Himera/ 

This motion was received with acclamation. 
Indeed for example of a single person at the 
head of theSyracusan affairs, civil and military, 
it were needless to seek back so far as Geloh, 
had not the popularity and glory of his name 
invited ; for a complete precedent seems af- 
forded in the administration of Diodes. The 
existing board of generals was abolished ; but, 

whether 
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whether the authority of others checked the* sect. 
popular extravagance and his ambition, or his ^- , 
own prudence, weighing the objections to his di o. p. 
youth and mediocrity of birth, and the advan- ?a?Ci6»4! 
tage to be derived from an associate superior in 'p^l^^\, 
years and famil}' consideration, he was not ^^^' 
raised alone to the first magistracy; Hippa- 
rinu;, first in rank and property among the 
Syracusans, was ap|K)inted his collegue To 
them together the supreme power, civil and 
military, was compjitted, with the title of auto- 
crator-generals J a title ;^nd power, which we 
have seen not uncommon among the Grecian 
ifpublicSy ^nd especially in arduous and 
threatening circumstances*®." 

The state of parlies at Syracuse now appears 
to have been nearly this. The friends of Her* 
jnocrates, some, with more, soipe M'itb less fevor 
toward a youth of five and twenty, who had 

^ Diodorus makes Dionysius sole autocrator-general, under 
the circumstances of popular election, related in the text, 
without any mention ot Hipparinutt, We owe to Plutarch the 
positive in!ormati(«i that Hipparinus was his collegue, with- 
o;it which the mention of their political connection by Aris*' 
totie would-be less '-ertainly intelligible. The appearimce of 
niegative evidence, hi the account ot Diodorus, will be enough 
kjiown, by those who may have compared his narrative with 
^hose of Thucydides oj: Xenophon, to be of no weiglit. In- 
deed it is little likely that Plutarch, who has so labored his 
panegyric of Dmn, son of Hipparinus, and his invective 
against Dion^'sius, would have reported so close a political 
connection between his favorite hero's father and the object 
of fiis obloquy, unless the authority for it not only was good, 
• but generally known, and not to be discredited. This ray 
froiAthe biogrdpher, incidentally thrown on a dark, yet inte- 
resting portion of Grecian history, is indeed of high value, a« 
it assists our judgement not a little in proceeding among 
shapes often of uncouth and often of uncertain appearance, iu ^ 
(|ie oarrativ^ of the only remaining historian, 
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80 extraordinarily risen to the^head of them/ 
supported the new government. The party of 
Diodes, of whom Daphnseus, the late general ' 
in chief, was among the most eminent, sub- 
mitted to itj with minds most hostile. Diony- 
sius ,had won from them the favor of a large 
majority of the many, whom Diodes had so 
successfully courted". It became of course 
their imputation against the new government, 
that it was supported only by a worthless or 
infatuated multitude* Calumny, so ordinary 
a mode of civil warfare now throughout the 
republics, would tinge the reports of Siciiiaif 
affairs passing to Greece, the exact state and 
character of which would be little likely to be 
very well known anywhere. Nor have we 
Aristot.Qt ^"^21^5 to appreciate the intimation of Aristotle, 
•^* that Hipparinus was led by the embarrassment 

of private affairs, produced by extravagance, 
to associate himself in political situation with 
Dionysius. 

But the Sicilian historian, honest amid his 
prejudices, shows, in his narrative of facts, that 
a generous and mild spirit, becoming the suc- 
cessors of Hermocrates, guided the measures 
of the new administration. Severity against 
opponents was avoided. None were even 

Aiori/<r»of MrMx^fi ffttrnyo^ avroxfor^f. c. 94. . This toul slur 
upon democracy, provoked from a zealous partizan of demo- 
cracy, strengthens the evidence to the fact, if corrohoration 
/ indeed could be wanted, that Dionysius now was supported by 
the great body oif the Syracosaa^itizens, which formerly sup- 
ported Diodes. 

q driven 
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driven to flight* It appears to have been the 
purpose, on the contrary, by extensive conci- 
liation of friends^ to obviate the necessity for 
violent repression of even the most determined 
enemies. In the general assembly Dionysius 
proposed an increase, Diodorus says a duplica- dmILis. 
tion^ of the ordinary pay to citizens for military ** '** 
service. The measure, gratifying to the many, 
was readily carried. This indeed was a kind 
of extensive bribery. But it had many exam- 
ples ^mong republics wealthy enough to have 
means for it, and by no statesman perhaps had 
been carried farther than the great Pericles ; 
nor can we be at all certain whether it was 
more calculated to produce political evil, or 
rather, in the existing circumstances, whether 
it might not be beneficial, and even necessary. 
Such measures having been taken for quiet 
within Syracuse, the administration proceeded 
in those begun fof establishing such order 
throughout the Grecian towns, as might best 
give them means to oppose the forein enemy. 
The Leontine territory was held by a mixed 
Grecian population, of which the unfortunate 
refugees from Agrigentum were now perhaps 
the largest part. It formed a separate republic, 
under that uncertain kind of subordination to 
Syracuse, which we have seen so common 
among the smaller Grecian states. Its affairs 
requiring the interference of the superintending 
government, Dionysius marched from Syra* 
cuse with an escort, and incamped midway for 

the 
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€HAP. *^^ tLight. Before morning" he was attackeof 
xxiK. by a force from which he was compelled to fly, 
and, being pursued, betook refuge in the castle 
of Leontini. Intelligence of his danger quickly 
reaching Syracuse, a powerful body arrived 
next day, and his assailants dispersed. The 
enemies of Dionysius afterward asserted that 
this nightly attack was a meer fiction. The 
story altogether is the very counterpart of that 
of the similar attempt against Peisistratus at 
Athens, and the result was the same. Th€i 
Syracusan people believed the assault to have 
been real, with the purpose of assassination 
and revolution ; and to give security to their 
commander-in-chief against future attempts^ 
they voted him, in general assembly, a guard 
for his person, to the amount, it is said, of six 
hundred men. This mode of security to men 
in th^ first situations in the commonweal th| 
tho affected to be considered, by writers of 
the opposite party, as marking Dionysius 
thenceforth decidedly a tyrant, was however 
neither then new, nor afterward considered, ai^ 
we shall have occasion very particularly to see^ 
an example unfit to be followed, or involving 
in any discredit the most zealous assertors of 
freedom. The late attempt then being consi-^ 
dered as proof that the liberality of the new 

** Diodorus relates the story of the nightly attack^ as if he 
had found it told so as not quite to suit the purpose of the ene- 
mies of Dionysius. Apparently in the desire to improve itf 
he has made his detail very incoherent and indistinct, and, in. 
tome parts where it ii intelligible, very improbable^ 

go- 
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^verninent had gone beyond prudence, and 
that stronger measures were necessary to ob- 
viate the plots of the disafFecled, some officers, 
who had been of the adverse party, were re- 
moved from their commands in the Syracusan 

« 

troops *\ and a body of mercenaries was brought 
from Gela. 

These measures of precaution being taken, Wod. i. ij. 
a capital prosecution was instituted against the 
two principal men of the opposition, Daphnaeus 
and Demarchus. What specific crime was 
ailed ged against them, the account coming 
only from the friends of their party, is not in- 
dicated, but, from that partial account^ it 
appears to have been in all constitutional form 
that they were tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. According to the same account, they 
were the first who suffered for their political 
conduct after Dionysius came into power ; and 
they suffered now, not in consequence of the 
revolution, but for measures directed to the 
overthrow of the new government, already 
legally and without any violence estabhshed. 

It was discovefed that Dexippus^ the Lace-^ 
dsemonian. minister, had taken part in the plot 
of Daphnseus and Demarchus. That his con« 
nection with them was new is evident from hit 
conduct /in the Agrigentine war, and it ap- 
pears to have been unauthorized by his govern- 

*• Diodorus sayg, all were removed who were not of known 
attachmeht to the ruling party ; but in the sequel he shows, 
•• we shall see, that it was not so. 

ment* 
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CHAP, ment Tlic Syraciusan government required 
xxix.^ }jiui immediately to quit Sicily ; and this 
strong measure, far from producing resent- 
ment, seems to have led to a renewal of the old 
connection of Lacedaemon with the party of 
. Hermocrates. The alliance of the Lacedse- 
monian government with the Syracusan under 
Dionysius we shall find lasting. 

At the early age of four or five and twenty^ 
Dionysius had now shown himself, in eloquence 
and in political business, the first man of 
Sicily, and perhaps of the time ; and he had 
given promising hope of those military talents, 
of which the war impending from Carthage 
would pressingly want the exertion. To his 
party he was, no doubt, necessary, as his party 
was necessary to him. It seems therefore to 
have been not without the purpose of binding 
them more closely together, that two weddings, 
at any rate very creditable to him, were about 
J^^^i' this time concluded. He himself married 
piutTitj Arete, daughter of Hermocrates, and he gave 
hh sister to Polyxenus, brother of the widow 
of that revered patriot. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Affairs of the Greeks in Si cilt and Italyj 
from the Settlement of the Syracusak 
Government, under DroNrsius and 
HiPPARTNU3, to the Restoration of the 
Syracusan Supremacy over the SicJiLrAN, 
and its Extension over the Italian, Greek 
Cities. 

SECTION L 

Siege qf Oela by the Carthaginians ; Evacuation of Gela and 
Camarina, Atrocious Violence qfthe Opposition at Sj/racusei 
Peace with Carthaga 

SCARCELY was the government of Syra- 
cuse brought to some consistency under the 
adniinistration of Dionysius and Hipparinus, B.C.4051 
and a rallying pdint thus provided for the ^^'^ 
Grecian interest in Sicily, when the move- 
ment ofthe Carthaginian army from Agri- 
gentum spred alarm throughout the] iland. 
Imilcon, if we should believe Diodorus, ia 
quitting Agrigentum, itacreased the general 
terror by a measure apparently adapted to that 
only purpose, and little consistent either with 
the common policy of the Carthaginians, or 
with his own previous conduct. He is said 
to have completely destroyed the city. The 
direction of his march, not deceiving the ap- 
prehension long entertained, was to Gela; 

The fortifications of this city were probably 
fiufficient for its defence against any ordinary 

Vol. YIL F ' Grecian 
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CH;AP. Grecian power; but its government was aware 
^^^- ^ that they were not equally to be trusted against 
the force under Imilcon, provided with an ar- 
tillery far superior to what was common among 
the Greeks. It had therefore been resolved 
that the women and children should be sent^ 
for better security, to Syracuse ; and as soou 
as the movement of the Carthaginian army and 
the direction of its march was ascertained^ 
measures were taken for their removal. But 
the apprehension of separation from the male 
part of their families, to be committed to the 
Care of strangers^ operated upon the minds of 
the women so much more forcibly than the 
fear of sharing their fate, that they resisted with 
vehemence and even with tumult. Assembling 
in the agora, clinging abo^t the altars, and 
urging intreaty with wailing and tears, the 
fueling excited, and a just aversion to the use 
of viohence, prevailed against a resolution die* 
tated apparently by a just prudence, and they 
were allowed to remain. 
Kod* 1. ij.. The Syracusans meanwhile had not neglect- 
ed preparation for the common defence of 
themselves and the Grecian interest in Sicily j 
and it appeared that the estimation of their 
government abroad was not diminished by the 
revolution of the preceding winter. Auxiliary 
forces were obtained 'not only from all the 
Si<;ilian, but from several of the Italian Greek 
cities, and the army whick marched under 
Dionysius to relieve Gela was^ according ttx 
some writers^ fifty thousand strong. We may 

however^ 
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hoirever^ on this occasioni 'perhaps better be- 
lieye the enemy of his fame, Timseus^ who re- 
ported the foot thirty thousand, and the horse 
one. thousand. A fleet of fifty ships of war 
attended the movements of the army: 

Such however was the force under Dionysius, 
and such the known superiority of the Grecian 
heavy-armed, that the Carthaginian general 
with his less regular troops, tho numerous and 
brave, would not meet them in the field, [bul^ 
(secure within his lines, . continued to press the 
siege. During twenty days, Dionysius, with 
the patient prudence of a veteran, abstaining 
from attack, directed his measures to intercept 
supplies, while he watched opportunities. The 
temper of a part of his army then compelled 
him to change his plan. For arms seem to 
have been denied to no Syracusan citizen : tb» 
new administration apparently hoping that) 
however experience had shown the inconve^ 
nience of their .first lenity and liberality, the 
recent execution of the chiefs, Daphnaeus and 
Demarchus, might suffice to deter farther se- 
dition. But the quiet watching of an enemy> 
motions we have often seen borne by the 
troops of the Grecian republics with an im-^ 
patience subversive of discipline, and the 
chiefs of the opposition were sedulous in using 
the opportunity for fomenting the ready dis^ 
content. 

Dionysius was thus driven to the necessity 
of quick decision against the enemy, to obviate 
opportunity for sedition and mutiny among. 

7 z his 
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his own pebple. Having determined then upon 
the hazardous measure of attacking the sope- 
rior n,umbers of the Carthaginians within their 
lines, his disposition for it seems to have been 
able. Three assaults were to be made at once 
by the infantry of the army, and a fourth by 
^i»o!* *'* the crews of the fleet, while the cavalry was 
to protect retreat, should it become necessary. 
But either through mistake, or rather, as the 
sequel shows probable, through treachery, con- 
cert was not duly kept. The Italian Greeks^ 
faithful to their ingagement, forced the Car- 
thaginian Imes on the side next the sea. 
Failing however of expected support, they 
were overpowered and driven out again ; ntore 
than a thousand were slain, and, but for relief 
from the fleet, all would have been citt ofil 
A body of Sicilian Greeks, attacking on the 
land side, was equally overpowered, and, after 
losing six hundred, compelled to withdraw into 
the town. The cavalry stood, looking on, till 
the enemy approached them, and then they 
also withdrew within the walls ^. Dionysius, 
with the body under his more immediate orders, 
when all opportunity of ad vantage was clearly- 
gone, was the last who retir-ed. 

Tho his attack was really defeated, yet the 
state of his own army, rather than any amount 
of advantage the enemy had gained, made his 

** Compariug Diodorus's acconnt of the coadttct of the 
Cttvalry in the battle and after it, there seems no room to 
doubt but their inaction oa the former occasion arost froa| 
the same motire as their estertion afterward. 

circumstances 
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<fi?cuiii8tances now highly cnticaL Avoiding 
therefore to notice any misconduct, Dionysius 
assembled' his confidential officers, together 
with those principal men of Gela, in whose 
fidelity he trusted, and it was unanimously 
agreed to be inexpedient to persevere in de-' 
fending the town. Capitulations, in any de- 
gree favorable to a besieged place, were then 
little known ; but it seems to have been held a 
part of the law of nations, among the Car* 
thaginians, not less than among the Greeks, 
to grant a truce, upon solicitation from the 
enemy^ for burial of their slain. On this was 
founded a plan for evacuating the city. In 
the evening a truce for the next day was ap^ 
plied for, to which Imilcon consented ; in the 
sanie night the whole Geloan people moved 
Bnder escort of the army, and, v/hile two 
thousand light^armed, remaining in the town, 
deceiyed the enemy by lighting fires and in- 
dustriously keeping up the appearance of po- 
pulation, they reached Syracuse unmolested : 
I^ionysius marched to Camarina, Thither at 
morning dawn the troops left in Gela followed, 
leaving the unpeopled tqwn to the Carthagi-r 
niatis. Staying only to see Camarina evacu* 
ated, which, under terror of the Carthaginians, 
was done in zealous haste,|Dionysius proceeded, 
with the people under his escort, for Syracuse. 
The calamity thus befalling two Grecian 
cities, which Dionysius was. sent to protect, 
afforded' opportunities, industriously used, for 
CXpiting discontent in the army. Misery, 

F 3 among 
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c £[ A P. dfuong both sexes and all ages, abundantly oc« 
XXX, ^ curring to observation, was attributed to the 
ambition, or the negligence, or the corruption 
of Dionysius. There was a set of men among 
the cavalry, as the historian, friend ,of their 
cause, avows, wh'o proposed to assassinate Dto- 
nysius on the march ; but, tho he avoided any 
show of precaution, yet the attachment and 
attention of a large majority of tne army de» 
terred the attempt. 

It seems to have been his humane care of 
the unfortunate Camarineans which afforded 
opportunity for enormities not to be foreseen 
Diod.ut. qr suspected* Disappointed in their' purpose 
piu't. vi(. against his person, the conspirators hastened to 
^^^ Syracuse, and finding nothing prepared to re- 
sist them, went directly to his house, forced 
their way in, and directed their worse than bru- 
tal vengeance against his wife, the unfortunate 
daughter of Hermocrates, to whom calumny 
itself has left no ill imputed. The insult with 
which they abused her was so shocking, (histo- 
rians have avoided the disgusting report of 
particulars) that, unable to bear the thought 
of again meeting her husband and friends, 
piut.vit. according to Plutarch, she destroyed herself: 
d\oj' \. 14. Diodorus only says, that she was destroyed. 
♦• ^ It is remarkable that such an abominable tale 
comes to us from the revilers of Dionysius, 
advocates for his enemies, advocates even for 
the detectable authors of the horrid atrocity, 
Its frfends of liberty and patriots. 

When Dionysius was informed of the seces- 
19 siou 
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sioa of certain persons from the army, whom 
he had occasion to suppose unfriendly, he col- 
lected instantly a select body, and proceeded 
to Syracuse, a distance of nearly fifty miles, 
it is said, without halting. . About midnight, 
arriving at the gate of that quarter of Syracuse 
called Achradina, he found it shut against him. 
Hostility was thus enough indicated,^ but there 
appeared no sufficient guard to oppose his en- 
trance if he could force. the bars. At hand 
wds a large pile of dry^ reeds, collected for 
burning lime, and with tl>ese he made a fire 
against the gate, which destroyed it. Mean- 
while the infantry of his detachment arriving; 
he entered the town with a force which, added 
to that of his friends within, sufficed to over- 
bear what his enemies had been able to collect* 
The tragedy within his own ho«se however was 
already complete. The conspirators were en- 
devouring, in various parts of the extensive 
city, to gain the people to their party. Infor- 
mation that he had made his way in, spred 
alarm among them, and they hastened to as- 
semble in the agora. There, after an ineffectual 
resistance, the greater part of them was put to 
the swords Some smaller parties, found in 
arms in other parts of the town, met the same 
fate. When opposition ceased, the most ejni- 
jient and active of the survivors were sought in 
their dwn houses, or wherever they might be 
found, and some were put to death. But, in 
the tumult unavoidable, and amid passions, sq 
provoked, the bitterest enemies of tiie sucgcss- 

^4 f**l 
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c HAP. ^^^ party (and it is still from their enemies only 
x)fx. that we have the account) seem to have found 

^'^^y^^^^ no ground for imputing to them any cruelty 
or excess of vengeance. It was only then, at 
length, that they, who had so long had a ma- 
jority in the general assembly, retaliated, even 
in a constitutional way, upon such virulent 
opponents, by procuring a decree of banish- 
ment ao:ainst the more eminent of those who 
had escaped the swords, which they had so 
incited to ven<]:eance. 

This mad effort of the defeated party, so wild 
in plan, so abominable in fact, that, if it did 
not come reported by their decided friends, 
we might perhaps reasonably withhold our be- 
lief of it, seems to have been siugularly calcu- 
lated for putting all Sicily at the mercy of 
Carthage. Even the talents of Dionysius 
miffht have been unable to maintain the Cre- 
cian cause, had not a pestilential sickness 
broken out in the Carthaginian army, so rapidly 
fatal, that Imilcon was induced to make over- 
tures to the Syracusan government for au 

Piodi. jj. accommodation. Dionysius gladly met the 
proposal; and a treaty of peace was concluded, 
embracing all the interests of the iland. Seli- 
Dus, Agrigentum, aud Himera, remained under 
the Carthaginian dominion; Camarina and 
Gela were restored to their former possessors, 
to hold under their own laws and government, 
but paying, a tribute to Carthage, and forbid- 
fjen to restore their fortifications; the Sicans 
^ere to remain undi;r the protection of the 

■ ^a^^ 
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Carthaginian government ; neither Greeks nor 
Carthaginians were to controul the Sicels ; the 
Leontines, as well as the Messenians, were to 
be independent ; Syracuse was to remain sub- 
ject to Dionysius, The last article is expres- 
sed evidently in the phrase of faction; the 
historian's own narrative abundantly showing 
that Dionysius's power in Syracuse never de- 
pended in any degree upon any support from 
Carthage, but, on the contrary, was always the 
greatest obstacle to the extension of the Car-^ 
thaginian dominion in Sicily. For the rest the 
treaty went to establish nothing but what cir<» 
cumstances had produced. Selinus, Agrigen^ 
turn, and Himera, would of course remain 
subject to Carthage, because the Greeks were 
too much divided immediately to reclaim 
them. The return of the Camarinsans and 
Geloans to their towns, situate at a distance 
from the other Carthaginian possessions, could 
not be prevented without a force constantly 
employed for the purpose, such that the stipu- 
lation for tribute, as the price of their future 
safety, was a more advantageous bargain for 
Carthage* The civil strife in Syracuse best 
secured the independency of Leontini, Messena» 
and the Sicels *^ 

^' One must live an)ong republics, or at least in a fre^ 
country, to understand the language of party among republi- 
cans. Diodonis did not understand it. Formerly the repub^ 
Ucan Greek political didect was unintelligible through the far 
sreater part of Europe ; best understood in England, and little 
generally even there. France, in her bte fevolutioos, has 
^ne Auc)i tpw^f) iUoytr^on of i^ 
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SECTION 11. 

Fortification of the Forty <md Improvement of the N&val Ar$e» 
nal at Syracuse. Division of Lands. Extensile Combina" 
tion agOMnst the Administration of Dionysius, Siege of the 
Citadel of Syracuse^ Defeat of the Infurgents, CatMStrepic 
cfEntella. 

The deliverance of Sicily being thus, to a 
degree beyond recent hope, effected, two press- 
ing cares remained for the Syracusan admi«- 
xiistration. While they were to provide means 
for resisting future attempts of the forein 
enemy, the urgency was still greater for them 
to secure themselves against the measures of 
the defeated faction, and obviate the repetition 
of enormities, which, asthecareof civil, social, 
and moral order, and the peace of their own 
families and of those of their fellow-citizens, 
were their duty, it was incumbent upon, them 
to the utmost of their power to prevent. Dio- 
dorus, following Timseus and other party- 
writers, has imputed to Dionysius the formed 
design to render himself tyrant of his country^ 
from the moment of his appointment to be ge- 
neral; and the actual exercise of monarchal 
authority and assumption of royal state; from 
the dismissal of his first coUegues and his ele- 
vation to the dignity of general-autocrator; or, 
at least, from the decree of the people for a 
guard for his person. This imputation^ with 
every added calumny that party could invent 
and propagate, suited the purpose of Plutarch, 
when, wanting the character of a Grecian hero 
and patriot to compare with the celebrated 

Marcus 
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If arcus Brutus, he selected that of Dion, son 
df HippariiiuSy who became the principal oppo- 
nent of the family of Diony sius. But hitherto, 
in the strange mixture of narrative so candid, 
with invective so illiberal, as those of Dio- 
dorus, we do not discover one evil action fixed 
upon DionysiuSy while on the contrary there 
appears in his conduct, and that of his party, 
a liberatity and clemency, unheard of in con- 
test of faction among the Greeks, since the 
time of the magnanimous Pericles. It will be 
still the business of the modern investigator of 
antient history not to be led by declamation, 
but to pursue facts and unfold them, so that 
thence a just estimate may be formed of cha- 
racters. 

The naval force of Syracuse had formerly 
beien very considerable, and to give any security 
to Sicily against an enemy so powerful by sea 
as Carthage, a naval force was now absolutely 
necessary. To this point therefore the ad mi- B.C.404. 
nistration diligently directed their attention. mod^L^M. 
The great port of Syracuse, even for modem ^^* 
navies, is one of the most commodious in the 
world. For fleets of the antient construction, 
the galley kind, drawing little water, and moved 
by oars, the little harbour, with all its circum* 
stances, especially when the object was defence 
against an enemy of overbearing power, had 
singular advantages. Separated from the great 
harbour by the iland; the site of the original . 
city, it might be entered by two passages, but 
both so narrow that they might be defended by 

a small 
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c H A 1>. a small force against the greatest, and it wai 
^^^^^ capable of containing sixty of the largest men 
of war of the age. The iland itself had singu* 
lar adrantages for the site of a citadel, to 
protect the naval arsenal and both the ports. 

To improve these natural advantages art was 
diligently and ably employed. In the iland a 
strong citadel was built, provided with M'hat- 
ever might best inable a garrison to sustain a 
pr9tracted blockade. Barracks, sufficient to 
lodge a large force, were particularly admired 
for their porticoes or covered galleries; highly 
important, in a hot climate, for the health of 
numbers in confined space. Ffom the citadel, 
a bridge or dam was thrown across the inner 
entrance of the little harbour, by which it cooi- 
niunicated with the great port The entrance 
from the sea was secured by gates, admitting 
one vessel only at a time ; and a wall was car- 
ried from one entrance to the other, on the 
mainland side, so that the vessels in the port 
were in fact within the garrison. The navy, 
•while measures were thus taken for its security, 
was itself diligently increased by the building 
of tie w ships, 

These measures the writers under the Roman 
empire, to whom we owe all account of them, 
have mentioned as singularly calculated to 
livet the chains of the Syracusans, and suffi-r 
cient of themselves to mark the tyranny of 
Dionysius. But we have abundant assurance, 
from the far better authority of those who lived 
among the republics, that the just inference 
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is directly the reverse^ At Athens, at Corinth, 
at Argos, everywhere in Proper Greece, the de- 
mocratical party always desired to make the 
•tate a maritime power, and would, with great 
expence and labor, connect the city with its 
port, generally at some distance, by fortifi- 
cations. The oligarchal party, on the con- 
trary, always, and tyrants, unless the tyrant 
were a demagogue, endevoured to withhold 
their people from maritime affairs, and were 
highly averse to long walls, as they were com- 
monly called, for connecting the city with its 
port. At Syracuse therefore, a residence, not ' 
in the iland in the midst of the seafaring mul- 
titude, which was the place appointed for the 
generals, but rather in Epipolse, or on the height 
of Euryelus, would have been their choice, A 
navy, on its own account, they would hava 
dreaded ; but still more, as its expence would 
necessarily very much lessen their means for 
maintaining a great land-force, of assured fide- 
lity, which alone could give security to tyran- 
nical power. 

The next measure olF Dionysius and his party, ^'«<>- 1 
was a division of lands among the people. 
This has been generally a favorite measure of 
democracy, tho involving the grossest violation 
of property, and of every principle on which 
civil iVeedom can have any secure foundation* 
Whether property was taken from any, an 
occasion of the division of lands at Syracuse^ 
18 not said: the historian's expression is simply, 
that much laqd wag[ given. Confiscated estates 

perhaps 
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perhaps there were^ of Daphnseus and Demar* 
chu8/< who had been executed, and others, 
slain or banished, in consequence of the sedi- 
tion through which the unfortunate ^rete 
perished. Probably also there were lands dis-r 
tant from the city, unoccupied, because occu- 
pation would have been too insecure, till now, 
by a better administration, security was pro* 
vided. This measure took place a little before 
Critias divided the lands of Attica, under that 
scheme of atrocious and narrow policy, of 
which we have seen the overthrow and punishr 
ment. Far from any similar project) the party 
of Dionysius persevered yet in avoiding even 
that extent of banishment most ordinary in 
civil contest among the Grecian republics; 
pursuing still tlieir former purpose of obviating 
the necessity for extensive severity by the 
better policy of conciliating friends enough to 
overbear disaffection, and by creating an ex* 
tensive interest jn supporting the existing 
government. The lands were given to citizens, 
to domiciliated strangers, and to manumitted 
slaves ; to citizens evidently of all parties ; for 
even the partial writers, from whom Diodorus 
drew his materials, appear to have furnished 
him with no other ground for invective against 
Dionysius on the occasion, thaA that hia 
friends obtained the fairest portions. Never- 
theless, after having assigned several periods 
for the beginning of the tyranny, be finishes 
with this democratical measure of the distri- 
bution of lands* Thenceforth, hje fays, DiK^nyjiiuil . 

vaf 
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was supported only by a mercenary army, but, 
with his usual' honesty, he proceeds immediately 
to show that it was otherwise, and that, the 
liberality of the Syracusan administration still 
overstepped its policy. 

An interest in the contest between the parties 
of Hermocrates and Diodes had been extended, 
as we have seen, widely among the Grecian 
cities of Sicily. The revived contest in which 
Dionysius, Hipparinus, and Philistus, were 
opposed to DaphnsBus and Demarchus, had 
hitherto shown itself almost only in Syracuse. 
But the party of the latter had meanwhile been 
neither inactive nor unsuccessful among the 
^ther cities of the iland. The focus of the 
strength of the party however seems to have 
been the city of Rbegium in Italy. It was dwa l 9^ 
probably through measures taken there that ^ ^ 
the neighboring Sicilian city of Messena, 
where formerly a party so warm in the interest 
of Hermocrates prevailed, M'as gained to their 
cause. Nor was it^ apparently, without sup* 
port from these two states, that the Sy racusans^ 
who fled on occasion of the sedition in which 
the unfortunate daughter of Hermocrates suf«* 
lered, had established themselves in the town 
of £tna, on the southern side of the vast 
mountain of that name. Thence they held 
communication with the neighboring Sicel 
tribes, and main^iined correspondence with 
those of their party remaining in Syracuse. 

These measures were so little suspected by 
fbe Syracuaan government^ that when some 

inroad* 
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inroads of the SiceU for plunder produced th§ 
resolution to send an army against them^ no 
selection wa9 used in inroUing citizens fot the 
service. Ordinary as it was among the Grecian 
republics to deny arms to a defeated party, the 
liberal administration of Syracuse admitted 
all citizens, without distinction. The army 
inarched, and, on approaching the Sicel ter* 
ritory, the generals were assassinated. Through 
previous concert the refugees of iEtna were at 
hand. Those loyal to the existing government 
not put to death were completely awed ; new 
generals were elected, and the army turned its 
march directly back to Syracuse. So weU had 
matters been concerted, or so fortunate was 
the coincidence, that, just on their arrival, a 
fleet of eighty triremes from Messena and 
Rhegium entered the great harbour* The 
land force, proceeding immediately against 
Epipols, the strongest and most commanding^ 
but least populous quarter of the city, took it 
with little opposition. The surprize was such 
that Dionysius, and the principal men of his^ 
party, uncertain how far the spirit of disaffec- 
tion might have been prepared among the large 
and various population of Tyche and Achra- 
dina, withdrew within the strong fortiilcations^ 
of the itand, where they were presently block- 
aded by land and sea *^ 

Of 

^ Parsuing and arranging, not without difilcuUjj the fact*- 
nvkich Diodoruft appears to have honestly recorded* and dis- 
miBsing his observations, we get a tolerably consistent ac- 
count of this sadd^ OTsr^hiow of a' tnumpbant administra*^ 
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-^Of the population remaining in the thtee 
large mainland quarters of Sj^acuse, a great 
p^rt, and perhap9 the greatest, was unfavorable 
to the party of the insurgents. Strong and 
rapid measures were therefore necessary for the 
completion of that success which their able 
conduct and good fortune had already carried 
far, While therefore they prepared to press 
the siege of the iland, they proclaimed rewards 
for the assassination of Dionysius and the 
chiefs of his party, with assurances of kind 
treatment to all others who would desert him^ 
This nefarious mode of warfare however, 
seems to have been as ineffectual as it deserved 
to be. On the other hand, what t)iouysius 
and those with him wanted, was time to look 
about them, and means to communicate with 
those well disposed toward them. Proposing 
capitulation, their proposal was attended to^ 
whether with any fair purpose by those whose 
advocates haye avowed their incouragement 
to ass^sinatiouj may perhaps not unreasonably 

b« 

tion, wbich, on a first view of his narrative, is apt to appear 
vtterlj nninteUigible. In tlie course of the narrative however 
we find remarkable proof of tlie inconsistency, so usual with 
him, which seems to have arisen from no dishonest intention^ 
bat from deficiency of judgement in collecting and assorting 
his materials. He attributes the war against the Sicels ta 
Dionysius, and assigns, as the cause of it> that they coope^ 
rated with the Carthaginians ; and yet we find him frequently 
attributing the power of Dionysius in Syracuse to the support 
of the CarthagiiiiaQa, The absurdity of the latter imputatloa 
as' obvious. * * 
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be doubted ^^ The purpose of Dionysius pro- 
bably was only to gain time. It is said^ he 
asked permission to quit Sicily with his 
fnends ^% and it wa» granted that he should 
go in safety with persons and effects, as far as 
five triremes might carry. During the nego- 
tiation, opportunities were gained for commu-^ 
nication, while, among the besiegers, not a re- 
Mod. 1 14. gular army, but a collection of volunteers, re- 
laxation of effort, and remission of watchfulness 
grew. Meanwhile a body of Campanian horse, 
to the number of twelve hundred, which bad 

m 

*^ Th& expression of Diodorns wouM ratker impljr th&l 
the treaty was concladed; but the sequel of his narrative 
more clearly implies the contrary. 

^ Who were the confidential advisers of Dionysiiit, a|id 
what their characters, might be known, tho what each said, 
on critical emergencies, would be little likely tfi come very 
exactly reported to the public. Thucydides and Xenophon, 
who had opportunities iuperior to most men for information, 
rarely undertake to report any but public orations of their 
c^temporaries } but writers, Greek and Romany who lived, 
threci four/or ftve centuries after, have not scrupled to give 
words spoken in private^ as if they had taken them in writing 
en the 4pot. Diodorus attributes to a poel, Heloris, on ihi» ; 
distress of Dionysius, what we find, by a much earlier and 
more authoritative writer, ascribed to an unnamed person on 
a later o(;casion* It was consulted, among the friends of 
Dionysius, whether safety should^ not be sought either by 
flighty or by a composition with the enemy* Heloris, or 
some other, observed, that ' a royal station was a noble se- 
pulcher;' and Dionysius was confirmed in his resolution to 
maintain his post. It seems likely that the saying originated 
rather anK)ng the enemies than the friends of Dionysius^ ia 
conversing on the obstinacy of his defence ; that the story, 
whatever may have been its foundation, was improved in 
Greece to become such a^, in the next age, it was reported 
by Isocrates ; and that, three centuries after, when Diodonis 
took it up, it had received the farther ornament of a speaker^fr 
name, the poet Heloris, and the siege of the iland had beea ' 
preftrred aa the fittest season for it* 

been 
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lieen trained to war in the Carthaginian service^ 
passed to Agyrinm, a Sicel town near the Syra** 
cttiftan border, whose chief, Agyris, was friendly 
to Dionytiu8» Opportunity being then taken 
for proceeding by a rapid march to Syracuse, 
the town was entered by surprize, and the way 
forced (not without slaughter of some .who at- 
tempted opposition), clear through into the 
iland, the gate of whosa fortification was open«» 
ed to. receive the welcome strangers. Soon 
after, three hundred foot, ingaged by Diony sius» 
found means to reach him by sea. 

These reinforcements, especially the cavalry^ 
were important ; less aa increase of gaA-ison M 
the iland, than as they ^ould give meaois to 
carry war out of it ; and especiaUy ^ as < the 
knowlege of the acquisition would afford in<«» 
couragement to numerous friends yet livingiik 
the quarter of the city possessed by the enetnyi 
Some of these began now to venture the ex^ 
pression of sentiments, not of attachment to 
the party of Dionysius, but of dissafisfactiodt 
with tbe conduct of those who ruled them: 
Tlie siege of the ilanc^, they said, was vain and 
ruinous^ Treaty should be opened again with 
those who held it, and more liberal terihs of^ 
fered. The spirit of disousston, put in* motion; 
quickly pervaded the people, and cotitrary opi*' 
aions were contested with heat. The populaif 
disposition being thus tried, and the strength ' 

of parties nearly aUcertained, information of i 

the state of things was communicated to thd ^ ; 

iland; .Dionysius then led out- bis- forces^ iA 

€ a time 
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CHAK titiie and circumstances ao well chosen, thatf 
y?- ^ with little resistance, he became master of the 
city. The slaughter on tlie occasion, saya the 
historian, as candid in relating facts as illiberal 
in vilifying characters, was not great ; for 
Dionysius rode about forbidding it, More 
than seven thousand thiis escaped unhurt to 
£tna« 

. After this rapid abd great .success, it was 
among the first cares of Dionysius to have all 
the slain, without distinction of friends and 
enemies, buried with due funeral pomp, as feU 
lowcitizens. The piety of this act was what 
Grecian, minds would be very generally ready 
to acknowlege : its generosity* uncoipmon, as 
we have had too much Oi(;casion to see, could 
not but h9. striking, and its policy is pbviousi 
Angularly adapted to soothe Grecian prejudices, 
jind not less wanted perhaps to soften the vin* 
dictive spirit of the party friendly to him thaa . 
to idlay the apprehensions of their adversaries^ 
^t was a most advantageous preparative for 
conciliation, inabliog him to exteiid to the 
}iving the generosity which had been ^hown to 
ti)e dead. All the fugitives were invited to 
r^tu^ to Syracusfe, with assurance of pardon^ 
Most of those who had families and possea-^ 
aions, accepted the offered boom ; and none^ 
•ays the historian, found occasion to repent of 
their confi4ence in the faith of their pppoqeats* 
Nevertheless some in the bitterness of party 
apirity and some in the spirit of adventure^ ad^ 
ycrse to set^ement under a regular go vem^ 

ment^ 
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meat, rejected it, and replied to the arguments 
of those commissioned 'to press their accept- 
ance of it, with indecent insult, * The favor/ 
they said, ' which Dionysius had shown to 
' their slain comrades, in granting them burial, 
' was precisely that which they desired h© 
^ should receive ; and they prayed the gods^ it 
* might be soon/ Whether this passed exactly 
as related, or, not without some improvemenl^ 
became a popular story, its circulation tends 
to mark the temper of those with whom Diony- 
sius had to deal, and from whom almost alone 
any account of him has reached posterity. 
Yet even from those who cherished such a 
story, we learn that he had magnanimity enough 
still not to shut the door of mercy against the 
scomers : on the contrary he continued, not 
indeed directly, but obliquely, to invite their 
Tepentance *^. 

Matters being composed, the Campanian 
cavalry were to be dismissed ; and they left 

^ We baye no intimation frotn Diodonis that he ever fol* 
lowed Philistus, or any writer friendly to Dionysius. Never- 
theless his narrative, thronghout his Sicilian history^ from 
the Athenian invasion to the death of Tinioleon| is so at vari- 
ance with his remarks, whether he eulogizes, fk. whether he 
detracts, that they can hardly have been collected from the 
lame soarcee* The narrative has evidently been taken, for 
the mest part, tho from a party-writer, yet from one of con- 
siderable candor ; but the remarks seem to have been drawn 
from a declaimer, intent only on good stories and strong ex- 
pressions, and regardless of foundation for his invective* 
The declaimer, nevertheless, has probably been eloquent, 
and his work in esteem for that merit ; and thence probably, 
for it is difficult to account for it otherievise, the obloquy 
of DionyBius, in the werks of CicerO| Scji&ecai and other 
Latin writexa. 

03 Syracuse 
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CHAP. Syracuse well satisfied with the rewacdthey 
^^^ received. Accustomed however to adventure, 
And probably to waste, they seem to have 
had no mind to return home to subsist on their 
scanty savings* Possibly therefore hoping to 
be received again into Carthaginian pay, they 
returned toward the Carthagiuian settlements 

Piod.Li4. at the western end of Sicily. On their way 
they were received, as friends, into quarters in 
the Sicel town of Entella. Whether then 
quarrel arising with the unfortunate people, 
or the simple desire of possessing what belongs 
ed to others, instigated, they slew all the men, 
took the women for their wives, divided the 
slaves and other booty, and settled themselves 
in the place, 

SECTION IIL 

Ministers fiom Ldcedamum and Corinth at Syracuse. Set^tiam 
at Syractue, Measures for the Security aind Frosperity of 
Syracuse. Rtfugees expelled from JEtnfl. 

It was in the aame year in which these great 
and rapid turns of fortune in the contest of 
oi.^«!d!^^ parties occurred in Sicily, that in Greece the 
Peloponnesian war was concluded by the sur* 
render of Athens to the Lacedastfionian arms. 
The Lacedaemonian government then extended 
its interference, with the purpose of extending 
command or influence to every member of the 
Greek nation. Aristus was sent as itd minister 
to Syra<iuse. The assumption of authority, 
such as Laceda^mon, exercised among the 
smaller Grecian states^ was not there attempt^ 
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ed ; no title of harmost was assumed : the bu« sect^ 
siness of Aristus seems to have been precisely 
tliat of a modern forein minister, to cultivate 
a good understanding with Dionysius and his 
party, which was the party of old connected 
with L^cedasmon, and to which a good under-, 
stancling now with the Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment, the proud head of the Greek nation, 
could not but be flattering and advantageous. 
But, in the moment when all those republics 
which had formerly been adverse to Lace-* 
daemon were brought under its supremacy, a 
disposition to enmity and resistance began, as ch.fti.t.3* 
we have observed in its proper place, to grow s. ». ofthu 
among those which had formerly been most 
attached to it, and especially in Corinth. That 
respect^ which the people of Syracuse bad al- 
ways a disposition to pay to Corinth, as their ' 
parent city, we have also formerly had occasion 
to notice. In Corinth then, under all the 
existing circumstances, some jealousy of the 
fnterference of Laceda^mon at Syracuse could 
not fail ; and in Syracuse the party adverse to 
that whkh was connected with Lacedasmon 
would of course become the Corinthian party. 
Accordingly, in the year following that in B.C.405. 
which the {^eloponnesian war was concluded, SIhTLh, 
we find^ N icoteles, a Corinthian, residing in ^-^^ 
Syracuse, apparently not without some public 
character. He ingaged-deeply in the politics 
of the city, and he endeavoured to gain Aristys 
to the garty in opposition to the existing gp- 
verninent. Aristus thus obtained mformation 
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bf sedition, which he communicated to those 
in. administration, and, whatever privilege Ni- 
coteles might claim, whether as a minister, or 
simply a Corinthian citizen, he was condemned 
tQ death and executed. 

Hitherto a scrupulous respect for all the 
forms of a free constitution, according even to 
•the accounts of the most adverse writers, and 
a lenity singular among Grecian governments, 
had marked the administration of Dionysius. 
After such repeated experience of the ineffi- 
cacv of a generous forbearance to conciliate 
the disaffected, or induce them to rest, mea- 
Bures more coercive were judged indispensable; 
l)ut still the .extensive executions, and ev^n the 
extensive banishments, so ordinary among the 
Grecian republics, were avoided. To obviate 
necessity for these it was resolved to disarm 
the disaffected. For this strong measure the 
season of harvest was chosen. It was usual for 
th^ great mass of the population then to leave 
the city, and liv6, for the time, in the fields. 
In some of the southern parts of Europe the 
harvest management is nearly the same at this 
day. Farm-houses^ as in England, are not 
seen; even villages are rare. In £t good soil 
and favoring climate few hands do the busi- 
ness of ^ very imperfect, land yet not unproduc- 
tive husbandry, till harvest. Then the towns 
' pour forth their inhabitants ; the corn is cut, 
and the grain, immediately trodden out by . 
cattle in the field, is alone brought in. This 
opportunity then being taken;^a general search 

;, ' for 
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^or arrris^* was made through the city, and all 
found were carried to the public armory, to be 
given out in future for use only under the di- 
rection of the government. 

It was so usual, among the Greeks, for every 
party in a state to assume exclusively the title 
of THE PEOPLE, and ^o stigmatize as tyranny 
everything adverse to their own power, ^that, 
without adverting to these circumstances, no 
just estimate can be formed of the value of 
such expressions as those witii which Diodorus 
and Plutarch would characterize the adminis- 
tration of Dionysius. Looking to the facts 
related by them, and especially by Diodorus^ 
the systems of law and of magistracy, esta- 
blished by Diodes, appear to have remained 
little if at all altered; nor is any essential dif- 
ference marked between the power of Diony- 
sius in Syracuse and that which Pericles held 
so long in Atliens. One material change 
indeed had been growing among the Grecian 
republics, but not at all peculiar to Syracuse, 
or the government of Dionysius, the employ- 
ment of mercenary, troops, instead of trusting 
military service to citizens only. This change 
was indeed threatening enough to the freedoih 
of all Greece ; and yet advantages attended it, 
wherever the government was libie^rally admi- 
nistered, so satisfactory to inilividuals on thte 
score of present ease, that danger in distant and 
tincertain prospect was disregarded. A forcfc 

^ DiodoniB says that all the Syracusans were deprived pf 
arms ; hut h^ toon aft«r 9bowl that it was not uo. 
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CHAP, of mercenaries at the disposal of the adminisi- 
tration of a republic^ inabled them to avoid 
pressing upon their friends for military duty, 
and it inabled them also to be lenient to their 
foes. For where parties were nearly balanced 
in a republic, the government could hardly go 
on. Those who held the administration, must 
be watchful, as if a forein enemy was within 
their walls, and thence the frequent resort to 
those extensive banishments which we have 
seen so ordinary. But if a mercenary force 
was maintained, always ready at the orders of 
government, the adverse might be deterred 
from moving, tho the friendly citizens rested. 
In consonance then to the practice of all the 
republics, the ivercenary troops in the Syra- 
cusan service were increased, and perhaps not 
unnecessarily, for the purpose of resisting the 
attack threatened from Carthage. The power 
of the ruling party would of course, by the 
same measure, be rendered more secure, and the 
double purpose was farther promoted by the 
addition of a second wall to the fortifications 
of the citadel. 

The attention of the government meanwhile 
ivas directed, and it seems to have been ur* 
gently required, toward those most implacable 
enemies, the refugees in £tna ; formidable 
apparently not by. their otirn numbers, but by 
their connection with Messena and Rhegium, 
and by their situation overhanging the Syra* 
cusan territory. They had, however, ill mea- 
sured their means altogether, when they adcled 

contumely 
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contumely to scorn of their adversary's cle- sect. 
xnency. Their fortress was besieged and taken. , -Wj 
What befel themselves the historian, their Didd.Li4. 
friend, has not said, and we may thence safely 
conclude that it was no way uncreditable 
to Dionysius. Frotn the sequel it appears 
probable that, upon surrendering the place, 
they were allowed to withdraw, and that they 
were mostly the same persons who will recur 
to historical notice as ^yracusan refugees^ 
settled in Rhegium. 



SECTION IV. 

Farther Extewion of the Authority of Syracuse in Sicily. War 
of PJie^vm and Mei$ena against Syracuse, EstabUshmeni 
of the Syracusan Empire among the Sicilian and Italian Cities^ 

The distinction of the Dorian and Ionian 
branches of the Greek nation, as we have for- 
merly seen, was maintained in Sicily; and in 
Sicily, as in Greece, a superintending power, to 
lead in war, to arbitrate in peace, among so 
many little independent governments of one 
people, was found, with whatever inconve- 
niences and dangers attended, to be often 
necessary. Accordingly, the Dorian cities, 
Camarina excepted^ were generally ready to 
concede the supremacy to Syracuse^ as the 
most powerful of the Dorian name; but the 
Ionian, called also commonly Chalcidian, as 
having originated mostly from Chalcis in £u« 
boea, were generally jealous of this, and often: 
adverse to it. None, however, of the loniam 

cities was eminent enough to pretend itself to 

any 
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ctiAP, any supremacy; whence, for the common dc* 
> ^^^' . fence of the Grecian interest against an enemy 
powerful as Carthage, if circumstances ap* 
peared at all threatening, and the Syracusan 
government at the time was of a character to 
command respect and confidence, they were 
readier to acquiesce. Circumstances afforded 
leisure now for the Syracusan government to 
attend to this point, with which domestic 
troubles had hitherto greatly interfered. 

Of ^the Ionian cities Leontini was nearest to 
Syracuse, i)ordering on its territory. The go- 
vernment favored the Syracusan opposition and 
the refugees, but there was an opposing partj 
B.C.403. friendly to the Syracusan administration. Dio- 
vklX^^. tiysius led an army to the Leontine border, in 
••*♦• the hope that his appearance .only would suf- 
fice to inable the friendly to acquire the supe* 
Tiority in the popular assembly. Being howevcf 
disappointed, he proceeded to the Sicel town 
of £nna, where a strong party was adverse to 
'Aeimnestus, whom Diodorus calls tyrant of 
•£nna, and through their disputes he became 
master of the place. He put the popular party 
.in possession of the government, and delivered 
the tyrant to their merdy, and then, to their 
•great surprize, led his army away without re- 
-quiring a contribution, which they concluded 
Jlx} have been, as usual with the Greeks, the 
principal object of his expedition* 
f The temper of the \vriters from whom Dio- 
\idorus drew the mat^ials of his Sicilian history, 
-for he seems to have bad little original opinion^ 
, . may 
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tnay be gathered from his observations on these 
tranfiactions. The merit of the conduct of 
Dionysius, in deposing a tyrant, restoring a 
free government, and forbearing to use the 
power in liis hands for taking, after the com- 
mon practice of the Greeks, his own reward^ 
he could not but acknowlege ; yet he denies 
all merit to the man ; because, he says, his i:on* 
duct was. founded on no regard for justice, but 
ineerly. on a view to future advantage, from the 
credit to be acquired, and the confidence that 
xeould accrue. It is obvious tliat virtuous 
motive might on the same pretence be denied 
jto all the virtuous deeds of men ; nor should it . 
escape observation^ that deposing a tyrant to 
establish a popular government could hardly 
he a tyrant'a policy, but rather marks the po- 
pular leader of a popular government. 

This liberality, likely to extend the reputa- 
tion and influence of Syracuse, appears im« 
mediately to have produced. its just reward* 
Dipnysius proposed terms to the town of 
£rbita. Archonidas, its chief, opppsed the 
reception of them, but they were grateful to 4 
majority x>f the people. Archonidas migrated Dio4.L 14. 
witii. those particularly attached to him, and *''^*^* 
fdunded a hew state at Aicsa, whichi from hlm» 
took the name of Archonidium. The terms, 
proposed by Dionysius were then acceded tQ 
by the Erbitasans, and they were numbered 
among the allies of Syracuse". ; 

-, ] Catana 

^* Diodonis says that Dionysius made peace with the £r« 
#atesa^.after sa uomccesBfiil attoaipt against then s but in 9 

* . . . ^ . ^ . . . ^f Ti 




BISTO^RT OF erREICli 

Catana and Naxus, the tvfo princip&l cities 
in Sicily of the Ionian name, were the next 
objects of the Syracusan general. He auc- 
ceeded in negotiation with both, Diodorui 
aays, through corruption of their generals; 
Here first we find reported of him measures of 
rigor which might give some countenance t6 
the invective, with which his fame has been 
sullied. The adverse party of the Catanaan 
and Naxtan people were sold to slavery. The 
town of Naxus was destroyed, and its terri« 
tory given to the i^eighboring Sicels^ la 
Catana a colony of Campanians was e»ta«» 
blished ; the town and territory probably being 
given them as payment for military service, to 
hold under the supremacy of Syracuse. The 
historian has omitted to say what became of 
that party among the. Catanians and Naxian^ 
who had supported their generals in acceding 
to the Syracusan terms, but it may apparently 
be gathered from what he proceeds to relate of 
the Leontines. The reputation and the power 
accruing to Dionysius from his late successes^ 
and his liberal conduct amid them, seem to 
have inabled the friendly in Leontini to gain 
proselytes to their party, so as to obtain a 
majority in the general assembly. The policy 
of Dionysius then was the same which we havtf 
seen formerly practised by Gelon. He abo*^ 
lished the Jjeontine government, and admitted 
the people to the rights of citizens of Syracuse. 



ftw aenletieet after he sb^w* thai Dionjfsiu^s porpotS waA 
ttOf fuiawercdi as related in the text. 




FOLtCy OF DIOKYSms. pe 

Excessive virulence of^ faction, which appears 
to have been the common ground of this po- 
licy, may have produced the circumstances 
concealed ' by the historian, or rather perhaps 
by those from whom he drew, which occa- 
sioned the rigorous treatment of the adverse 
Catanians and Naxians. In a small city, with 
contending parties of nearly equal strength, 
410 man could sleep secure. The removal of 
the whole population to such a town as Syra- 
cuse, ^ would remove in a great degree the 
objects contended for, and a powerful super- 
intending government might repress the ebul- 
litions -bf ordinary virulence. But Grecian 
ttstory will give readily to conceive a spirit of 
party so violent, and provocations so immo-, 
derate, that nothing less than separating the 
parties completely oould prevent fatal conse- 
qaences ; and the general spirit of the policy 
of Didnysius, as appears even in the accounts 
of writers so adverse to his fame as those from 
whom alone we have report of it, would not 
lead him to useless severities '% 

To the same adverse pens also we owe all B.C. 40x1 
account of the unexampled prosperity which d|;^\^ 
Syracuse, under the administration of Diony- ^ 18. 
sius, about this time attained; a prosperity 

^ Diodorus speaks of tb« selling of the Catanians and 
Naxians, as if the whole of both people were sold ; but, as 
we have alrea4j bad frequent occasion to observe, the people, 
in the language of party- writers, whom be followed, was a 
title only for those of their own party. That it was so on 
this'occaaioa the historian himself shows, for he mentions the 
friends of the. generals^ who were Catanians and Naxians of • 
the opposite party* 

which. 
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which, even in their account, sufficiently mark^ 
that his administration must have beeuj not 
only able, but liberal^ beneficent,, and such as 
altogether clearly infused a general confidence, 
both among those living under it, and among 
fbrein states. Nothing, indeed, among the 
deficiencies of Sicilian history seems so much 
to be regretted as the failure of information of 
the measures that produced this prosperity; 
which, in the loss of memorials from the party 
friendly to Dionysius^ might have remained, 
wholly hidden from us, but for the evils follow- 
ipg from the revived ambition of Carthage. 
In relating the effects of that ambition, and the 
resistance to it, some display of the power and 
resources of Syracuse was unavoidable* It was 
generally believed, among the^Sicilian Greeks, 
that a pestilential sickness, desolating Africa, 
had occasioned the delay of attack upon them, 
Ipng ago threatened. The Syracusans, already 
injoying a prosperity which was the envy of 
surrounding people, were aware that, as they 
had most to lose, so it behoved them to exert 
themselves most in guarding against the im- 
pending evil. Powerful as they were among. 
Grecian states, their inferiority to the force of 
Carthage was such that defensive war must 
obviously be their business, and even the means 
of maintaining a siege should be among their 
^rst cares. Pressed by these considerations, 
they very generally looked to Dionysius as the 
only man who h$id shown himself qualified, by 
his talents and energy, to direct public measurea ' 

m 



IrbRTY^VlkO OP XPIPbiiE. 

Ita such threatening circumstances. Accord- 
ingly the authority of generaUautocrator, which 
had been committed to him for the purpose of 
quelling sedition at home, and giving peace 
to Syracuse against Grecian enemies, was now 
continued to him for the purpose of providing 
defence against the formidable forein foe. At 
what time he lost his collegue Hipparinus we 
find no mention ; but this we gather with cer- 
tainty, that his friendly connection with the 
family of Hipparinus remained uninterrupted, 
and that, within his party, there was no schisml 
The works that were executed, under his di- 
rection, at the expence of the Syracusan com- 
monwealth, were of a magnitude ' before un- 
known among Grjftcian states. Provision had 
been made, as we have already seen, for the 
security of the ilaud, with its* port, naval 
arsenal, and citadel, the last resource in mis- 
fortune. It remained to give safety to the 
population occupying the three large quarters 
of the town on the mainland, which experienc6 
had shown to be very insecure. Dionysius had 
observed that the craggy hill of Epipolsb, over- 
hanging the town on the northern side, might 
either give the greatest advantage to a besieg- 
ing army, or most effectually prevent a com- 
plete blockade. Toward the country its height 
was hardly accessible. Its less precipitous 
parts wanted fortification, and security fer its 
communication with the rest of the town was 
an important point. The best military archie- 
. Voi^VII. H tects 
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tects of the age, wherever to be found amongi 
Grecian states, were ingaged to design the 
plan and direct the execution. Sixty thousand 
Syracusan citizens, if Diodorus might bfe 
credited for the number, gave their voluntary 
labor to the business of building only, while 
another multitude wrought the stone, and at- 
tended six thousand yoke of oxen employed in 
drawing it. Dionysius, laying aside the sevc;* 
rity of manlier and tone of dignity which, in 
the office of general he usually assumed, was 
indefatigable in the difficult task of directing 
just arrangement, and preserving regularity in 
the distribution of work -among such numbers ; 
present wherever difficulty occurred, careful 
to provide ready relief for the tired, and bear- 
ing, together with his friends and associates in 
the adipinistratiou, eyery hardship, whether of 
fatigue or weather, incident to the business of 
ordinary overseers. Such zeal altogether was 
excited for the accomplishment of the work, 
that many of the laborers would not cease 
with daylight^ but continued their toil through 
a part of the night. Thus in twenty days a 
wall of squared stones, sufficiently lofty, and 
of thickness to defy battering-engines, with 
towers at short intervals, was carried the length 
of thirty stadia (between three and four En- 
glish miles) and then the city was supposed im- 
pregqable. If there is here some exaggeration 
of the haiids and of the dispatch, the testimony 
however to the abilityi and still more to the 
ijl popularity 



ADRANUM.FOtrKDED. jjk 

popularity of Dion^sius is liable to no sus* sfeCT. 
picion". ^ jv^ ^ 

The quiet of Syracuse and of Sicily was ^q ^^^ 
now so far established, that, for the year fol- 01,94.1* 
lowing that of the fortification of Epipolse, 
distinguished by the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus against his brother the king of Persia, 
we find no transaction within the ilandxre* 
corded ; aud for the year after again, only a. 
work of peace and prosperity, the founding of 
a town by Diony'sius, at the foot of mount 
JEtna, which, from a temple of sortie previous. 

^ The fortifying of Epipol* having been not only popular^ 
hot a work effected only through an uncommon amount of 
popularity, it is obvious that the previous fortifying of tho 
iland could not have been the result of tytanuy, or any indi- 
cation of h. Diodorus has had no purpose of deception, or 
h« would have Reversed the order of his story ; for had hoi 
related that Dionysius, having acquired an undeserved popu- 
lai'ity, first led the people to approve and promote zealously 
the fortifying of Epipolae, and then, throwing^ off the mask, 
bad fortified the iland to secure the tyranny, it would hav« 
been so far not inconsistent ; but the incongruity of the con- 
tjrary course is such, that it seems to be accounted for only ^ 

fay the probable supposition, that Diodorus followed ont 
writer for one transaction and another writer for the other; 

RoUin has been exceedingly puzzled by the utter discordance 
of numerous facts, * reported by Diodorus and Plutarch^ with 
the invective against Dionysius, in which those. Ivriters 
abound. To make his own narrative consistent, it wan 
necessary tochuse between them, or it would be impossible •-- 
not to contradict the character lie has given of the tyrant 
by report of hid actions. Whether tragical effect then 
allured, or he was in any degree biassed by a disposition to 
decrv monarchy, which long ago began to infect men of letters 
in France, he has adopted all the invective and omitted' 
most of the good actions reported of Dionysius ; but ha' 
could not omit all without leaving bis narrative offensively 
bare, so that he has not at last avoided great inconsistency. . 
Indeed, in this ^part of his work we do longer see thtl 
feithful and even judicious historian, which he has showii' 
liimself ia bis accOimt of the earlier tin^s of the^republics<' 

H S fame 
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fame there, was called Adi'anuni. That 'pro-»^ ' ;,; 
speritv, which afterward became remarkable V^V 
among the Sicilian Greek cities in genera!, 
a!lready thus overflowing in Syracuse, seems to 
have been, in this season of leisure, extending 
itself, with the popularity and consequent 
power of Dionysius, tho in progress, as com- 
monly happens, it escaped the notice of histo- 
rians. Tlie extent of his power, and of his 
popularity, to which he owed his power, is 
iftarked by Diodorus in the title which' he at- 
tributes to him where he reports the extraordi- 
nary works which confessedly his popularity in 
Syracuse inabled him to accomplish there. 
He calls him not simply tyrant of. Syracuse, 
but tyrant of tlie Sicilian Greeks'*. 

Nevertheless those violent partizans of the 
administration of Diodes and Daphnseus, now 
in exile, whom no invitation could conciliate, 
no generosity soften, had been, with the merit, 
at least, of courage, zeal, and activity, not 
wholly unsuccessful in exciting enemies to the 
now flourishing government of Syracuse. The 
ruling party in Rhegium, one of the most 



'* Tftiv Xtxi^iwT*l» Tv^arfQi* Diod. I. 14- c. 18. The. 
Greeks distiQguished between I^xiAi^rnf and £»kiAoc, tbo^ 
fprmer meaning always a Greek, and the latter the old 
Sicel inhabitants of the ilcind, who were not Greeks; » 
distinction in which the Latin language fdiled. Diodorus 
sieeiiis to have given titles as he found them in the works 
from which he gathered, where they would vary according 
to the author's party. , His most common description of 
Dionysius is * tyrant of the Syracusans/ but sometimes ho 
substitutes the title of dynast, Xv^cutu^Uif iutirt^. L 14. 
c. i«3 k 107, 

powerful 




HOSTILITY OF RHEOIUM AND MBSSENA. xOl 

powerful of the Italian Greek towns, appears 
always to have favored their cause. The Rhc* 
eians were a mixed people, Dorian and Ionian : ch. $* s.t. 
and, as by their Dorian blood they esteemed 
themselves allied to the Syracusans, so by tli^if 
lonia^n, derived from Chalcidians of Euboea, 
they held as kinsmen the expelled Naxians and 
Catanians. Common mi^ortune then uniting 
the Dorian exiles from Syracuse, and the loniapi 
from Naxu^ and Catana, their joint influence 
decided the Rhegian people to assert their comr 
mon^ause against the existing Syracusan go- 
vernment, and especially against Dionysius, a$ 
a tyrant, whose growing power it behoved 
them, for tlieir own security, to check before 
it became irresistible. lu the neighboring 
city of Messena a large majority were satisfied 
with the Syracusan alliance; but some men 
who beld leading situations undertook, through 
what appears to h;aivc been really a conspiracy, 
to bring their. state to conijection witliRhegiunj 
against Syracuse. 

Matters being concerted, the Rhegian army 
crossed the strait into Sicily, to the ^mount^ 
according to Diodorus, of sia; thousand foot 
and six hundred horse, a fleej of fifty triremes 
attending. The Messenian leaders, aware of 
the unpopularity of war with Syracuse, and 
fearing, even now, to propose it in the general 
assembly, ventured, with the authority of office 
alone, to. order the people underarms. Th<5 
crd^f .was. obeyed; about four thousand foot 

P3 / / \ *»^ 
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and four hundred horse marched, and thirty 
triremes joined the Rhegian fleet. 

On the march, however, before they reached 
the Messenian border, opportunity occurring 
for communication, the dissatisfaction gene- 
rally felt at the arbitrary conduct of theii: 
generals atid magistrates was made * known 
from one to anothei^ and at length the army 
assumed to itself to be the popular assembly, 
whose authority the generals and magistrates 
had taken upon themselves to supersede* 
Laomedon, the principal speaker on the occa- 
sion, urged so impressively both the illegality 
of the order for their assembling and marchings 
and the inexpediency of the proposed war, that 
the resolution was taken to refuse obedience 
to the ffenerals, and- to return home. The 
lifieasure was executed as soon as resolved upon« 
The Rhegian chiefs, disappointed thus of their 
expected support, no longer hoped to prevail 
against the power of Syracuse, and ministers 
from both cities were sent to treat of accom- 
modation. Dionysius, following still a wise 
.and liberal policy, readily forgave, and per- 
suaded the Syracusan people to forgive, the in* 
jurious conduct of the Rhegian Many and the 
Messenian Few. The historian's silence' im* 
plies that no severity was insited on, even 
against the refugees, those inveterate ^nemiei 
who excited the mischief. His whole accounts 
of the treaty is comprized in three words of 
large expression^ * Peace w<as made.' The re- 
sult 



EXTENSION OF STRACUSAN EMPIRE. 

suit appears to have been that the influence of 
^ 4:he Syracusan government, under the admini* 
fttration of Dionysius, or, in the phrase which 
has been commonly used to express a similar 
influence of the Athenian and Lacedsmoniau 
governments, the Syracusan empire, wai ex- 
tended very generally over the Grecian towns 
of Italy ; and thence Dionysius, in his capacity 
of autocrator-general of Syracuse, has been 
called sometimes tyrant, and sometimes king^ 
of Sicily and Italy* 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Affairs of the Sicilian and Italian Grxes; 
Cities, from the Estahlishment of the Stra^ 
cusAN Empire to the Death of Diontisus. 




SECTION I. 

Mottoes and Prrparaiions for War with Carthage. Marriage' 
of Dion f/sku "with the Daughter rfXeuetus «f LocrL\, Jo* 
jurious Treatmait of 'the Carthaginian Subjects in the 
Grecian Towns. Successful beginning of the War: 

THE whole Grecian interest in Sicily being 
thus placed in circumstances of tranquility 

B.C. 400. and prosperity, each city holding its .separate 
popular government under the superintendancy 
of the Syracusan administration, and the con- 
federacy strengthened by extension to the 
Italian cities, alarm nevertheless remained and 
was increasing from the power and the policy, 

f the liberal and seducing policy, of Carthage, 

For tho it appears that the advantages were 
great, and among the Greeks uncommon, 
which the administration of Dionysius pro-* 

Diod.i. 14. vided for the Sicilian towns within the Grecian 
line, yet numbers of Greeks were induced by 
greater advantages, or more flattering hopes, 
offering in the towns undfer the Carthaginian 
dominion, to establish themselves there. It is 
interesting to find from a prejudiced adversary, 
for such Diodorus was, to the Carthaginians 
gs well as to Dionysiys^ this substantial an4 

Hnsujspicioua 
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CARTHAGE EXCITES ALARM. j^^ 

unsuspicious testimony to the liberality and sect. 
good faith of a great people, whose fair .^ J- 
fame, not probably lexempt from real stain, has 
however suffered singularly from invidious and 
base detraction. 

Had the history of Philistus remained to us, 
ve should probably Have gained information 
of other circumstances which induced or im- 
pelled Dionysius to disturb the tranquility, to 
check the prosperity, and to risk the utter 
overthrow of the Grecian interest in Sicily by 
beginning war with Carthage. In the want of 
this there might appear some wildness of un-* 
justifiable ambition in the measure, if the omis- 
sion of Diodorus, and all other writers, to im- 
pute any blame to him on the occasion, did 
not carry with it strong implication that they 
liad nowhere found any imputed, and that 
none was imputable. 

Carthage, according to Diodorus, was still dm. l 14. 
weak,^from the pestilence which had widely *'* 
desolated Africa ; and there was, throughout 
the Sicilian Greek to\('ns, a strong disposition 
to ingage in the war, with a desire that Syra- 
cuse should take the lead in it, and that Dio- e. 44. 
nysius, who was universally popular, should 
command the forces. Thus, in the avowal of 
his enemies, there appears to have been enough 
to invite ambition. But there was pro|)ably 
farther cause. Thepower of Carthage, growing 
abroad by policy, even during its Weakness at 
home, could not but hold oiit incouragement 
p} ambition'for those who obtained the direct 

tioA 
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tion of it. MeaDwhile the Greek cities, the 
more they flourished, were, under popular go- 
vernment, the more dilHoult to be kept in 
order. If then popular discontent grew, as 
the historian 6 account indicates, at the migra- 
tions to the Carthaginian towns, war might 
have followed from th<; indiscretion of some 
one state, which must in the end have involved 
all, or left the Grecian interest weakened by 
the loss of one or more members, which would 
have indangered all. 

But whatever were the aggregate cotisidera- , 
tfons, Dionysius resolved to use the concurring 
opportunities of the weakened state of Car.thage 
and his own popularity in Sicily, with the ge- 
neral disposition of the Sicilian Greeks toward 
the measure, for attacking rather than await 
attack. He did not however involve his 
country in a measure of so much hazard, with* 
out the most careful circumspection, and the 
most diligent exertion of his own uncommon 
abilities in preparation. From all parts of 
j^ ,^ Sicily, Italy, Greece, and even from the Car- 
thaginian dominions, were invited men of 
science to devise and direct, and artizans to 
execute^ whatever might give superiority to 
the Syracusan armies and fleets. All the por- 
ticoes or public galleries, all the* gymnasia or 
places of exercise, and even the vestibules an4 
opistbodomes of the temples were filled with 
such men and their works. Two great im- 
provements in the anticnt art of war, one for 
the land service and one for the sea, according 

to 



PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

to Diodorqs, had hence their origin. That 
artillery which afterward so much promoted 
the victories of the Roman armies, machinery 
for shooting darts and stones of size far beyond 
the strength of man's arm to throw, (Diodorus 
calls it the catapeltic) was now either invented, 
or first perfected, so as to be valuable for prac- , 
tice. Dionysius is said himself to have devised 
the last s^reat improvement of the antient ma- 
rine. Holding to the principle of fhe trieris 
or trireme, hitherto the most powerful vessel 
of war, against which no other could stand ia 
Contest, by an improved application 'of it, he 
added. still two bei^ches of oars on each side of 
the galley. Thenceforward the trireme could 
no longer resist the impulse, superior both by 
weight and swiftness, of the penteris or quin- 
quereme. Timber was "brougiit from ^tna^ 
whose side^, at this day nearly bare, then 
abounded with pine ; and from Italy, a coun- 
try yet aflFording in plenty the finest oak, of 
which France, partly owing to greater popu- 
lation, partly to its colder winters, requiring 
larger supply of fewel, has been long exhausted. 
Syracuse possessed a hundred and ten ships of 
war. These were put under repair, and the 
construction of two Hundred more, some of the 
superior rate, was at once undertaken. Already 
a hundred and fifty receptacles, for securing 
the ships of- the republic from injuries of wea- 
ther, a sort of larger boathouses, were among 
the conveniencies of the naval arsenal. To 
tnake the increased stren^h of the navy last- 
ing 
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ing, a hundred and fifty of superior construc- 
tion, and mostly capable each of containing 
two ships, were now added. Syracusan citi* 
zens were appointed to make half the comple* 
ment of this great fleet ; the other half it was 
proposed to supply by mercenaries. 

While these things, under favor of a most 
extraordinary zeal among the Syracusan peo- 
ple, were proceeding rapidly, Dionysius direct* 
ed his view diligently to all the Greek towns 
of Sicily and Italy, and was generally success** 
ful in cultivating their friendship". His 
greatest anxiety, as his greatest difficulty^ was 
to secure the fidelity of Messena and Rhegium 
to the common cause of the Greeks ; having 
great reason to suspect that the party in those 
towns, connected with the Syracusan refugees-, 
would not scruple to Join the Carthaginians '^ 

He 



"^ Diodorus, ia his account of preparation for war wit^ 
Carthage, drops many strong expressions^ showing the popu- 
larity of Dionysius in Syracuse and throughout the Greek 
towns of Sicily, and the general zeal to act under his orders : 
*A««#I«» awtvhrrvf rtXicM* ri r»rmyfii99f ■ wo^^f ftiv ipt^ 
•yiNTo — ^— rcffavm ffwivini rot^ vX^Oiatr MTmntKUf 1. 14* C. 1 8. 

W>^il9 wfiQeun yttMat "rip fiXoTtf*Ur, C.4I. IvyKarainv'q 
IXaCi T«vr ZvfeufV^Uv%, C. 45. TouV x«t« ti* rijo'oy w«Xt^ 
f iXfl(il^«A>« WfOfftpiptTo, tif Unkctt, avTVf iXKoXov^iro;, C^ 4^. 
Xvur^avivAt yig mlnrS w^Mimi^ Mvavli^, c. 47* These sen- 
timents, if they were his own, or these expressions, whence^- 
soever borrowed, are evidently of a different source from the 
obloquy with which he abounds against Dionysius. It seen^s 
as if he had quite forgotten his foregoing assertion that Ums 
Syracusans showed themselves r^ady to bear anything rather 
than obey the tyrant. 

^ We cannot but pve credit to Diodorus for so honestly 
€<mfessing that his Cavorite party was guilty of that y^nf 
crime which he so repeatedly and so inconsistently imputes 

im 




M^ARRIAGE OT DTONrsTlirS. 

He succeeded with the Messenians by giving 
them a considerable tract of land (from whom 
acquired the historian hath not said) as an ad- 
«iition to their territory. No similar oppor- 
tunity being open for cultivating popularity 
among the Rhegians, he proposed to form a 
connection of interest with them in a very dif- 
ferent way. 

- We have already had occasion to notice that ch.26. t.*. 
republican jealousy which restrained social ^^•^^'^ 
communication among the Greeks, and, espe- 
cially by the interdiction of marriage between 
those of different republics, insulated the peo- 
ple of each, and made alt more than is common 
between great nations, even of different Ian- 
guages, foreiners to each other. Such illiberal 
jealousy, and every prejudice tending to pro- 
duce it, could not but operate to the hindrance 
of the political union necessary to maintain a 
nation in independency, and especially neces- 
sary now to support the Grecian interest in 
Sicily against the threatened superiority of 
Carthage. It seems to have been with a view 
lo prepare for a union of the Sicilian and Ita- 
lian Greek cities, that Dionysius proposed to 
Mt an example for diffusing family connections 
among them. Whether the Olynthians, in 

their 
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PiQcL L 14. c. 44* 
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CHAP, their yet infant confederacy, gave the example^ 
xxxi. ^j. whether they owed it to Dionysius, is a 
question involved in the same^ obscurity with 
many much more important, which occur to 
reasonable curiosity, about both the Olynthian 
and Syracusan , governments. Nearly twenty 
years however before that war which produced 
the overthrow of the Olynthian confederacy^ 
and gave occasion to all the information re* 
Biod.i. X4. maining to us concerning it, Dionysius made 
Iv^ili ^ f<^rnial application to the Rhegian people for 
?!«*'• permission for himself to marrj' the daughter 
Dion. of a Rhegian citizen. Without having ob- 
served how unusual the thing was among the 
Greeks, it might appear to us equally strange 
that such application should have been neces-^ 
sary, and that it should have met, as we are 
assured it did, with a denial. But tho it wa« 
in Rhegium that he particularly desired to cuI-> 
tivate an interest, yet he might promote his 
general purpose by taking a wife from any of 
the principal Italian Greek cities. Applying 
therefore at Locri, he' found more liberality, 
Nevertheles there, equally as at Rhegium, the 
people were to be assembled, and their decree 
was to authorize the permission. This being 
obtained, Xenetus, the most illustrious of the 
Locrians, readily betrothed his daughter, Doris, 
to Dionysius. While all the writers from whom 
. ve have mention of these remarkable transact 
tions call Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, every 
circumstance in their report indicates a studied 

deference to popular government 

Dionysius 
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Dionysius also married Aristomache, daugh- 
ter of Hipparinus, the most illustrious, wealthy, 
and powerful of the Syracusans, his collcguc 
in the high office of captain-general. The 
>*tory seems to have been some ages after pt^u^ 
lar, that he married both tfiese ladies on the 
same day ; but tho adopted both by Diodorus 
and Plutarch, whose prejudices it suited, it 
appears highly improbable^ Ti)e marriage 
with the daughter of his collegue, the ifirst maa 
of Syracuse in family dignity, if no prejudices 
wer6 shocked, if offence of no kind were givea 
by peculiar circumstances attending it, would 
of course carry those advantages which one m 
.the situation of Dionysius would seek. The 
extension of nuptial connection, to other cities 
also, tho against the general habits and pre« 
judices of the Greeks of his own day, was but 
a revival of what was enough known to have 
been this practice of their forefathers of the 
heroic ages ; and a great and liberal policy is 
obvious in it, such as, according to all ac« 
counts, would be likely to be the policy of 
Dionysius. The writers who report this bigamy 
mention no violence attending it, no offence 
taken at it. On the contrary, we learn fron& 
them that the families of both the ladies coa^ 
tinued to be always upon good terms with 
Pionysius; that 1^ one match he acitually 
strengthened his interest in Syracuse, and hjf 
the otiier in Italy. We learn from them also 
that children followed immediately his marriagd 

with the Loc^iaa lady^ and^ not till ^ter ^oum 

yearsg 
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CHAP, years, another family came by the daughter of 
Ilipparinus. It aeems then altogether every 
way probable that Doris, the mother of the 
younger Dionysius, was dead before the nup- 
tials took place with Aristomache, mother of 
the younger Uipparinus ; and that the story of 
the bigamy originated, from something perhaps 
at first loosely said, in the violence of the 
party heat which we shall see, some years after 
the death of the elder Dionysius, afflicted 
Syracuse, and through Syracuse, all the Gre- 
cian interest in Sicily *^ 

Another imputation against Elionysius seems 
better founded, being in some degree confirmed 
by the venerable Athenian rhetorician his co- 
temporary, Isocrates. ' Like Themistocles, a 
love of splendor was the weakness of his great 
mind. Pfobably hoM'ever this has been exag- 
gerated ; tho the gilt galley which is said to 
have brought one bride from Locri, and the 
chariot with four white horses, which conduct- 
ed the other from the house of her own family 
in Syracuse, imply nothing that will appear to 
the modern reader either very invidious or very 
extraordinary. We might therefore excuse the 
writers, who dwell on these matters, their omis- 
9iou of air information about the sources, of 



^ Should it be reckoned that a supposition howsoever vtxp- 
ported by probabilities, ought not to be maintaioed against 
the positive assertions of Diodorus and Plutarch, wi^ what- 
ever improbabilities embarrassed, unle^ some warrant of 
antient authority can be found, I would refer to Cornetius 
Kepos, whose aqcount of Dionysius apj^ears clearly to in- 
^•Ivt a virtual contradiction of the bigamy* 

private 
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private income which could supply the magni- sect. 
ficence, if they would have given us some ^' 
account of the public revenue which afforded 
means for the vast preparatious, naval and mi- 
Ittary, at the same time made, and incourage- 
ment to undertake the various expences of the 
arduous war to insue. But on this interesting 
subject also the information remaining is un- 
fortunately defective. Such as it is, it may be 
best reserved for future notice. 

According to the explicit declaration of 
Biodorus himself, Dionysius was, at this time^ 
in no shape or degree tyrant, in the antient, 
any more than in the modem sense of the word. 
The guard for his person, formerly decreed by 
the people, was evidently but a temporary re- 
source, usual among the Grecian democracies^ 
and which the necessity of the moment justi« 
fied. As general of the republic, now without ^>*^'^ M«' 
a guard, and without any pomp, he superin* 45* 
tended the business of the fortifications, the 
dockyards, and the armories, conversing faini* 
liarly with the artizans, receiving those of 
superior merit at his table, inciting thus a zeal 
and diligence pf which even his enemies spoke 
with wonder, commanding general respect 
through meer superiority of character, and esta- 
blishing a popularity such as Grecian history 
nowhere else exhibits, not even in the great 
Pericles. In circumstances thus favorable, B.C. 398, 
preparations being sufficiently forward, by vii;- Dtod.Li4. 
tue of his office he summoned the people to 
assemble, and proposed war with Carthage : * It 
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* was a war, ' he said, ' not of ambition, but truly 

* of self-defence, to which the cFitically ^dvan«- 
^ tageous opportun ities of the moment invited. 

* For that ambitious republic was yet weak 

* through the ravages of tlie pestilence, and its 
'command over the conquered Grecian cities^ 

* loosely held, might, by a vigorous effort, be 
' snatched from it. But its purposes of con* 
V quest, necessarily intermitted, were notaban- 
' doned, and the means of opposing them, 
** which the present moment offered, if now 

* neglected, might never recur/ The Syra- 
cnsan people, predisposed to the sentiments of 
their general, assented with zeal, and the decree 
ibr war was voted **. 

On 

The incongruity into which Diodorus has here been led, 
apparently in collecting narrative of fact from one writer and 
invective against DionybLus from others, is often curious, and 
not least so here. After declaring that the government of 
Syracuse, under Dionysius, was perfectly mild and highly 
popular, Aviitdiro ya^ i^n to vtxpM rvc rvf «»»»^*(, ««i> /mtsCoX- 
XifAtn^ i»( twni*tW9, (ftXat^fuiroTt^^f nfX* '^*'* v«rorir»yfAfrart, — • 
Ctf^i cvydareii nvf tXuCt rev^ Sv^axevcriocrft c. 45 ; that the g6« 
peral zeal to obey his directions and gratify his wishes waa 
extraordinary, c. 18; that the mildness of government waa 
it X tended to all, without distinction of party ; that all the 
ititizeiis were armed; that Dionysius avoided to Use the aus^ 
thority of his ofhce for ingaging mercenary troops, till tha 
moment when they were wanted against the forein enemy ; 
«nd, finally, that the great object of all his preparations waa 
war with Carthage ; after all this the historian proceeds ta 
tell us, that Dionysius owi d his power in Syracuse to hia 
army of merccQiiries and the support of Carthage ; that tha 
Syracusans acceded tft the proposal made by him for war ^ith 
Carthage, because they hated the Carthaginians for snpport* 
ing him, and because theyhopid that, as Dionysius allowed 
jthem arms, the chance of war would furiusb opportunity for 



recovering their liberty. 
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. Oa the distnissal of the assembly then, after 
having thus exercised their soverein authority 
in legal form, the ill-thinking many, feeling 
their power above law, with heated minds^ 
would exercise it in their own way. Many 
jCarthaginian traders, residing in Syracuse, had 
large property in their warehouses^ and many 
Carthaginian vessels, richly laden, were in the 

harbour. 

The inconsistencies of Diodoros, where the thread of his* 
•tory depends upon his narrative, are often very vexatiouslj* 
jwrplexing, and, in his general business of abridging, he rarely 
avoids some confusion, but still more, whenever he nndertakes 
to compound, a mass of incongruity is apt to result Never- 
theless as in copying he seems always to have been faithful, 
not only he shows often plainly what a more artful writer, 
.with his prejudices, would have concealed, but sometimes bm 
furnishes a thread's end, discoverable on careful examination, 
to help toward some unravelling of his incongruities. Such 
•a thread's end appears in his observation, that the Syra- 
cusans hoped, with the possession of arms, to find, among th.e 
chances of war, opportunity for recovering their liberty : 

yA^tBak 7«c iXft;0ifUf. Applied to the Syracusans generally, 
there is no guessing what this can mean in any connection 
with what has preceded : it is as incongruous as the notion 
that Dionysids depended upon Carthage for his power in Sy« 
racuse, while he was taking measures for war with Carihage, 
and that he would quarrel with his supporters to give oppor- 
tunity for resistance to his dominion. But if we take the 
term Syracusans to mean only t)ie relics of that party ia 
Syracuse which had been so obstinately and bitterly opposing 
him, who, in the way of party, would call themselves emi- 
■ently the Syracusans, and if we taka the term liberty to 
mean, as it so generally did, the power aqd prevalence of'^the 
paitv, then the observation will be found probably just ; and 
the inference. will be that numbers of the adverse party wert 
yet living in Syracuse, and that all were trusted with arm& 
Combining it then with what precedes, we gather, that while 
all joined m pretending union in political sentiment with tha 
majority of their fellow-citizens, and satisfaction with tha 
fpvemment administered by Dionysius, the gall of party 
remained ia th#ir Quads, and they were still always 'ready for 
^diU<ni« 
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c H A i^- harbour. Warehouses were forqed, vessels vere 
•^^^'' ^ boarded, and Carthaginian property, wherever 
found,' was the prey of unprincipled rapadity. 
This violence of the Syracusans was as a signal 
for the other Grecian towns of Sicily; and iti 
many places the people, not •confining them- 
selves to robbery, treated the persons of the 
Carthaginian traders and residents with wantoti 
and extreme crueltv. It was not indeed the 
proper so verein that did this ; for then only the 
people, in a regular democracy, werie properly 
aoverein, when they were assembled according 
to law, and voted according to law; but it was 
so large a portion of those in whom the sove- 
rein power was, without limitation by the con- 
stitution, vested, that restraint upon them was 
impossible. . Diodorus, who, with the too- 
commonly illiberal spirit of both Greek and 
Roman patriotism, seems rather to have ap- 
proved the villany, allows Dionysius credit For 
a share in it no farther than that he took no 
effectual measures of prevention. ^ 

This gross violation of the law of nations and 
of common honesty did not immediately lead 
to actual war. Probably some negotiation 
followed, and some apology was made by the. 
government for the lawless violence of the 
populace, iho Diodorus says no more than that 
Dionysius considered of sending ministers to 
' Carthage. In the next spring a herald was 
B.C. 397.^^^"* fonnally to announce to the Carthaginian 
v'J^i^' government the decree of the Syracusan people 
«. 47. • for war j proposing, as the only conditf pp ^ on 

. : which 
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aufaieh it might be avoided, the renuntiatidn of ft£CT< 
all claim over Grecian towns in Sicily. This 
minister, notwithstanding the atrocious Con- 
duct of the Greeks, was received by the Car- 
thaginian government as became the govern- 
ment of a civilized and great people. He was 
allowed to deliver the writing he bore to the 
executive magistrates, who regularly commu* 
nicated the contents to the senate and the 
popular assembly. Deliberation was held on 
the contents: the proposal was rejected, and 
the herald was dismissed. 

On the return of the herald to Syracuse, 0.47. 
regular war began. The forces of all the Greek 
cities, of the eastern part of the iland, were 
assembled under Dionysius, as commander-in* 
chief, and marched by the southern coast; a 
fleet of two hundred ships of war and five hun* 
dred storcr vessels attending. The measure had 
been prepared for by well-conducted negoti- 
ation among the towns over which the autho- 
rity or influence of Carthage had been extended, 
€0 that all were prepared to concur in the 
Grecian cause. The strength of Camarina, 
Gela, and Agrigentum, joined Dionysius as he 
passed; that of Himera crossed the iland to 
meet him. Even Selinus was gained, and the 
Sicels seem to have contributed largely to swell <* 5> 
his numbers^ which are said to have amounted 
to eighty thousand foot, with more than three 
thousand horse. The purpose was evidently 
no less than to drive out the Carthaginians, 
and, make Sicily completely a Grecian iland, 
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cHAr. At the approach of so formidable a force, n<> 
succour appearing at hand, all the Sican tribes 
hastetied to make subniissioni and the town of 
£ryx surrendered on the first summons. Mo« 
tya, however, prepared for firm resistance. 
This town, singularly well built, strong by si* 
tuation on a small island, connected wfflh|h# 
main by a causey six furlongs in length, im 
the principal residence of the wealthy traders 
of Carthage in Sicily. Dionysius, having dis- 
posed every thing for the siege, left the prose- 
cution of it, with a sufficient landforce, to his 
brother Leptines, commander-in-chief of the 
fleet, while, with the main body of his army» 
he marched to collect plunder ; which, to his 
own day, from those of Homer, had continued 
to be general!}' not less a measure of necessity 
for maintaining an invading army, than of 
policy for distressing the enemy. Having 
overrun, without resistance, the territories of 
Ancyrse, Solus, Egesta, Panormus, and Entella^ 
he returned to press the siege of Motya. 
Diod.i. 14. It appears that Dionysius had not less well 
^'^^' chosen his time than well aiTanged his mea* 
sures. Carthage was not yet prepared to meet 
his extraordinary exertions. But Imiicon, 
again appointed commander-in-chief for the 
Sicilian war, showed no small degree of spirit* 
and ability in the conduct of an inferior fbrce 
against him. Instead of pressing to the pointy 
attacked, while he could give no effectual re- 
lief, he sent ten ships to surprize the harbdut 
% 49* of Syracuse itself^ while the fleet was abseuti 

and 
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and the bold attempt succeeded* Much ship-, 
ping \ras destroyed, &nd the assailing squadron 
withdrew little injured. Probably he hoped 
for greater effect from his success/ But Dio- 
nysius was too well assured of the people at 
home, too well prepared with his plans abroad, 
and altogether too firm to his purpose to be di*> 
ycrted from it, as Diodes- had formerly been 
from the relief of Himera. Imilcon then, hav- 
ing collected a hundred ships, resolved tq 
attempt the relief of Motya. But for this also 
management and surprize were necessary ; h« 
could not yet face the Grecian fleet at sea. 
But he found opportunity to fall upon a de« 
tached division of it at anchor, of which he 
destroyed a part, and disabled most of the rest. 
Seizing then the favoring. moment, he boldly 
pushed into the harbour, where, according to 
the usual way of the antients, the rest of thf 
galleys of war were hauled upon the beacli* 
All the ability of Dionysius was wanted, so 
complete was the surprize, to repel this well* 
conducted attack upon a very superior fleets 
within ready reach of support, from a powerful 
landforce. His resource, instead of risking to 
launch his galleys, and get his crews aboard 
amid the tumult of action, was to bring his 
landforce, supported by his new engine the 
.catapelt, down to the shore; and under cover 
.of these to drag his vessels to the other side of 
the causeway, where his crews might be col* 
lected and naval action prepared for, in some 
leisure* His engine is said to have been pf 

r4 great 
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chap: great service, by the execution it did, and still 
more by the alarm of the enemy at a power so. 
new to them. Imilcon, disappointed in his 
daring attack by the effect of this new imple- 
ment of war, and by the mode of retreat 
adopted by Dionysius, and justly judging it 
nnprudent to wait till so superior a naval force 
could be brought round against him, with- 
drew, and returned to Africa. 

The Motyenes, thus left to their own 
strength, defended the place through the sum- 
t S3« mer. Toward winter, through the improved 
art of Dionysius, seconded by abundant force, 
it was carried by assault. The cruelty of the 
Sicih'an Greeks then spared neither age nor sex. 
By the confession of their fellowcountryman 
and panegyrist Diodorus, it was enormous. 
Dionysius exerted himself to restrain it, but 
every attempt to interfere, directly by autho* 
rity, proved vain. Nevertheless,' not abandon- 
inghis humane purpose, he sent heralds around, 
proclaiming to the troops, that the plunder of 
the town, from which their rage for blood had 
hitherto diverted their attention, was theirs, 
and at the same time directing the wretched 
suppliants and fugitives to the temples which 
the Greeks were most likely to respect. Thus 
a miserable remnant of the Motyenes was saved 
from slaughter, but only to be sold to slavery. 
Some Greeks, found bearing arms for the Car- 
thaginians, were crucified. 

Dionysius seems to have had little credit 

with his fellowcountrymen for his humanity 
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toward their ^nemies^ but his liberality and 
judgement in rewarding merit, wherever it had 
been conspicuous in his own army, were ac- 
knowledged* Having arranged other matters, 
he trusted the care of Motya to a garrison 
composed mostly of Sicels, but under a Syra- 
cusan commander. A hundred and twenty 
ships of war were left under the orders of his 
brother Leptines, with a land force for the 
blockade of Entella and Egesta. With the 
rest of the army and fleet he returned home 
for the winter. 




SECTION IL 

Great PreparMtions of Carthage. Campain m Sicily, 

Destruction of Messena. 

1p Dionysius, in beginning the war under no 
more pressure of immediate necessity than Dio- 
dorus has stated, may appear to have miscal- 
culated the resources of Carthage, we ought 
not perhaps therefore to think lightly of his 
abilities or foresight. Political arithmetic then 
had not the grounds which the circumstances 
of modern Europe afford, and even in modern 
Europe events have often baffled all previous 
calculation. In the spring following the tak- B.C.'so*. 
ing of Motya, the Carthaginian government p|;^; ^' 
had collected a force greater than was proba- «. 54. 
bly. supposed within their means. Diodorus 
has been desirous of credit for the report, 
which made the troops for the Sicilian war 
three hundred thousand foot and four thousand 
horse ; tho he confesses that the cotemporary 

Sicilian 
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CHAP. Sicilian writer, Timseus, reckoned the army 
^^* : which passed from Africa only one hundred 
thousand, strengthened however aflerward by 
thirty thousand Sicilians. Imilcon, still the 
commander, was raised on the occasion to a 
dignity familiar to the Carthaginian constitu* 
tion, which the Greeks often expressed by 
their term which corresponds with our title of 
King'^ ' 

While this great armament was yet preparing^ 
Dionysiua opened the campain by marching 
again to the western end of the iland, an4 
repeating or extending plunder and waste of 
the territories yet holding for Carthage. The 

m. 54» Halicyaeans obviated the evil by offers of sub- 
mission, which were accepted* The collection 
of booty having been carried as far as conve- 
niently might be, he sat down before Egesta, 
of which it was much his object to become 
master, fiut the garrison was determined, and 
the operations of the siege were greatly checked 
by a well-conducted sally, in which fire was so 
spred about the station of the cavalry of the 
besieging army, that most of the horses perished 
by the flames ♦**. 

^ sh Meanwhile the passage of the Carthaginians 

*^ Isocrates says, that in Carthage^ a^ in Lacedaemon, the 
civil government was oUgarchal, the military kingly. Ni- 
cocles, p. 118. t. i. 

Hhodoman has ventured to render \viritt9, by the word 
eqworym^ Wesseling has ill altered this by substituting equi* 
turn. The difficulty of saving horses from fire surrounding 
them is well known ; and it seems little doubtful but the copy 
ci the dhgioal, aod not the tranelatioiiy wanted G<>rrectioii. . 

to 
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to Sicily had difficulties peculiar to the antlent 
naval system. The ships of war and the ships 
of burden, from the wide difference in their 
construction, were ill qualified to keep com- 
pany. The former, long ships, as they were 
called, all row-gallies, could go any way at 
pleasure in a calm; but a wind tlie most direct 
in their course, unless very moderate, was for^ 
midable. On the contrary the latter, round 
ships, as the G reeks termed them, in form ap- 
proaching our vessels for ocean navigation^ 
wanted wind^ and could bear it. I mi Icon 
•ailed with a favoring breeze, suiting both his 
k>ng ships and his round ships, and it was the 
more necessary for them to hold company oa 
account of the extreme deficiency of burthea 
of the long ships, which denied room for 
almost the smallest quantity of stores. But 
the wind shortly increased, so that the ships of 
war could no longer safely keep their course. 
The fleet therefore separated. The ships of 
war, bending eastward, ranged the African 
shore ; which, with shelter from the blast, gave 
them also smooth water. The ships of burden, 
meanwhile, profited from the gale to cross the 
deep. But, to reach the Carthaginian harbours 
of Sicily, all on the northern coast, they must 
pass Motya, now the station of the Grecian 
fleet ; and in the want of the" compass it was 
hazardous not to assure themselves of their 
course by sight of the western promontory^ 
before they turned eastward for Panormus^ 
their ^pointed port. To see they most of 
• ' course 
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CHAP, course risk being seen, and Dionysius, watch-<« 
x xxL ^ fui^ at all points, obtained intelligence that 
they were approaching, unprotected by ship* 
of war. Leptines, with a ready squadroi^ 
hastened to intercept them. Had the weather 
fallen calm, he might probably have given an 
important check to the Carthaginian expedi* 
tion. Adverse as the roughness of the sea was 
to his operations, he sunk some of the ships by 
the stroke of the beak, but the greater part 
sailed from him with ease. On the first abate* 
xnent of the wind, Imilcon followed with a 
force too great for the Greeks to meet, and he 
joined his transports and storeships in the har« 
bour of Panormus. i 

The very fame of the arrival of such a force 
ttiade a great change in Sicily. The fidelity 
of the Sicans to their new ingagement with the 
Syracusans was at once shaken ; the Halicya&ans 
hastened to atone for their, recent defection by 
demonstration of zeal to renew their connec- 
tion with Carthage. These advantages haying 
thus accrued without effort, Imilcon directed 
his first measures to the recovery of Motya, 
criticallv situated for communicalion with the 
African shore, or, in an enemy's hands, to pre- 
vent communication between that 'shore and 
all the Carthaginian possessions in Sicily. 
Dionysius was still pressing the siege of Egesta, 
Imilcon passing almost in sight of that place, 
in marching to Motya, gave him no disturb* 
ance. Hasty decision by battle was not He* 
cessary to^ither general, as commonly among 
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\he little republics of Greece; and tmilcon, 
*)abt less than Dionysius, seems to have been 
"aware of a superior mode of warfare. 

But the very superior force of the Carthagi- 
nianSy by sea and by land, while the people of 
•the western end of Sicily, always disposed to a 
•preference of the Carthaginian to the Grecian ' 
connection, wanted only such incouragement 
to declare it, at once reduced Dionysius to 
'great difficulties. He could not relieve M otya 
-without a battle, in a country now to a great 
extent hostile, against a force which* he could 
•not prudently attack. The reduction of Egesta, 
if he might hope for it, would no longer answer 
his former views. The Sicans having univer- 
sally declared for the Carthaginians, some of 
the Sicel tribes would be likely to join the 
rising power, and, in all the Grecian towns, the 
•party adverse to the existing administration, a 
'party which, as we have seen, in some places 
held communication with the Carthaginians, 
would be moving. Under these and probably 
still other considerations, Dionysius resolved 
to raise the siege of Egesta ; and leaving 
'Motya to its fate, in whose garrison of Sicels ^ 

perhaps he had no perfect confidence, to direct 
his more immediate care to the eastern parts of 
the iland. Motya then soon yielded to the 
'Carthaginian arms; nor is any retaliation for 
* the cruelties exercised there by the Greeks, 
imputed by the Greek historians. 

Free communication with Carthage being Diod. L14, 
;thus restored, Imilcon resolved to proceed, 4s ^^^ 
-i. : im- 
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iffimediately as conveniently might be, against 
Syracuse itself,' whose fall would involve that of 
all the rest of Sicily. The situation of the Car« 
thaginian possessions led him to take the road 
of the northern coast, on which they extended 
oear half the length of the iland. His vast fleet 
(attended the motions of his army. The sub- 
mission of Himera, offered on his approach* 
was favorably received. Cephaledion, Solus* 
and some other small places, were little capable 
of resistance. All the northern coast of the 
iland fell to him almost without a blow, and 
the Messenians at its extremity, debated whe- 
ther to follow the example of Himenu After 
warm contest, the resolution to resist pre- 
vailed. 

This resolution however seems to have been 
founded on no just consideration of means. 
Long ill-governed, and distracted by party, 
Messena was very deficiently fortified. On 
the western side indeed, by which the Cartha- 
ginians approached, the mountain-ridge of 
'l^eloris formed a very advantageous rampart, 
leaving only one practicable pass, another 
^ .,. Tliermopylse, against the sea. That pass was 
occupied, but to little purpose ; for Imilcon» 
halting bis army, sent his fleet forward, which 
entered the harbour of Messena unopposed. 
The previous removal of families and effects 
fortunately had made the defence of the town 
of less importance. In the vain attempt a few 
only of the remaining garrison fell. The greater 
part escaped by flight to the neighboring 
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mdvntain- fastnesses. Above two hundred^ 
whose retreat by land was intercepted, threw 
themselves into the sea, with the purpose of 
iwimming to the Italian shore* About fifty 
succeeded ; the rest were drowned. 

The superiority of the Carthaginians being dm.I;i^ 
thus substantially demonstrated, the Sicels ^^** 
hastened to follow the example, already set not 
only by the Sicans but by so many even of the 
Greeks, to make terms for themselves; the 
Assarine tribe alone holding faithfully their 
ingagements with the Syracusans. Three* 
fourths of the iland might now be considered 
as subdued. The possession of the hatbour of 
Messena gave great opportunity for intercept*, 
ing succour to the remaining Greek posses*? 
sions, not only from Italy, but, according to c!i.gi.«.f, 
the ordinary course of Grecian navigation, also o*tw«^**4^ 
from Peloponnesus. The means of Syracuse 
for defence were thus so narrowed, that its fall 
seemed nearly assured. 

Dionysius meanwhile liad been diligent ia 
arranging the means yet remaining in his 
poM'er. The policy of Pericles, in the Pelo-^ 
ponnesian war, voluntarily to abandon the 
country, and confine all measures of defence to 
the waU$ of Syracuse^ could not be his policy. 
However the walls might resist assault^ the 
•uperiority of the Carthaginian fleet, excluding: 
supplies by sea, would make such resist«nc9 
fiaally inefiectiial. But the Syracusan territory, 
larger than thftt of mo^t of the states of Proper 
tikcec^ WW not Qpeni like jBBuy of them, and 

without 
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CHAP, without refuge for its people but mm thin the 
^^^^' walls of the capital : it abounded with castles 
for the protection of its fields ; each capable of 
strong resistance, with a very small garrison^ 
against great numbers using the antient man- 
ner of attack. These he supplied largely with 
provisions. The Syracusan territory, includ- 
ing the subject lands of Leontini^ Catana, and 
Naxus, was also advantageously bounded for 
defence. Dionysius therefore gave his parti- 
cular attention to the northern border, where 
the mountain of iEtna divided it from the 
Messenian, whence attack was expected. He 
carefully strengthened the citadel of Leontini, 
as a central post, and made it a magazine 
whence other places might be supplied. He 
persuaded the Campanians, whom he had esta* 
blished in Catana^a place ill-fortified, and, as a 
post, less important, to remove to the town of 
JEtna, lately the strong hold of the Syracusan 
exiles. He was not equally fortunate in main- 
taining his influence with the Sicels, to whom 
he had given the town of Naxus, critically si- 
tuated near the point wliere the northern root 
of the great mountain meets the sea. For, as 
Imilcon's power was alarming, so his liberality 
was alluring ; and, at his invitation they broke 
faith with Dionysius, and, moving from 
Naxus,^ a place of little strength, they fortifijcd 
for themselves a post on the neighboring height 
of Taurus. Hence originated the town after-^ 
ward called Tauromenium, now Taormina. To 
obviate then, 4s far as mig]}t be^ the cfviltof 

this 
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,this defection, Dipnysins took his own sftatron sect. 

at Naxus, with an army, said to have been of ^ ^^ 

thirty thousand foot and three thousand horse ; 
'and the fleet, of a hundred and. eighty ships of ^ . 
^war, attended to cooperate with hinii 

Imilcon, pursuing his purpose against Syr^ Diod.i. n^ 
cuse, moved his fleet and army at the same time ^' ^'' 
from Messena southward. But, before he / 
reached the Nakian territory, an eruption hap- 
pened from iEtna, and the. fiery matter •pouring 
'toward the sea, completely stopped (he marc^ 
s>f his troops. He was thus recjuced to the .;_ 
;necessity of parting cqmpany with his fleet, to ''" ' 
make a long circuit round the mountain's base, . * 
^whose complete circumference is estimated one 
hundred miles» 

In choice of dangers, an opportunity was 
thusoif<ered to Dionystus, beyond his hope, tho 
yet little affording any fair prospect of success* 
•He nevertheless resolved to take the advantage, 
such as it might be, for ingaging the enemy's 
very superior fleet during the army's absence. 
LeptineS) commai^dingj led the charge with a ceot 
courage that earned the eulogy of those bit- 
terest of enemies, party-enemies ; but the nn- 
,^ortunate result gave ground for blaming hi^ 
conduct; He was defeated, with the loss, it is 
said, of no less than a hundred ships, add two 
thousand men. Catana was immediately occu- 
pied by the conquerors, and made. their naval 
station, whence, more conveniently than from 
the greater distance of Messena, operations 
might be carried ,on against Syracuse* Messena, 

VoL.VIL K ^ whether 
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whether to punish any ill-faith of the people^ 
and hold out an example of terror, or with 
what other view we little gather from remain*- 
c. 58. ing accounts, was, with singular accuracy of 
destruction, according to Diodorus, levelled 
with the ground*'. 
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5iM^ cfSjfraciue, Betreat of the Cariha^mam* 

r 

stcT. I V addition now to contention with a force 

^ ^^j very superior by land, and completely victo- 

DNXLL14. rious by sea, all the difficulties incident to 

*' ^'' federal armieSi voluntary service, and popular 

governments, pressed upon Dionysius. A part 

of those under him, dreading the waste of their 

lands and the certain evils and incalculable 

dangers of a siege, were earnest for trying the 

fortune of the field against Imilcon^s very su« 

perior numbers. But Dionysius, considering 

the hazard that would hang over Syracuse from 

the enemy's fleet, even while a victory might 

be gaining by the army, and the certainty of 

^ la the narratiTe of Diodonis occnn freqaently what 
may indicate that, after gathering indiscriminately from dif- 
ferent authors, telling the same story, often with di^erent 
idews and Afferent prejudices, he never revised his woriu 
He says Imilcon was anxiens to take Messena for the sbgular 
convenience of its port and its situation for purposes of im- 
portance to his views; and then proceeds to tell that, as 
•eon as he was master of it, he would not let one stone stand 
upon another, lest it might he of future use to the Greeks. 
It is more lik^y that this destruction took place after, than 
before possession was taken of Catana : and it seems very 
unlikely that Intilcou then apprehended that Greeks or others 
could make any me of Meisenn which he ibMU diwB* 
prove* 

itt 
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its fall, should the event of a battle be less 
tlran victory, resolved to risk all the incon- 
yeniencies of withdrawing within those forti* 
fications which, with «o much expence and 
labor, he had made, in common opinion, and 
he hoped well-founded opinion, impregnable* 
The result probably he in some degree foresaw^ 
Immediately his command over a considerably 
part of his army ceased. Soo^e hastened to 
their several cities : some threw tbemselyes 
into the forts of the Syracusan territory, for 
the better chance, which they hoped for there» 
of means to chuse their farther measures, thaa 
if they went to Syracuse, where they expected 
immediate blockade* He prudently avoided 
to attempt any violence upon their inclina-^ 
tions. Confident in the attachment of suffix 
cient numbers, through their own elear interestf 
for the garrison of the city, .he had taken hos^^ 
tages only from the Campanians who held 
£tna, fi select body of whose best soldiers ho 
also required to march with him to reinforce the 
garrison of Syracuse. 

Meanwhile the general conduct of Imilcon 
was not that of a merciless barbanap» but of 
a mild and polite conqueror. Having mada 
the circuit of iEtna with his whole army, oa 
arriving near the town of the name, he seot 
proposal of^vecy liber;^ terms to the Campa«« 
aiaqs in garrison tbere» and referred them to 
their fellowcountrymen settled in Entella fqt 
testimony to the good faith of the.Car^i^oiafl 
governin^nty and the advantages injoycd under 
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c H A F. its protection. The Campanians, well-disposed 
^^^^' to accept hrs offers, were restrained by consi- 
deration for their hostages in the hands of the 
Syracusans. 

^'^•'•«4- ' Avoiding to waste time on small objects, 
Imilcon left the Campanians in their strong 
hold, pursued his march to Syracuse, and in- 
camped Avith his numerous army about two 
miles from the city. ■ His fleet, entering the 
great harbour unresisted, seemed to fill its 
ample space. He had hopes that Dionysius 
might be rash enough, or that the people's im- 
patience would force him, to come out and 
venture a battle. But the Syracusans appear 
to have been, under the administration of 
Dionysius, not subject to passionate counsels^ 
as wlien the Athenians first invaded their 
country. The patience of a people under re- 
verses is indeed the best test of the popularity 
of a government. Not even the actual ra- 
•Vage of their territory, which Imilcon gave up 
for plunder to his army during thirty days, 
• overcame their prudent forbeai^ance. The 
iiege was then regularly formed, and, before 
long, the division of Achradina was taken by 
tissault. 

We want the history of Philistus to do jus- 
tice to the conduct of Dionysius in these ar- 
duous circumstances ; but even in the account 
6f Diodorus we see much foundation for that 
^l^gy of it by the great Scipio Africanus^ 
lirbich Polybius has reported. Early in the 

pressuri^ 
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pressure of his affairs, under the overbearing^ 
force of the Carthaginian armament, he had 
sent his kinsman Polyxenus through the Italian ?*l^Ji*.^*^ 
<Jreek cities, and on to Corinth and Lace-' 
^asmon,.to solicit assistance ; urging them, for 
their own .sake, to exertion for preventing, thc 
threatened overthrow of the Grecian interest 
in Sicily by a barbarian power. Polyxenus 
succeeded so far only as to collect about thirty, 
triremes from different states, but with the ad- 
vantage of a Lacedaemonian of rank, Pharaci-. 
das, for the commander; and he was fortunate^ 
enough to avoid opposition from the Cartha-* 
ginian fleet, while he conducted them into the 
small harboun • i 

, Tho Achradina was lost, the fortifications of 
^he other parts of the city seemed capable o£ 
resisting the combined force and art of the 
besiegers, so that famine was the evil princi-? 
pally to be guarded' against. This was a point 
of so much importance, and at the same timC: 
of so much difficulty, as to induce Dionysius 
to leave the charge of the city to others, wh^e 
he went himself witli Leptines to briug in a» 
convoy* In their absence, a vessel, laden with 
corn from the enemy, being observed approach- 
ing without any r^ady protection, five triremes' 
pushed out from the little harbour, and took, 
possession of her; but before they could re- 
cover their port with their prize, they were, 
attacked by a superior force. Furtlier assist^r 
ance however hastening to them, while none' 
was equally ready] for tht enexpy, .they, were* 
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CHAP, finally victorious, and brought in their prize in 

xxYT. ^ triumph ♦*. 

Under the privations, hardships, . and alarqis 
inseparable. from a sfege, uneasiness anipng the 
people, such as produced a temporary disgrace 
for the great Pericles in the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, tho Athens was not actually 
besieged, copld not fail to press upon Diony- 
sius. His adversaries endeavoured, in his ab- 
sence, to profit from the late naval success for 
party purposes : * The pretence/ they said, 
^ that his talents were necessary for the repub-. 

• lie's service, was now demonstrated to be un-^ 
^ founded. His permanence in the office of 

• general-autocrator was, not only iinconstitu- 
^ tional, but evidently disadvantageous to the 
^ conduct of public affairs, and injurious to 
^ better men/ The same opportunity of hi^ 
absence was taken to excite dissatisfaction and 
alarm at tlie employment of some gold taken 
from. the temples for the public exigencies. 



^ Such are (he prohahle circumstances in the wild account 
«f Diodorus, which has evidently been gathered from some 
inost unconscionable party-writer and* puffer of the Greeks, 
Tho a considerable part of the half-ruined fleet of Syracuse , 
in its best state very unequal to the Carthaginian, was absent 
ivith Dionysius and Leptines, yet the small remainder, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, not only took the Carthaginian admiraK^ 
^hip, and destroyed or took twenty-four more, but, unsatisfied 
wiUi this reasonable good success, they went into the great 
harbour, and provoked the vast fleet there to battle ; and, so 
were the Carthaginians astonished at the heroism of which 
^y hdd just been witnesses, that they feared to stir; 
'•Ski all this heroism was owing to the absence of Diony-, 
|iu8, We shall see presently the testimony of the sam^ 
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' ' Hov could the divine iavor,' it was asked, 
^ be expected for the republic's armsi under 

* the conduct of an impious maUi notoriously 

* guilty of sacrilege? The force of united 

* Sicily flying from an enemy ; Motya, Ilimera, 
^ Messena, taken ; the Stcan and Sicel alliances 
' lost ; the fleet defeated ; Syracuse ftself be- 
^ sieged, all these clearly indicated the indig- 
^ nation of the gods against the individual 
' commander, while the victory just obtained, 
^ under others, by so small a force against so 
^ vast an armament, satisfactorily proved their 

* kind disposition to the commonwealth, if 

* separated from the individual/ Pericles, we Timcyd. 
have seen, gave his sanction to the application ci^'tt L^i. 
of the gold of the statue of Minerva to public ^'''**^'** 
purposes, and had the good fortune to escape, 
probably not the invective of faction at the 

timet yet all censure from posterity. Dionysius, cie. deiuc. 

not fortunate enough to find equal candor in ^?3| $4^^ 

posterity, was happy however, it appears, in a 

popularity which inabled him to overbear the 

invective of the day. On his return, learning 

what had passed, he summoned, ii;i virtue of 

his office of general, the people to assembly • 

In addressing them, he liberally praised those 

who, in his absence, had restored the oppressed 

glory of their country's arms. He commend<n 

ed all for their patience under the unavoidable 

evils of the siege ; a patience which had saved 

the city, and of which the advantage would 

soon be better seen ; for he had already know- 

lege of circumstances,' and u view to measures, ^ 

ti 4 which, ^: 
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CHAP, which,' he was confident, would shortly give 

^^^^' them complete relief. 

The reply made to him by a leader of the 
inimical party, Theodoras, reported by the 
Sicilian historian, marks very satisfactorily the 
state of the Syracusan governmental the time ; 

* showing completely that, far indeed from be- 
ing tyranny, in the hands of Dionysius, it was 
on the contrary a popular government, open tb 
all the licence of Athens in the age of Pericle^. 
Theodorus did not feat to use the most illiberal 
invective, or to make the most hostile propo- 
sitions, against the general-autocrator : he 
called him the wickedest of citizens, the bit- 
terest of tyrants, the most cowardly of gene- 
rals; and, in conclusion, moved for his banish- 

* nient, and that of his principal- supporters. The 
popularity of Dionysius, it appears, inabled him 
to consider .foul words against him as vain 
breath. His revenge, and the whole conse- 
quence of the transaction, is reported by Dio- 
dorus himself thus: * After this, Dionysius 
^ made himself familiar with the- people in 

* easy and obliging conversation, and some he 

* honored with presents, and some he invited 

^ to his table♦^' 

Meanwhile 

*' Diodorus ha^ reported Theodonis's speech at some lengthy 
end it is an ingenious and well written piece of party-oratory. 
But the story ^together is among t^e most incoDsistent of 
the many inconsistent ones of that historian. The tyraqt 
himself, as he always calls Dionysius, summoned the assem- 
bly, in which such licence might be used, and^ucbpropo- 
, Bitions maije. If the people was sovereign, and Dionysips 
' jtonstitutional general, this wa$ in course j hut a tyrant whq 

(:ould, 
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Meanwhile' Imilcon, master of Achradina, sect. 
• found the «kill of his engineers unavailing ^ i"i ; 
against the strength of the other quarters of ^^^' l 14* 
the city, and the vigilance of its defenders. ^ ^' 
Dionysius, harassed him Tvith frequent and * 
often successful sallies, and the fortifying of 
EpipolsB had made a complete blockade diffi- 
cult, if, for his numbers, it was not impossible* 
Nevertheless the introduction of provisions, ., , 
sufficient for th^ numerous population within, 
could hardly be effiected by land, while a supe- 
rior army was watchful without. To prevent 
supply by sea, was wiiat principally required 
the attention of the besieging army. The 
same views therefore led Jmilcon to fix his 
camp antl fortify posts oh the unwholesome 
ground along the bank of the Anapus and the 
. shore of the great harbour, which had directed 
Kicias to the same measure seventeen vears 
before. The same cialaniity followed ; an epi- 
demical sickness, produced by the alternacy 

of 

could, as DiodoniB often says, tho he is continually showing 
it was otherwise, command all by his mercenaries, would 
sorely have done no such thing. Theodorus then, apiid 
abundant invective against his conduct could call Dionysius 

«yt»/r»T«y, and proceed to propose his banishment and th^t 
oi all his principal associates in the administration. Diony- 
sius could overbear this through the fear in which his merce- 
naries held. an armed and high-spirited people, irritated by 
the pressure of the war, and at the same time flushed with 
recent Success, and yet he no way revenged himself against 
this virulent opponent and his supporters but by the opposite 
•kind of coiu^ct' related in the - text : Mita m r»vr»^ ^iX^t^ 
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CHAP, of the sufToc^tiog mid-day heat and chiHing 
* ^ i ^^lf nightly damps ^*; but its violenoc far exceed* 
ed what the Athenians had experienced. ' The 
^*J^ ^ '^ historian describes it beginning generally 
^ith a catarrh and a swelling of the throats 
An eruptive fever followed, often attended 
^'ith dysentry. The agony was extreme, and 
the patient commonly died on the fifth or 
ib7i; sixth day. The supposed malignity of the 
disorder soon deterred both attendance upon 
the sick and burial of the dead ; for either of 
which the general's orders, among hired troops 
of various nations, might, in such circum- 
stances, be difficult to inforCc. The putrify- 
ing corpses thus, tainting the air, not a little 
inhanced the evil, and the mortality was very 
great. 

Perhaps Dionysius foresaw this calamity, or 
possibly had intelligence that it was already 
begun, when he ventured to promise the Syra- 
cusans speedy relief from the siege. • Inform- 
ed however now how the besieging army was 
weakened, and what discontent and despon* 
dency pervaded the part yet healthy, he formed 
a plan of complex attack, tliat seems worthy 
to have been described by Xenophon or 
Thucydides, and, even in the account of Dio^ 
dorus, marks in no small degree the able com- 
mander. Tlie fleet) now amounting to only 
eighty ships of war (We may gather how little 



competent 
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competent it could have been to brave the uh- sect, 
impaired strength of the Carthaginian fleet in ^'"'^ 
the absence of Dionysius) was committed to Diod.i. 14. 
Leptines conjointly with the Lacedaemonian ^*^*' 
Pbaracidas. Dionysius took himself the com* 
xnand of the land force. A dark night was 
chosen. He marched out by the gate farthest 
from the Carthaginian camp, and, dividing his 
forces by the way, liis^ infantry reached the 
enemy*s lines about daybreak, nearly at the 
same time in two important points, considerably" 
distant from each other. The surprize wa« 
complete, and the cavalry keeping the Car- 
thaginians in check in the intermediate space,' 
the. attack was successful in both places. Co- 
opisration had been so well concerted, that, in 
the critical moment when unexpected assault, 
on the landside, had ingaged all the attention 
of the enemy, the fleet, from the little harbour, 
had already entered the great harbour, and, 
raising the shout of battle, attacked the Car- 
thaginian fleet in its station. 

Success in this point being the great object -c.?!* 
of Dionysius, he had taken upon himself the 
direction of that division of the army which 
was more immediately to cooperate with the 
fleet. While then Leptines and Pharacidas 
were effectually assailing many of the ships at 
anchor with the stroke, of the beak, his troops 
set fire to a division of forty, hauled on the 
shore. In vain a Carthaginian force, ample 
to have defended that division, was quickly 
Assefflbleda and es^erted itself to extinguish 

the 
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the flames ; for the conflagration, favored by. 
the \vind, spred to the ships at anchor, and a 
large part of the fleet was destroyed. The 
success, at the same time, against the debih'-* 
tated landforce, sufficed to incourage Diony- 
sius, instead of withdrawing again within the 
city walls, to incamp overagainst the enemy^ 
near Olympieium- 

Such altogether were the effects of this 
well-concerted action, that the Carthaginian 
general's hope to take Syracuse was gone, and 
it became a pressing consideration how to avoid, 
for himself and those under him, the calamitous 
fate of the Athenians under Nicias and De- 
mosthenes. His fleet was no longer suflScient 
to convey his landforce, nor could it any 
longer command the sea, but must make its 
way either by flight or by doubtful, contest. 
To reach the Carthaginian settlements by land, 
there was choice between a mountainous way 
through the wild country of the Sicels and 
Sicans, and a circuitous way by either coast; 
the shortest of considerable length, the easiest 
of various difficirity, and both of abundant 
hazard. Under all these considerations, Imilr ' 
con resolved to propose treaty, Dionysius 
gladly listened to him;. but the Corinthian 
party in Syracuse, now the principal party in 
opposition, stimulating the ready propensity 
of the popular mind to pass from despondency 
to presumption, made negotiation difficult. 
Nevertheless a treaty was concluded, in pur- 
suance of which Imilcon paid three hundred 

talents, 
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talents, (about. sixty thousand pounds sterling) 
for permission for his armament to withdraw, 
ingaging to quit intirely the Grecian part of 
Sicily. The conditions appear such as pru- 
dence should have rejoiced in. But the leaders 
of opposition inciting^ such became the fury of 
the multitude to destroy the Carthaginians, as 
they had formerly destroyed the^ Athenians^ 
that Dionysius was unable to provide for the 
exact performance. Fortunately the fleet re- 
maining to Imilcon sufficed to carry all the 
Africans, the first objects of, Syracusan ven- 
geance**, Imilcon, cautiously concealing, as 
far as might be, the intended time of his de* 
parturc, imbarked by night; and yet the 
inflamed Syracusans, watchful of his motions, 
without any regular authority, launched some 
triremes, pursued him, and damaged some of 
Ins vessels. In the same night the Sicels and 
'Sicans profited from their knowledge of the 
country to outstrip or elude pursuit But a 
large remainder of the army was at a loss which 
way to fly. The Spaniards declared firmly their 
determination not to quit their arms while they 
had life; but they were willing, they said, with 
their arms, to serve the Syracusans. This pro- 
posal was accepted, and they were taken into 
Syracusau pay. The various other troops sur- 
rendered themselves to Dionysius; who, tho 
unable wholly jto restrain the usually greater 
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^ The historian's account proves that the Africans were 
the principal objects of vengeance, tho the party-writers, 

|!ude» of his fisithi b«?e led hoo to issifioate the contrary. 

licen* 
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CHAP. Hcentiousaeas of the Grecian marine, had kept 
XXXI. order in his army ; and, as nothing is said far« 
"' ther of their fate, it was probably, for the 
character of the times, not severe^. 

^ The treaty with Imilcoa was an eveot apparent! j consi- 
dered by the enemies of Diooysius as afibrdiog very favorable 
opportunities, which they did not fail to use^ against him. 
Diodorus, following the writers of the party, says^ that Dio- 
« uysius received a bribe of three hundred ulents from lmil-» 

con ; and has undertaiien to know what Dionysius answered 
to the proposal, privately made, and when and how the money 
was conveyed ; but he has totally omitted to say where he 
got information so little probably authenticated. A remark 
which folloV^s^ strengthens the indication, which the story 
hears within itself, of having been a party fabrication. Dio- 
nysius, says the historian, desired to prevent the complete 
overthrow of the Carthaginian power in Sicily, that the Sy- 
racusans, in continual fear oi it, might not have leisure to 
recover their liberty. It appears meanwhile, fi^om his own 
honest narrative of facts, that licentiousness was the great 
enemy to freedom in Syracuse ; that the regular government, 
even under the administration of Dionysius, was not always 
strong enough to prevent great disorder ; tliat the mob was 
the real tyrant of Syracuse, and Dionysius the steddjest 
enemy of Carthage. Nevertheless it seems likely that the 
outline of tbe story may have been true, tho with a shadowing 
and coloring wholly false. That Imilcon would desire to 
treat rather with one able man, like Dionysius, at the head 
of affairs, than with the wild assembly of the Syracusan 
people, is perfectly probable ; and that be would propose to 
pay for quiet retreat is not impossible* But that the treaty 
I was public, and that Dionysius communicated with the ge« 

< , neral assembly of the Syracusan people and their allies, 
before anything was concluded, Diodonxs has himself clearly 
shown ; for he says, * Dionysius informed Imilcon that the 
^ Syracusans and their allies would not consent to permission 
' for the quiet retreat of the whole army, but for the Cartha* 
* ginian citizens it would 6e allowed,' c. 75. This sentenos 
of his own, suffices to show that all he has said of the tyranny 
of Dionysius, and the slavery of the Syracusans mider hit 
administration, has been nothing more than the.party*]aiw 
guageof the day, which he has adopted.^ If we want farther 
evidence, we find it in his account of the lawless pursuit of 
the Carthaginian fleet, which Dionysius could not prevenU ^ 
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S E C T I O N IV. 

J)i$cuU%es of the Syracusan Administration, Mercenaries 
' settled in Leontini. Pehpofmesian Messenians settled in 

$icify. Messena restored. Wmr of Rhegium xoUk Syr^cuse^ 

Defeat of Dionysius at Tauromenium. 

When Syracuse, and the Grecian interests sect. 
throughout Sicily were thus fortunately de- . — ^i _j 
livered from subjugation or extermination, at B.C. 396, 
one time i^ming their only alternative, no * ^ ' *' 
small difficulties remained for those at the head 
of the government. The first and most press- 
ing business was to satisfy and discharge the 
large body of mercenary troops, whose valor 
and discipline had contributed greatly to the 
hiippy result Diodorus states their number at 
ten thousand. Many of them were Grecian 
citizens from the mother-country, and a La- 
ciediemonian, Aristoteles, commanded them« 
There is ""perhaps no one point for which we 
should more desire and less can gather inform 
matioQ, than the revenue, which inabled the 
Syracusan government, under Dionysius, to do 
more than the Athenian under Pericles, when 
Athens commanded tribute from every iland of 
the £gean> and almost every town of its sur- 
rounding shores ; and the want of such infor- 
mation is the more to be regretted, because 
strong presumption of the merit of the finan- 
cial management arises from the failure of 
censure of it, among writers eager to seize 
every pretence for calumniating Dionysius.. 
2!he morcenaries would of course rate their ser- 
vices 
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CHAP, vices high, in some proportion' to the final suc- 
XXXI. ^ggg . g^j^ J tjjgy mig]jt also have some view to 

.their own strength in forming the computation. 
Kod. 1. 14. Aristoteles, with apparently somewhat of that 
arrogance which we have seen common at this 
time among Lacedaemonians in forein com- 
inand5 incouraged them in extravagant pre- 
tensions, and menaced the Svracusan admlnis- 
tration. Dionysius checked the mischief by 
the bold measure of sending away Aristoteles 
to Lacedsemon, to account for his conduct. 
The mercenaries at first showed some indigna- 
tion, and threatened violence. But it was much 
to have deprived them of a Lacedaemonian 
leaden There remained none equally sup- 
ported by the reputation of the government 
yhence he derived his authority, nor any who 
could fill the large void by his personal repu- 
tation. Dionysius therefore soon found means 
not only to pacify but to conciliate them. Th© 
town of Leontini, with its rich territory, want- 
ing inhabitants and cultivators, was given thenx . 
for a settlement. Thus much and no more the 
4« historian tells us. But it is obvious that such a 

present could be little advantageous for military 
mexiy without the addition of means to use it; 
slaves and cattle must have been given> or. 

money which might purchase them^^ 

This 

' *^ Diodorus sa^ that, after disbazidiDg these mercenaries, 
to the amount of ten thousand, Dionysius immediately in* 
gaged others, in sufficient number to hold the Syracusanr 
people in unwilling subjection to himself as their tyrant. 
Bu^ having told us before that the whole SyracusStn people^ 
^er^ arme^ he »boold have iaformed ns 1m>w Piwysius heUI 
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• This difficult and hazardous business how- 
ever being successfully adjusted, the Syracusan 
administration had leisure to direct their at- 
tention to external concerns, which, for the 
security both of Syracuse . itself, and of the 
general weliFare of the Grecian interest in 
Sicily, pressingly required it. A great change 
in the state of politics everywhere had insued 
from the Carthaginian invasion. In those 
towns of the northern coast, which yielded to 
the Carthaginians, the party most adverse to 
Syracuse would of course be most favored 
by the conquerors* In the more populous and 
powerful cities of the southern shore, the ex- 
treme suffering and expected ruin of Syracuse 
would give great advantage to the same party. 
When, on the retreat of the Carthaginians; 
Syracuse, without any change of administra- 
tion, was restored to a condition to aspire again 
to the lead of the Grecian interest, this party, 
was not insulated in every town, but connected 
through all. It seems however to have beea 
least proportionally strong in the cities of. the 
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bis authority when the mercenaries were mutinous, an(} what 
gave him means to send their powerful commander out of the 
Hand. It is evident that the practice of arms and discipline, 
which he had introduced among the Syracusan citizens, to* 
gether with (lis sure popularity, alone could give security to 
them or him against such a- force as that said to have been 
under tlie command of Aristot^les, and that, when that fore* 
was disbanded, it was impossible for him to raise such ano* 
ther without the approbation of the armed Syracusan people. 
But writers of the day would call their freest armed fellow- 
citizens, of an adverse party, merceuaries; luid this would 
suffice for Diodoiiis. 
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CHAP, southern coast. Of these therefore, on account' 
^^^i^ih^ of the weakness of the party, and of those on 
the northern coast, on account of the inferi- 
ority of the cities, none could pretend to a 
general supremacy. But Rhegium in Italy, 
which, not having suffered, had perhaps pro* 
iited from the Carthaginian expedition, became 
the head of the interest adverse to the Syracu- 
san supremacy. 

Under this consideration, among others, it 
Was a great object for the Syracusan govern- 
ment to restore Messena; a work of charity 
which, had any commoii chftrity for one ano« 
ther prevailed among the Grecian cities, or 
any just consideration of the opposition of 
Grecian to barbarian interest, could not but 
have had also the advantage of popularity. But 
the Messenian people, as we have seen, we're 
themselves much divided in politics, and a 
large part was inimical to Syracuse, and closely 
eonnected with Rhegium. The Syracusan ad- 
snintstration then, ^adhering still to tlieir liberal 
principle of avoiding the extensive proscrip- 
tions, so common among the Grecian republics, 
would nevertheless, in restoring the Messenians 
generally, provide for the preponderance of 
their friends. On the recent conclusion of the 
DM. L 14. Pelopoqnessian war, six hundied families of 
descendants of the antient Peloponnesian Mes- 
senians had been expelled, by the LacedflMno« 
nians, from their settlements at Naupactus and 
in Zacynthus. These unfortunate wanderers 

Dio*y-» 
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Dionys^ius collected, and established them, as a 
valuable accession of population and strength, 
in the Sicilian Messena. 

Had the Rhegians alone objected to this 
charitable measure, some reftsonable ground 
fof their jealousy of it would be obvious. But 
the efficacious persecutors of the miserable va- 
gabond Messenians were still the Laced semo'- 
nians, at this time lords of Greece. They 
objected to the establishment of only sik hun- 
dred homeless families, in a. place so distant 
from them, because its port was of uncommon 
excellence, and because, for the sake of their 
antient country, an influence might attach to 
them which, it was apprehended^ they would 
use against the interest of Lacedcmon. I^o- 
nysius conceded so far to the wishes of the 
Lacedaemonians, his powerful andsteddy allies, 
as to remove those Messenians from Messena. 
But he gave them a territory to themselves, oa 
the nordiern coast of Sicily, overagainst the 
Liparean ilands, where they founded a new 
city, which, with some reference apparently to 
some antient tradition concerning their original 
Pdoponnesian country, they called Tyndaris, 
or Tyndarium. 

Adversity, ita|>pears, had not depressed, but, 
on the contrary, stimulated tlie vigor of mind, 
while it chastened the manners, of these unfor- 
tunate people. With superior military know-* 
ledge and practice, gained in long service with 
the At^benians against tlie Laced temoiiians, 
they appear to have broug^bt a spirit of civil 

L a order 
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CHAP, order and a habit of regular administration, fanr 
XXXI. above what was common in the Sicilian Greek 
cities. I'he advantages of that order, which 
made at the same time their strength and their 
happiness, inabled them to increase their 
strength by extending the same happiness to 
others. They were not afraid to admit num* 
bers, who desired association, to the rights of 
citizens of Tyndarium, and shortly they had 
more than 6 ve thousand able to bear arms. But, 
with this military force, possibly their justice 
toward their Sicel neighbours, whom they called 
barbarians, may not have equalled their libe- 
raHty and punctuality among Greeks. They 
made frequent inroads upon the Sicel lands^ 
and they took the Sicel towns of Smeneum and 
Morgantinum. With some of the Sicel tribes> 
however, they made treaties and kept faith*^ 
£nna, one of the principal towns of the Sicel 
nation, was put under their dominion by a 
party among its people, induced by the joint 
consideration of their general fair conduct, and 
of aversion to their own actual rulers. The 
Greek towns of Cephaledion and Solus, which 
had yielded to Iniiicon, and perhaps were still 
governed by a party in the Carthaginian inte- 
rest, passed to them in the same vray. This 
account of the Me^senians of Tyndarium, not 
unworthy at any rate of pl8^ce in a history of 
the Grecian republics, becomes the more valu- 
able from the extreme deficiency of remaining 
information concerning the other measures,, by 
vhich Dionysius proceeded to restore empire 

to 
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to Syracuse, and prosperity among the Grecian sect. 
towns of Sicily. The year next after the t6- . 1^: ^ 
treat of the Carthaginians appears to have been B.C.3P5. 
employed, without material interruption from Diodl\t4. 
forein or domestic enemies, in preparing that ^'l- 
prosperity. In the year following we find his 01 96. f . 
influence extended as far as Agrigentuni. * c/sy. ' ^^ 

But the restoration of Messena, notwith- 
standing the removal of the Peloponnesians, 
gave great uneasiness in Rhegium. The return 
of the people to repossess their lands and re- 
build their town, was not a matter of avowed 
dissatisfaction : the Rhegian government might ' 
hope to establish its own authority oyer its 
weak neighbour, and thus profit from his fu- 
ture convalescence, as well as his past misfor- 
tune* But the' measures taken, under the 
patronage of Syracuse, to make Messena 
flourishing, and especially the restoration of its 
fortiifications, gave them great offence* Nor 
was this a sentiment of party only: it was po- 
pular among the Rhegians. Often, indeed, 
we find difficulty to decide how far blame 
should attach to the appearance of envy and 
narrow spirit among people so uneasily situated 
as the Greeks in their little republics. Messena 
had often been a troublesome neighbour to 
Rhegium; sometimes a dangerous rivaL The 
great superiority of its port gave it advantages 
which its proximity made annoying ; and alto- 
gether its fall could not but be relieving to the 
Rhegian people, and its restoration alarming. 
The liberality therefore of the government of 

• L 3 ' SyracusCj 
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CHAF. Syracuse, under the administration of Diotiy* 
^.xxxT. ^ j^ius, not only far above that of the Rhegtan, 
but superior to what we have seen ordinary in 
the Athenian and Lacedaemonian, in promote 
ing the refortification of a city possessing the 
second port of the iland, if indeed their own 
was the first, cannot but earn our esteem. 

The leaders of the party in Rhegium then, 
finding incouragement in the state of things 
around, resolved to use the spirit of resentment 
toward Syracuse for ingaging their people in 
measures, not immediately of avowed hostility, 
but which could scarcely fail to bring on war. 
It was probably expected, that the might of 
Carthage would not long acquiesce under its 
late heavy disappointment; or perhaps it was 
known that preparations \rere already making 
for revenging it. Meanwhile the arms of Sy- 
racuse were ingaged in a little but troublesome 
war, in which they had been baffled beyond 
Cii.3o.$.4- all expectation. The Steels who had received 

Sc Ch. 31. ' - ^ 

p. a. of this the fair settlement of Naxus from the bounty 
of tlie Syracusan government, and then, de« 
serting to the Carthaginians, had seized the 
strong and commanding po9t of Tauromenium^ 
lefused still, after the retreat of Imilcoi), to 
quit that post. Probably they were not with-^ 
out incouragement both from the Carthaginian 
officers in Sicily and from the Rhegian govern- 
ment. The Rbegians, however, resolved to 
profit from the circumstances, and professing 
the purpose of rivalling the Syracusan govern«» 
jnept in generosity and char^y, they amemUed 

15 the 
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the dispersed Catanians and Naxians, whom 
Dionysius had expelled, and established them 
at My lae^ on the western verge of the Mcsse- 
nian territory, in a situation to intercept the 
communication of Messena with the new 
colony of Tyndarium. This measure being 
executed withoi>t opposition, and the Sicels 
resisting still successfully in Tauromenium, the 
Rfaegians judged the season favorable for pro- 
ceeding to ,open and offensive war, in which 
they invited, by proclamation, all banished Sy- 
racusans to join them. To demonstrate then 
how much they meant to make common cause 
with the Sy racusans adverse to the existing 
government of their own city, they elected a 
Syracusao,,Heloris, distinguished for the vdie- 
liience of his animosity against that govern- 
ment, to command their forces. Without loss 
of tioe they crossed the strait, with all the 
strength they could raise, and laid siege to the. 
yet incompletely fortified Messena. 

But Dionysius, notwithstanding the trouble 
which the Sicels gave, did not neglect to send 
assistance to the Messenians. The besieged, 
thus reinforced, attacked the besiegers, and put 
them completely to rout. Marching then tQ 
MyUe, and offering at once liberal terms to 
the new settlers, who were yet ill-prepared to 
resist them, they recovered the place. Thus 
the ill-concerted hostilities of the Rhegians only 
served to extend and confirm the influence of 
Syracuse in all that part of Sicily next the 
strait. 

L 4 .Never* 
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CHAP. Nevertheless the obstinate defence of the 
*^^^'_» Sicels in Tauromehium disappointed, and la. 
Diod. L 14. some degree distressed, the Syracusan govern- 
ment. It had been expected that men bred in 
the warm temperature of the Sicilian plains 
would be unable to persevere long through the 
winter season, ill-provided as they were, in a 
station occupied in haste on a bleak mountain 
summit. Midwinter however came, and no 
disposition to surrender appeared. Dionysius 
then, to relieve his troops from the pressure of 
a winter campain, resolved himself to lead an 
attempt to surprize and storm the place. He 
chose a dark tempestuous night, with snow 
fallinc:. The first outwork on the hill-side was 
carried; but such was the change of atmo-. 
. sphere in ascending, sind so violent the storm, 
that, in proceeding up the steep, not only his 
people suffered, but his own eyes received last- 
ing injury from the chilling assault of the driv- . 
ing sleet. Nevertheless he persevered in his 
purpose, till, leading an attack upon the enemy, 
he received a blow which felled him. His 
armour turned the weapon, so that the wound 
was itself unimportant, but he narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. Compelled then to re- 
treat, under the complicated disadvantages of 
craggy wkys, snow lying, storm beating, and 
an enemy occupying commanding eminences, 
more than six hundred men were lost, and the 
rest, for easier flight, mostly abandoned their 
arms. Himself saved only his cuirass. Report 
of this discomfiture^ spred with exaggeration^ 

excited 
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excited everywhere the hopes and the industry sect. 
of the party adverse to the Syracusan adnninis- 
tratioh; and in Agrigentum that industry was 
so successful that a revolution was effected^*. 
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SECTION Vw 

IFar renewed by Carthage against Syracuse^ Inmhordinatio^ 
in the Syraciuan Army, Able Conduct of Dionydus; and 
'Peace with Carthage. Reduction of the Sicels of Tauro-^ 
menktm. Settlement of Mercenaries, 

Since the retreat of Imilcon from Syracuse, 
the energy of the Carthaginians in Sicily had 
been checked by troubles in Africa. But Dio<iLi4. 
Magon, to whom the chief command was left, 
appears to have been well qualified for his diffi- 
cult situation. Humane and liberal, as well as 
politic, (for to so much even Diodorus, vehe- 
ment generally in undistinguishing invective 
against the Carthaginians, gives testimony) 
Magon preserved the attachment of the greater 
part of the Sicels. Inabled, with their assist- ^l^^^^ 
ance, tp raise a sufficient army, he marched 
into the Messenian territory, ravaged it, and 
withdrew with the booty. Dionysius, having 
collected the Syracusan forces, followed him 
into the territory of the Abacene Sicels, where 

^ Id. our copies of Diodorus Messena is added; but we 
£nd, in the sequel 'of his narrative, strong reason to beheve 
that the name has been corrupted in transcription ; for, in the 
repeated mention of Messena, soon following, we find it tdways 
.indicated that the government was in the hands of the party 
j^iends to Dionysius, and nowhere that any change had taken 
place, 

a battle 
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CHAP, a battle insued, in which the Greeks were com- 
, XXXI. ^ pietely victorious. Present security being thu5 
given to the allies of Syracuse in Sicily, Dio- 
nysius sailed with a hundred ships against the 
Rhegians, his implacable enemies. Failing in 
an attempt upon the city, he however inriched 
his armament with the plunder of the territory, 
collected without resistance. Wants on both 
sides then produced a truce for a year^ and 
Dionysius returned to Syracuse^. 
B.C. 392. In the next spring, the Carthaginian govern- 
^** It' t- ment sent such large reinforcement to Magon» 
as to put the Grecian interest in Sicily again 
in danger. But Dionysius had ably profited 
from the delay of this measure for preparing 
obstacles to its success. In giving liberal 
assistance toward the restoration of the Gre- 
cian towns, which had suffered in the invasion 
under Imilcon, he had so extended the influ- 
ence of Syracuse, that the Grecian interest was 
now more united than ever before, perhaps^ 
since the time of Gelon ; and, not confining 
the liberality of his policy to those of the Gre- 
cian name, he had/ succeeded against the ability 
and liberality of Magon in conciliating the 
greater part of the Sicels. 

^ It is little amoBgthe incoBtistenciesofkonest Diodonit 
tbat he accuses Dionysius of connection with the Ctu-thagi- 
nians, while he shows it to have been really the great object 
of bis politics to opiK>6e the Carthaginians, and that to him 
in truth was owing that Sicily was hot subdued by the Cartha- 
ginians. In the sequel we ^nd him imputing war with the 
Carthaginians to the ambition of Dionysius. That the 
Hbegians, the irreconcilable enemies of DronysioSy had con^ 
Election witk the CarthagiBians, mi fiiUy implied in his nar» 
rative. 

Against 
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Against this policy, now with more powerful 
means, Magon directed his first measures* 
-Instead of making his waj- toward Syracuse, as 
Hannibal and Imilcon formerly, by the line of 
Grecian towns on either coast, he proposed first 
to gain to his interest or under his authority 
the whole midland country, whence he might 
chuse how he would direct operations against 
any of tlie Grecian settlements around. The 
allurement of his promises, assisted by the fear 
^f his power, succeeded with most of the ' 
western Sice Is, but b# was not equally success- 
ful with the eastern. He resolved therefore to 
carry bis arms against Agyri^ chief of Agy- 
rium, the principal potentate of the eastern 
hills, whom he found immoveable in his in- 
gagements with Dionysius. 

The Syracusan general hastened to support 8.0.3912. 
io s teddy an ally, in whose uprightness he had g? H' *• 
60 much confidence that he did not fear to c. 95* 96* 
trust himself, with a v^ery few attendants, within 
his garrison j for the purpose of concerting 
measures ^°. It was resolved between them to 
avoid a battle, and direct all their operations to 
cutting off the enemy's supplies. In both 

^ Diodonis describes Agyris as a tyrant, who amassed 
wealth by the murder of the richest men oi his little dominion* 
Probably be had authority for this from writers of the oppo* 
site party, and he marks, in some degree, that the imputatioa. 
is slanderous, and at the same time abates its venom, by show- 
iiig the confidence of such a person as Dionysius in the inte- 
grity of Agyrisy and the zeal of his own people in his senric«. 
If these facts were true, the color given to them in the report 
of partisans of Agyris would be, that disturbers of the pubKc 
peace were justly 9X«cuted| and Ih^ir properly jttttly coo^ 
fiscate<)t 

pur- 
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CHAF. purposes they succeeded, and Magon was re- 
XXXI. (Juced to distress. But the same difficultiea 
which had often pressed upon Hermocrateg 
wlien in the* same office, still bore uponDiany- 
sius ; the soverein people it\ arms would not 
always obey their general. The apparent want 
of energy in his conduct, the real wisdom of 
which they could not see, afforded opportunity 
for the adverse party to excite and spread' dis- 
content. The outcry became extensive against 
this tedious and inglorious warfare; 'they 

* would be led to battle,' they said, * and con- 

* quer and gohome.' Dionysius firmly refus- 
ing to yield to their rash requisition, a large 
body actually seceded, and returned to Syra- 
Cuse, Dionysius, avoidiug all violence against' 
the mutineers, employed his diligence to in- 
courage the sound remainder, to increase its 
real strength, as far as circumstances would 
allow, and, to obviate as far as might be, the 
evils of deficiency by keeping up appearances, 
which might assist to hold the enemy in check. 
He armed a number of 'slaves, according to 
Diodorus, tliose of the seceders, promising 
them the rank of citizens as the reward of good 
conduct. The measure very completely an-. 
0wered his purpose. Magon, fearing to force 
^n action on disadvantageous ground, and 
unable to procure supplies for his army, sent 
proposals for peace; and thus Dionysius, with- 
out any efi\isioa of blood; obtained the effect 
of victory. A treaty was concluded, by which 
it wa3 stipulated that Carthage should interfere 

no 
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no more among the Sicels, and for the rest sect. 
things remained nearly as before the war**. ^ _y^ 

The immediate danger from the foreia 
enemy being thus obviated, Dionysius re^ 
turned to Syracuse, and seems to have beea 
not less successful in repressing the movements 
of faction, without violence and without scvci- 
rity. He not only avoided all harsh measures 
against those who had so irregularly withdrawm 
from the army at Agyrium, but, according t9 
Diodorusj he restored them their slaves; how 
consistently with his promises; to those unfor- 
tunate men is not said by the historian, who 
nevertheless haai not imputed to him the blame 
of a breach of ingagement. The quiet of Sy- 
racuse, however, appears to have been com- 
pletely preserved, so that the government 

XuiiX*v( h iiTp vwQ Atotvo'top rrreixfia$. Those from whom Dio- 
donis took this account, if they used the phrase ^ir^ Awfuawp 
riTsx^Mf can have meant noother subjectioh of the Siceb to 
Dionysius than such as that of the Corinthians and other 
allies to Lacedaemon, the head* of their confederacy. With 
regard to former treaties, to which the first member of the 
sentence may refer, two have been already noticed ; one with 
Hannibal, after the taking of Geia and Camarina, and ihm 
other with Imilcon, previous to his retreat from Syracuse. 
The former, according to Diodorus, left the Sicels to thii 
Greciaa alliance ; of tne other he has not given the terms. 

D]od6rus calls the seceders from the army at Agyrium ii€ 
S]fracusanSy as if they were all the Syracusans of the army« 
If so, the success of Dionysius against the Carthaginiant 
would have been indeed extraoi:dinary. But, in the meeti 
time, if Dionysius was the hated tyrant, as Diodorus se«m» 
to have been persuaded to believe, what prevented a Fevohi<^ 
tion in Syracuse he has totally omitted to show. It is evi^ 
dent that a large majority of the Syracusans supported 
Dionysius, and the historian has used the language of th* 
i%iiiohiy« 

having 
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having leisure to direct all its energy against 
Taurofnenium, the Sicels there, deprived of 
assistance and hope from Carthage, were re- 
duced before the end of the same summer. A 
grant of the place, with the surrounding lands> 
rewarded the service of the mercenaries in the 
Syracusan army, who seem well to have earned 
it by the share which their courage, discipline, 
and fidelit}^ had contributed to the succesaes 
of the war. 



SECTION VI. 

Ttact fhroughoui Sicily. Confederacy of ' the Lvcamans 
against the Italian Greeks. Ill-constituted Confederacy of 
the Italian Greeks, War of Tkurium xcith the Lucahians^ 
Thurium gained to the Syracusan Confederacy. War of 
Rkegium and Crotona with Syracuse. Generosity of i>to- 
nysius» Siege of Rhegium. 

During the year following the treaty of Agy- 

rium and the taking of Tauromenium, the quiet 

B.c'391. of Syracuse and of the Grecian interest'throagh- 

^'^*** out Sicily, under the. administration of Diony- 

sius, seems to have denied materials to the 

historian of wars and troubles. In the next 

1 B.C. 390. y^ar, affairs in Italy called the attention of the 

t ^97 'I Syracusan government The Greek setflc- 

ments, both in Italy and Sicily, had been made, 
as we have formerly seen, by forcible intrusion 
wpon the former inhabitants. These, in Sicily, 
surrounded by forein establishments, Greek or 
Carthaginian, had been reduced to an impo- 
tence from which they had no means to emerge. 
Butin Italy they. had larger range: and while 

every 
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every Greek city, in captious jealousy, even of 
feUowcountrymen, insulating its political ex* 
fstence, w^ould be an independent state, the 
Lucanians, robbed of their coast, and con* 
fined to their mountains, but improved in po- 
licy by the necessities of their circumstances, 
ajsd in military art by practice against tl)e in- 
truders, had instituted a confederacy such that 
no single Grecian city of Italy was any longer 
able to contend with them. 

Polybius attributes the first example of con- 'fj^^** 
federate government among the Grecian re- 
publics, not such as that of Liacedsemon, 
Athens, and Thebes, wliere one was supreme 
and the others subordinate, but confederacy 
upon equal terms, to the AchSiams of Pelopon- 
nesus. In imitation of these, and borrowing 
their laws of uuion, he says, the Crotoniats, 
Sybarites, and Caulonians of Italy formed a 
confederacy, and for the place of their assem- 
bly dedicated a piece of ground with a temple 
to Homori^n Jupiter, the Jupiter of those 
who lived within one common boundary. 
Whether the historian speaks of the antient 
. Sybaris, destroyed by the Crotoniats, or of a 
remnant of its people of a faction friendly to 
the Crotoniats, and settled elsewhere under 
their protection, is not tlear ; but from Dio- 
dorus it appears that afterward other confe- 
deracies were instituted, of the most powerful 
of which Rhegium was a principal member. 
Here, however, we find nothing of the wisdom 
vf the Achaiaa coo^stitutions. Widely and va- 
riously 
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CHAP, riously as the governments of the Grecian re-* 
^^^^ publics differed, they seem to have had thi* 
almost'universaily in commoo, that, in time of 
war^ the commander-in-chief was first-magi« 
strate. Among the Italian republics then, a 
very extraordinary responsibility was imposed 
upon those military first-magistrates : if any 
republic of the confederapy was attacked by 
the Lucanians, the generals of all the others 
•were to answer with their lives for the omission, 
or even dela}', of assistance. The strange con- 
fusion of powers, here indicated,^ is perhaps 
less to be attributed to deficient penetration or 
deficient judgment in the leading men than 16 
the inherent and irremediable inconveniencies 
pf the Greek republican system. 

Rhegium we have seen always vehemently 
adverse to Dionysius. The Grecian confe- 
deracy in Italy next in power was tliat of which 
Locri was the head, and there Dionysius had 
always maintained friendly connection. Among 
these circumstances arose causes, not explain- 
ed to us, which induced Dionysius to lead an 
armament against Rhegium. He debarked 
and plundered the territory, but a storm so in- 
jured his fleet as to disable him for besieging 
the town. The expedition nevertheless was 
not fruitless. Withdrawing to Messena, he 
entered into negotiation with the Lucanians, 
who, it appears, were not altogether averse tq 
friendly connection with Greek^j and an allir 
ance resulted # 
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It was about tlie time of this transaction ttcf. 
that the Lucanians invaded and ravaged a part ^^^^^ 
of the Thurian territory, perhaps esteeming Diod.1,14. 
the whole properly their own* Thurium was 
a membei' of the Rhegiau confederacy, but, 
being able to take the field, it is said, with 
fourteen thousand foot and a thousand horse, 
the people, impatient for revenge, would pur- 
sue the Lucanians without waiting for their 
allies. Entering the Lucanian country, they 
took a fastness, where they found considerable 
Booty. Not however thus satisfied, but rather 
incited, they resolved to proceed to the enemy's 
principal hold among the mountains, where 
they expected great plunder. Entering in* •»*•*•' 
iiautiously a narfow valley, they were at once 
opposed in front, and attacked in flank from 
every height that commanded the way. Morff 
l^an ten thousand are said to have been killed, 
^ther on the spot, or in^ their flight, which was 
directed toward the coast. The remainder 
reaching advantageous ground near the sea,- 
were incouraged to vigorous resistance by tbd 
^ight of a fleet at hand, supposed to be of their 
Rhegian friends. A small number, by a bold 
effort, gaining the shore, swam aboard, but^ 
to their utter consternation, found it the .Sy ra>« 
cusan fleet, under the command of LeptineSL 
That gallant officer, however, presently calmecft 
their fears. Not only he received them with 
kiadiiess, but inamedialely interposed his friend- 
ly offices with the Lucam'ans, in favor of their 
comrades, who were yet defending themselves^ 
" VoL VIL M but 
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CHAP, but without hope of sustaining the contest 
^xxxr. much longer. The Lucanians consented to 
their redemption as prisoners, at a mina a head, 
and Leptines generously ingaging for the pay- 
menti the Lucanians were satisfied^ and the 
prisoners were set at liberty. The opportpnity 
thus affprded by a very extraordinary and 
most unexpected emergency, to extend the 
credit and influence of the Syracusan govern-*^^ 
ment, Leptines, with equal readiness of ability, 
and liberality, seems to have profited from to 
the utmost. Mediating between the Luca- 
nians and the Thurians, he established peace 
between them^*. Thurium thus was gained. 
DiocLL 14* to tbe Syracusan alliance ; but Rhegium not 
c. loj. ^jjg j^35 persevered in enmity, in which it was 
seconded by Crotona, the most populous and 
• powerful of the Italian Greek cities "• 

Of the state and views of parties in those 

> 

'* Diodonis says Dionysius" was to dissatisfied with his 
brother for this liberal and truly politic coiidact, that he re* 
moved him from the command of the fleet, which was com- 
mitted to another brother, Tbearides. It was the desire of 
Dionyttts, he adds, for the purpose of holding the Italian 
Greeks at his devotion, to have unceasing enmity between 
them and the Lucanians* But all this is*sufiiciently contra* 
dieted hy the sequel of his own narrative* We shall find 
Qipnysitts presently following up the everyway excellent 
policy of LeptineSy and we shall see Leptines again in high 
oommand under his brother. That the fleet, or a division of 
it» was committed to another brother, as we shall see it was, 
fbr a particular expedition, is no proof of any quarrel with 
' Leptines. 

'' Rhegium was in the territory called by the Romaa 
writers Brutium or Bnittium. Diodonis extends the Luca-* 
niaii name over that country, tho, in the sequel of his his- 
toty, (1. 10. c 15.) he relates the origin of the name Brttt-i* 
cium* 

cities^ 
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WAR OF RHBOIUM WITH SYRACUSE. iflj 

citieSi and how party-connection extended 
thence through the Grecian cities of Sicily^ 
some idea may be gathered froir. the circum- 
stance that the governments of Rhcgium and 
Crotona concurred in appointing to the chief 
command of their united forces, not one o^ 
their own citizens^ not an Italian Greek, nofr 
even one whom former success could recom- 
mend, but the^ Syrajcusan Heloris, who had 
already been defeated in the attempt against 
Messena, and whose merit seems, in the ac-^ 
count of Diodorus, to have Consisted wholly 
in the vehemence of his animosity against the 
existing administration of Syracuse. But the- 
specific objects of the Rhegian and Crotoniat 
governments the defective narrative of Dio-* 
dorus doeB not unfold. It is however. evident 
that the friends of Syracuse in Italy were 8.0*3891 
threatened, when, in the spring of the year SI^Jl^,^ 
following the defeat of the Thurians by the ^' »®3> «<h» 
Lucanians, Dionysius led a powerful arma- 
ment for their protection. Stopping at Mes- 
sena, he detached his brother Thearides to ^he 
Liparean ilands in quest of a Rhegian squadron 
of ten ships, which were all taken, Avith their 
crews. Passing with his army then into ltaly> 
he laid siege to Caulonia, a town on the coasts 
between Locri and Scyllacium. Heloris march* 
cd to its relief with superior numbers. Diony- 
sius, well provided with intelligence^ attacked 
him on the way,* with such circumstances of 
advantage that Heloris was killed^ and his 
army put to flight* A large body gained an 

M 2 eminence 
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pHAVt omitience vhere it could not easily be forced^. 

i_^r^_j ^^^y^^^* disposed his troops in blockade 
around, and so rested. The Rhegians and 
Crotoniats, destitute of both food and water, 
sent next day to treat for their surrender. 
Dionysius required that it should be uncon<> 
ditioual. At this they hesitated ; but toward 
evening, worn with hunger, and still nMre with 
thirst, they submitted themselves to hid mercy. 
Being commanded to march iu regular order 
down the hill, their numbers were ascertained, 
ZB they passed, to be more than ten tliousand. 
When ail were assembled at the bottom, Diony- 
sius addressed them, and to their sqrprize 
scarcely less than to their joy, told them ^ that 
' he should neither detain them prisoners nor 
*- rec}utre ransom ; they were all free.* 

This generosity, so superior to anything 
heard of in hia own^ or fepwted of any former 
age, procured him at the tinie the credit its 

Diod. 1. 14. just due. Thanks the most cordial and 
panegyric the most sincere were f^ofitsely 
poured ;. and golden croAvns, often given, as it 
became popular to remark, to other conquerors 
by those fox whom they conquered, were pre- 
i^ented taDionysifis, with grateful hearty by 
the conqoered themselves. His generosity to 
individuals Ive proceeded to followed up by li- 
berality to their several cities, granting favor- 
aJbie terms of peace, without an attempt to 
press upon their independency. But this Iwh- 
inane and magnanimous policy, so much above- 
the common temper of bis agc^ is not all tliat 

. , wc 
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ire have to admire oa this occasion in Diony- ttcti 
$vM. We want information how he Found . "^^ 
means to exert virtues which perhaps Others 
in eminent statiotis posse&6ed> unable equally 
to show them. We have seen Athenian gene* 
i^ls cruelly called to account by the soverein 
people for very inferior generosity, and we 
have seen the Syracusans perhaps exceeding 
the Athenians in illiberality, and even Her- 
mocrates unable to lead them to a better 
temper *^ 

The generosity of Dionysius seems to have nioa. 1. 14, 
subdued tlie enmity of all the Italian Greeks, ^' '^ 
except the Rhegians. Closely connected with 
the Syracusan exiles, they persevered in hos** 
tility till threatened with a siege. Aware then, 
as the historian their partisan confesses fot 
them, that, should they persevere farther, and 
finally be overcome, no pretence to ask fot 
mercy would remain, they resolved to endevour 
to use what opportunity might yet be open, 
Even tiow they did not hope that a proposal 
for negotiation upon ady equal terms could 

^ Diodorus, tho often before candidly reporting the gene* 
nmsy hvnifttie/ and popukf conduct of Dionysias, while he 
was calling him a cruel and detested tyrant, si^ms never* 
theless here astonished at what he had to report, and labor* 
log for expression that might obviate the appearance of 
gross inconsistency, while h^ honestly related it^ts, with- 
out retracting his opinion of character, which they s^ 
directly contradict : lUi witV SuHSv v4ftliv6tltf$ to S^Tt^^u 
«. T. t. c. 105. Alwayi before giving Dionysius the title of 
tyrant, he has avoided it here, and concludes the account 
with coldly remarking, that * this was .esteemed altogether 
^ the fine^ action of Dionysins's life/ Indeed I believe a 
parallel to it is not to -be found ainong all Plutarch'p 
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claim attention. They addressed tharcforc aA 
humble petition to Diony&ius, invoking. hia 
humanity, and leaving the conditions for him 
to name, lie required all their ships/ with 
three hundred talent^ (about sixty thousand 
pounds) for the expeaces of the war^ and a 
hundred hostages. 

Dionysius staid the winter in Italy, to mako 

the various arrangements likely to he wanting 

r)iod.L 14. toward the permanence of civil order and po-^ 

^ ■'^* litical union among so many independent 

cities, with two parties in every QQe> each hold*» 

^. 106. X07. ing communication through all. He removed 

^he people of the two small towns of Caulonia 

and Uipponium to Syracuse, and gave their 

territory to the Locrians. We have observed 

niany similar instances of removals, and wo 

• have yet no more than ground for some con-f 

jecture about the general policy, of them. Nq 

severity has on this occasion been intended to 

the people removed, for they received not only 

the rights of Syracusan citizens, but the pri^n 

yilegf pf exemption from taxes for five years ; 

a privilege of which, not less than of the po* 

licy of the removal, we should desire an ex-r 

planation, which the antient writers have not 

given. 

But the measures of Dionysius for insuring 
the peaceful conduct of the Rhegians, ap- 
parently did not suffice. Diodorus, copying 
jhis traducers, says that he made peace with 
them only with a view to break it, when, 
thiough the poss^ssioft of their ships and hos- 
tages^ 
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tages> he could make war on them more ad- 
rantageoiisly. But all the facts, which he 
proceeds honestly to report, continue to mark 
^ood faith and liberality in Dionysius, and to 
throw every suspicion of ill faith on those who 
led the Rhegians. Diodorus avows that against 
compact they refused a markict for the Syra-.- 
Cusan troops, while the peace was yet unbroken; 
and, on the contrary, Dionysius, when he rC' 
SQlved upon renewing hostilities against them, 
not only showed himself anxious that his 
measures should appear ju^t and dignified in 
the public eye ", but gave a new instance of 
uncommon generosity, in restoring to them all 
their hostages. 

The Rhegians meanwhile had so provided 
themselves that they seem not to have been 
without ground for some reasonable confidence 
of being able to resist successfully the siege of 
their town, which was presently formed. In 
one of their many vigorous sallies, Dionysius 
\Vas so severely wounded in the groin with a 
spear, that his recovery was slow, and for some 
time doubtful. His perseverance however was 
firm ; and about the eleventh month provisions 
began to fail in the place. A bushel of wheat B^CsSs, 
had been sold for five mines, (about fifteen ' * 
guineas) and was now no longer to be bought. 
The horses and all domestic animals were con- 
sumed. The despair, nevertheless, arising 
from consciousness of having forfeited all 

E^ivTfi tr^ofa^tt ivAoy^, h* ni ov WM^ei jyif a|>«' Tip »^a» 
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claim to mercy, still incited to resistance, while, 
leather was sodden for food, and all herhagQ, 
within the place failing, men would occasionally 
venture out, at the risk of their lives, to snatch 
the grass and weeds on the outer foot of the 
walls. This however was no sooner observed 
than the besiegers destroyed the resource by^ 
turning cattle under the walls at night Thus 
at length worn out, the besieged surrendered 
to the mercy of the conqueror. In number, 
more than six thousand, they were sent pri« 
tsoners to Syracuse; but not, as former pri- 
soners, condemned to perish by slow torments 
Jn the stonequarries, all were allowed to redeem 
themselves at the price of a mina (scarcely three 
guineas) each. Those unable to raise so small 
« sum, little able of course to find an honest 
livelihood in freedom, where hire for labor was 
rare, were sold to slavery^*. Phyton, who. 
commanded during the siege, was alone re- 
served for a severer fate. If Diodorus might. 
be believed, he was put to death under the imr 
mediate direction of Dionysius, with circum-. 
stances of cruelty^ not only the most illiberal, 
but the most impolitic ;. for it was such that his 
own soldiers were shocked at it. What cruelty 
may not have been retorted, on such an occa* 
sion^ by a democratical army or a democratical 

" We find mention of the sale of the Rbegians, by Ari* 
Blotle, with the addition thut it was against bis word given. 
Aristot. (£con. 1. a« p. 688, t. 3. ed. Paris, That such re* 
port might |MiSS to Greece from the enemies of Dionysios is 
i|uite likely, but the Sicilian historian's nccouat appears ton- 
fU rcfisiatioa «f it* 

Assembly 
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assembly of the people, the tenor of Grecian 
history, and especially of Syracusan history, 
will make difficult for satisfactory conjecture ; 
but the tenor of the conduct of Dionystus, 
and the result of his conduct, as reported by, 
vnfortunately for his fame, his only remaining 
historian, show it very improbable that nny 
cruelty, but especially such impolitip cruelty, 
could be fairly imputed to him '^ 

SECTION 



^ It » remarkable enough, in tbe' account of Diodorvs, 
that tbf first in»tunce of cruelty in Dionysius, which, in foU 
lowing the writers adverse to him, he bus been able to 
specify, b the destruction of the vegetables under the town- 
wall of Rhegium ; and the manner in which that historian 
has noticed the fact, especially if we observe whut has pre- 
ceded and what follows, is truly curious : ' So far,' he says, 
^ was Ditmysios from pitying those whose sufieriog^ drovs 
' them to such resources, that he sent cattle to consumt 
' their last remaining relief, Thus, overborne by distress, 

* they surrendered themselves and their city to the tyrant's 

* mercy/ He proceeds then, with simple honesty, to show 
that the tjnrant had mercy, which not only the Syracusaa' 
but the Athenian democracy too often wanted, as he had be- 
fore shown how little those with whom the tyrant had to deal 
often deserved mercy. For thi» honesty we cannot but give 
him credit, even while w^ recollect that he has related the* 
horrid treatment of the daughter pf IJermocrates without ex- 
pressing any disapprobation, and the massacre of the Cartha- 
giniiuia of both gexes and all agef in Motya as» matter of 
glory. 

When after tb^ death of Dionysius, it became the object 
of apowerfid and at length triumphant party to vilify his* 
Imie, excessive animosity against the Rhegians was ascribed 
to him, and attributed to a very puerile cause. When he: 
applied to the Rhegian people for l($ave to take a wife among' 
Ibem, It is said, he received for answer, in pursuaace of a vote 
of their assembly,' that he might have their hangman's 
ijaughter. The story perhaps is as little creditable to the 
Rhegian people as to Dionysius ; but beside its inherent im- 
|Nrobability, the omission of all notioe of it by Diodorut in 
)t9 ^fOftr pluce, and th9 insertion 0I H Dftarward^ seems to 

marli^ 
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PmC€ tkroughoui the Grscian Settlements of SkUy and Italy. 
Pvacyofthe Tuscant repressed. Inxasion of Sicily and 
Italy by the Cartkagimans. Treaty with Carthage, 

fi.Crs85. By tlic reduction of Rhegium, the power of 
oi.9«i- thp party which banished Hermocrates and 
Ptod.Lis. murdered his daughter was suppressed*', and 
Ch/aj.t-T. the result was peace, internal and external, for 
•ftkUHist. ^^y^Y^^ Grecian cities of Sicily and Italy. It 

was about the same time that the treaty of 
Antalcidas gave a short and imperfect repose 
to Greece*'. Prosperity attended the better 
tranquility of the Italian and Sicilian cities. 
£ven Rhegium, however thehistorian's account 
of its capture may appear to imply its desola- 
1 6 *'^°» flourished, as we learn from the sequel of 
6. i6^ his narrative, under the administration of that 

party 

mark that he had not found it in any regular history, but 
among some popular anecdotes only. Neverthc^less it may 
have been not wholly groundless. A passionals .speech of a 

. violent partyman, in the assembly or out of the assembly, 
at the time or long after, leported from mouth to mouth, 
may have been gradually^ and yet perhaps rapidly, improved 
into the story which has been transmitted to us. The real 
object of tbe Rhegian war appear^ in the result, fairly enough, 
tho defectively, reported by Diodorus. 

-*. The murder of the daughter was the immediate act of 
only a few, but the manner in which it is mentioned by the 
ni^riters friendly to the party, too strongly marks a general 
cimcurrence of Ihat party in the disposition and principle^ 
which led to it* 

« ^ Diodorus places the peace of Antalcidas and the taking 
of Rhegium in the same year, Dodwell,* in his Xenophon- , 
teao chronology, ascribes the negi^tiution of Antalcidas at 
the Persian court to tlie year to which Diodorus gives 
the taking of Rhegium, and the establisbmeut of the peact 
in Greece to the following year, Diodorus adds to the re^ 
ipark^ble events of this year the sack oi Roiiie by the Ganbi 
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party among its citizens which was friendly to 
Dionysius. The extensive popularity of the 
Syracusan administration meanwhile is evinced 
by the effects which it produced. Formerly 
the advantages of living under the Carthaginian 
government was alluring even to Greeks. ^.. ^ 
Now, on the contrary, even old allies and sub- c. 15. 
jects of Carthage showed a preference for the 
Grecian connection, and some actually en* 
tered into negotiation for ingaging in lU 
' How far Dionysius was honest or how far 
politic in the incouragement which he is said 
to have given to this disposition among the 
allies of Carthage, which would scarcely fail to 
superinduce a new rupture with that prepon* 
derant power, the very defective account of 
Diodorus will not inable us to judge. Bat as 
it was scarcely possible but rupture with that 
power, whatever caution were used to avoid it^ 
would sooner or later come, Syracuse and the . 
iwhole Grecian interest of Sicily and Italy seem 
to have owed much to the ability, the dili- 
gence, the provident circumspection, with 
which he sought and used every opportunity 
for providing means of effectual resistance. 
Among these the most important by far was 
that which also most conlributed to the pros* 
perity and happiness of the Greeks among 
themselves, namely, the concord produced and 
maintained among all their establishments 
throughout Sicily and Italy, which brought 
that high eulogy remaining to us from the co- 
temporary AUieni^n, the patriotic Isocrates^ 

COXl-i 
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CHAP, cotitained ia the proposal of Dionysius as atif 

■l^^^w ^**"^P^ ^^^ Philip king of Macedonia to fol- 

ifoc. or. ad low foi' the bene6t of Greece. After this, what! 

^^' appear most prominent, in remaining accou'nt^, 

are his measures for raising the Sicilian navj 

to a force unknown before among the Greeks^ 

To promote this he had established a colony at 

Lissus, on the Italian sliore, where naval stores 

diihL 1. 1 j» abounded. He cultivated alliance with the 

^' '^* Illyrians of the opposite shore of the Adriatic, 

whose country was fruitful in similar produc** 

tions, and he extended still the Syracusait 

interest, on that continent, by cooperating ia 

the restoration of Alcetas, the expelled prince 

of the Molossians. 

Meanwhile the relics of the party of Diodes,, 
active still in slander, when impotent for other 
exercise of enmity, endevoured to exciUi 
alarm by representing it as the purpose of D\o* 
c- !$• nysius to gain access for a large army which he 
would send from Sicily to plunder the. temple 
of Delphi. The simple historian, who believed 
tins absurd calumny, proceeds fairly to show 
what tlie real purpose was, by relating what 
was really done, and what afterward followed^ 
marking the just policy which directed the 
measures. The advantages derived from the 
colony of Lissus, gave means for building two 
hundred shiphouses, around the Syracusaa 
harbour, and ships to occupy them> whife the 
eolonies and connections in Italy, and on the 
opposite shores of Epirus and Illyria, com« 
)»«i)dc<i the communication with Greece | 

Vhicbi 
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which, in any case of pressure frofti Carthage^ 
J>rovided the temple of Delphi were respected, 
and public faith maintained with the principal 
Grecian republics^ might be of incalculable 
advantage. 

We hare had occasion formerly to observe ch.io.s.s« 
that the Tuscans were principal pirates of the ^***'**^"^ 
western parts of the Mediterranean. As the 
trade of Syracuse increased, their depredations 
becoming more annoying, Dionysius undertook 
himself an expedition to suppress them. He lic.c. ia 
was; successful, and, after the ordinary manner 
of antient war, much booty was taken. In the 
course of the expedition a temple, of some fame 
fbr its wealth, was plundered by his troops. Diod.ttt 
Hence occasion was taken, by the enemies of **'^* 
liis fame^ to spread report in Sicily and in ArSetot. 
Greece, that the sacrilegious robbery, medi- 
tated against Apollo at Delphi, had been ac- 
tually executed against the rich temple of 
Leucothea in Tuscany. That the man who had 
united under bis command the Sigilian and 
Italian Greeks, repressed the might of Car- 
thage, made Syracuse the firdtclty of the Gre* 
cian Barae, and prepared the way ibr the very 
Uncommon political tranquility which we shall 
see folLowv would leave to others the care of 
hi^ great interests at home, for tha little, UAr 
ci!e4itabk^ and perhaps impolitic purpose of 
plundering a temple, on the Tuscan shore,. 
«m&a toa littk. piobaUet to need refutation^. 

Thft 

^ Th»pitM^, cMing faai «iteb a renter of l>tMi7sii2^ 
^"Hki bail jviK yi6ft!j<rt5d ( y^ hwy M i * mu^UOffrwh tii» otAy 
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The |)illagc, which we may believe to hitVe 
been sacrilegiously taken by a licentious part 
of his army, his command over the sound, we 
are told) inabled him to make them surrender ; 
but whether his farthet disposal of it was ho<». 
xiorable or otherwise, remaining accounts will . 
hardly warrant any judgment*** 
B C.38*i. ^^ ^^^ scatcely avoidable clashing of the 
oL 99. %. Grecian and Carthaginian interests in Sicily, a 
c. 15. new rupture with Cartilage was now impend- 
ing. Diodorus attributes this to the incou-* 
ragement given, by the Syracusan government, 
for the allies and subjects of Carthage in Sicily, 
to desert the Carthaginian for the Grecian 
connection; which implies that the Syracusan 
j^overnment bore at least the character of 
mildness and beneficence. A requisition was 
made by Carthage, with which the Syracusans 
refused to comply, and war was declared. 
Magoui who had succeeded Imilcon in that 

high 

purpose of the colonisation on tlie Adriatic iliore, itf, in it^ 
own language, very remarkable : 

*OvT0( (3 Ai»»vr»«$) mwuHmt «irir«Xie^ hi T«y aJ^mm otf 

S« TMrnif oDv 9^fA»ifMfi Af*6^»oif ^x^^ l^9» %akf9Hi»mffi 

^ fAf7r9w> in r^ voXtt yttiBoi rlp Wf^tCdXot fAiytrw r*f» EXXtjM j(V# 
viAiMjFy jimf^uivmci f» tttu ypfApAattt fjuyA^ v«^« rir 'A»«4roir 

\t is sometiineA the unfortunate fiancy'Of kamed men U$* 
ah»w tbeir talentii by maintaining absurdities: tbe very 
learned CeHarius would have it that this descrit)tion relatee- 
to^Liisus, a new colony in a wild country. Weeaeling har- 
Well observed that Syracuse alone can be, and most clearly 
iiTy intended. 

^ Farther notice of the passage of Aristotle, mentioning 
da»-sa£xdi|i» vill he fowd in a note shortly to fellow* 
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high rank which the Greeks descrij^ed by the 
title of king, took the command of a very large 
force, with which Sicily and Italy were at the 
«ame time invaded. Dionysius provided effec- 
tual resistance in both countries* He himself 
opposed Magon in Sicily, and, the armies 
coming to a general action at Cabala, he gained 
a complete victory. Magon was one of ten 
thousand said to have been killed ; and five 
thousand are reported to have been made pri- 
soners. Nevertheless the power of Carthage Diod 1. 1). 
inabled the son of Magon, in the same summer, *• **• ■'• 
according to the historian, to revenge his fa- 
ther's death. He met the Greeks at Cronimn, 
and directing his great effort against the wing 
commanded by Leptines, brother of Diony- 
sius, he overpowered it, and Leptines himself 
fell. Dionysius, unable either to protect tl\e 
defeated part of his army, or to oppose effectual 
resistance to the conquerors, retreated, and the 
Carthaginians giving no quarter, the Sicilian 
•lain are said to have been fourteen thousand. 
The loss of Leptines, whose great and good 
qualities seem to have been universally acknow- 
ledged, would alone have been heavy to the 
Grecian cause in Sicily, and especially to Dio- 
nysius, in whose confidence none equalled him, 
unless perhaps Philistus. It seems however ©iod. iij^ 
probable that the battle was very obstinately •• •? *^ 
fought, and that the loss of the conquerors also 
was great; for, instead of pursuing success, 
the Carthaginian general withdrew to Pauor- ' 
xnus, and sent proposals of peace* These Dio« 

nysiiia 
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ciiA^ nysiu^ readily met, £[nd a treaty was soqh 
^^^i' ^ concloded. If we may trust Diodorus for the 
terms, Selinue, and that part of the Agrigen- 
tine territory which lay westward of the rivet 
Halycus, were yielded [to Carthage t the Gre- 
cian interest was confirmed where else it hatf 
before extended ; but a thousand talents (about 
two hundred thousand pounds) were paid to 
the Carthaginians for the expences of the 
war. 



SECTION VIII. 

Peace ^ SSjBtem Yean, S^doue inlargtd wfid emheUUkei, 

SyracustM Revenue, IMterature incouraged. Assistance 

from Si/racuse to Lacedctmon against Thebes. War reneived 

between Syracuse and Cartkage, Truce, Death of Dio" 

Tk o the historian's account of what led to thi* 
treaty of peace is very defective, yet his report 
of the terms, as an outline, carries the appear- 
ance of being reasonable and correct, and we 
derive from him testimony of very high value 
for what followed. The Grecian cities of 
Sicily and Italy, united under the superintend- 
ing administration of Syracuse, injoyed, during 
tbe Tong period of sixteen years, such quiet, 
tJiat a perfect void in the military and political 
history of those countries insues: for their 
prosperity only we find them noticed by antient 
"Writers. The circumstances are unparalleled' 
in Grecian history> and, for the tranquility 
alone, had we no evidence of the prosperity. 
Bright be esteefned a phenomenon of the rarest^ 

18 an4 
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and moat worthy of admiration. In the loss 
of all accounts from the party friendly to Dio- 
nysius, we owe to the method only of Diodo* 
rus, arranging his narrative in the 'way of 
annals, the unsuspicious itiformation that n: 
period so fortunate, and of such a length, ex- 
isted. Without this sort of negative history^* 
the allusions to such a goldetfage, found among' 
other writers, and especially the cotemporary 
Athenian Isocrates, would have appeared Inex* 
plicable. 

But able, active, and intrepid as Dionysiu»j> 
according to all accounts, was in war, it is yet 
not lightly indicated that he had a stroirgef 
inclination for the arts of peace. Among all 
the troubles of his preceding administratiou 
we find him executing great works for the im- 
provement of the town of Syracuse- But 
hitherto the principal object necessarily was to 
give it strength : now he could attend to its 
embellishment. Flourishing in peace, it ac- 
quired that extent which vestiges even at this 
day show, and that population which made it 
the wonder of those and of aftertimes, XJridet 
the direction of Dionysius temples were built, 
and whatever ejse, in the historian's expression, 
for convcniegce or for splendor became the 
greatness of the city, was done. Nor did the'^^'* »* 
wide circuit of the walls suffice for th6 public 
edifices: magnificent places of exercise, pf the 
kind called by the Greeks gymnasia^ were 
raised without it, on the bank of the Anapus. 
Jn extent altogether of buildings^ in extent of 

Vol. VII. N for- 
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CHAP, fortifications, in population, in number of ships-* 
^ XXXI. ^ q( ^j^|.^ j^jjjJ Jj^ gvery convenience of ports and 

naval arsenals, Syracuse, under the administra* 
tion of Dionysius, was unequalled throughout 
the countries occupied by the Greeks. 

The revenue, through which such mighty 
things were done, in peace and war, by a state 
of very narrow empire, is much an object of 
curiosity, for which remaining means of grati- 
fication are very scanty. Xenophon's treatise 
on the Athenian revenue, whence best a general 
idea of the financial systems of the republics 
ch.^i.t.1. may (pe gathered, has been formerly noticed^ 
lit rj^j^^ j-^i^ work on public revenue, remaining 

AriitoLGs. from Aristotlc, not a treatise, but rather notes: 
for a treatise, principally of expedients used ini 
emergencies by many different governments, 
contains some of Dionysius of Syracuse. Of 
the ordinary revenue of the Syracusan state 
unfortunately no mention is made. When, 
public purposes required money, beyond what 
the ordinary revenue supplied, recourse, it ap- 
Jpears, was had to the general assembly. Thui 
it is fully indicated that the government, underr 
Dionysius, was democratical **. We have al- 
ready seen largely, in the history of Athens, 
and the sequel will yet largely show, how difli- 
cult was the task of the minister of a demo* 



Ovn. linroft/9 ^i afyv^Uv$ Mftirfioi tKo^t xatamrifoVf mui ffvpttyctyttw 
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i^vflntn9» ArittoU C£€(m. L s« p. 688, t» ^^ ed. Paris. 
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cfacy, when public exigencies required that 
money should be raised from the people ; how^ 
hardly consent could be obtained for any bur- 
den upon the people at large ; what heartburn-* 
ings arose in consequence between the rich 
and the poor; what evasions were practised by 
tome of the wealthy ; what frequent and vio*^ 
lent oppression fell upon others. With this 
we have seen also another inconvenience ; how 
rarely the. secresy could be preserved, in com* 
municatioB with friendly states, or in purposes 
against the hostile, which, for any reasonable 
hope of success, was often indispensable. The 
measures reported by Aristotle of Dionysius, as 
WQrthy the notice. of future politicians, are all 
of a tendency to obviate these, inherent evils 
of democracy, without trenching upon demo- 
cracy itself. 

A polUtax appears to have been a comtnon 
expedient of the Syracusan government ifl 
emergencies. This concurs with other circum-' 
stances to mark that, tho the form was demo« 
^ cratical, the higher orders had considerable 

weight in the Syracusan government; for a 
poll-tax is comparatively light on the rich, and 
heavy on the poor ; but it brings money im- 
mediately, and in amount nearly certain; 
Dionysius therefore wanting, apparently for 
the Carthaginian war^', some command of 
such a resource for emergencies, had recourse 

w 

^ Tniptt Mvny^i lUf^M, is t]i« Want aMigpied by 
AriatotU. 
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c^AP. to ah artifice. Assembling the people, he told 
.^j^^- ^ them that opportunity oftered of most import* 
ant advantage for the state, no less than to 
gain a considerable city to the Syracusan con-^ 
fcderacy, if the treasury might be sufficiently 
supplied for the purpose ; and he accordingly 
desired a contribution of two statens (perhaps 
two pounds sterling) from every citizen. Hi& 
arguments and his <:haracter prevailed: the 
decree for the contribution passed, atid the 
money was paid. A few days afler, assembling 
the people again, he told them that advetse cir* 
cumstances, not to be foreseen, had defeated 
the project, but every contributor should im«* 
mediately have his money returned ; and this 
was done punctually. None could tell what 
had been really in view ; but the consequence 
was a general confidence in Dionysius^, suck 
thati in following emergencies, without disclos- 
ing the secrets of administration, a poll- tax 
could always be obtained. 

But, in a republic, to obtain from the weaU 

thy their reasonable share, without resorting to 

the violences practised at Athens, artifice seems 

»> t g to have been necessary. At a time therefore 

when money was much wanted for public pur- 
poses, Diony&ius declared, in the general as- 
sembly, that he had seen the goddess Ceres, 
who required that the women should deposit 
^ #11 tlieir jewels and golden ornaments in her 

. •• 'AfiicTWTo Toi{ Vft^irac- A stronger phrase, to express 
l^eneral popularity, tht Greek language it^lf would hardljr 

temple. 
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temple. The women of his family, he said, 
had already obeyed the divine behest, and 
those who failed would assuredly incur the 
goddess's anger. General obedience to the in- 
junction being thus obtained, he made a solemn 
sacrifice, at the conclusion of which he declared 
that the goddess had kindly consented to lend 
the dedicated valuables for the use of the re* 
public. The ground thus gained then he 
proceeded to use as foundation for a permanent 
tax, in its kind certainly the least possibly 
oppressive, inacting that women, who would 
wear costly ornaments, should pay to the god« 
dess a sum equal to their value. 

Free gifts also, as at Athens, were in use at 
Syracuse. But it was the misfortune of this 
mode of taxation, especially in a government 
less arbitrary than the Athenian, that while 
real patriots paid9 the disaffected avoided pay* 
ment. Free gifts being proposed^ many, of 
fiupposed wealth, pleaded poverty. Dionysius 
gave out that he also was poor, but he would 
nevertheless find means to contribute to the 
support of the commonwealth. Accordingly 
directing the most valuable of his moveable' 
effects to be put to auction, the pretenders to 
poverty were found to be among the purchasers. 
It was then ordered that the price paid should 
go to the public treasury, and the goods back 

to Dionysius's house *^ 

In 

^ It is obvious that such a measure as applicable gene« 
||d^.lQ the ciuaen% if at all practicablp, could not be within 

K 3 ^f 
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CHAF. ,., In a time when a real scarcity of money 
^^^i' ^ )>revented the necessary exertions of govern- 
ment, he proposed a coinage of pewter, to past 
at the value of silver. Much argument was 
necessary to prevail upon the assembly to ra- 
tify this measure : the people, says Aristotle, 
ichose rather to have silver jthan pewter; but 
nevertheless Dionysius at length obtained the 
decree he desired. Perhaps in no other way, 
that the circumstances of the age admitted, 
could he equally have attained, for the Syracu* 
ffftn state, th^ modern advantage of paper^ 
money, If> on another occasion, to pay a 
public debt, he used the more exceptionable 
method of requiring the current coin to be 
taken at twice its forn^er value, it should b? 

con- 

tbe policy of the man to whom public confidence was so 
mBX an object, and so successfully attained, as is indicated 
in the preceding example. But used against a disaffected or 
disingenuous few only, it would obtain ready confirmation 
from the decrees ^of a majority in the general assembly. So 
it may be observed also of a measure of military discipline, 
afterward reported by Aristoile of Dionysius, on occasion of 
the plunder of a temple in Tuscany, by his troops, already 
noticed in the text* He commanded that every man should 
deliver up one half of what hie had so irregularly taken. Th« 
plunderers, hopiiYg, from the terms of the order, that they 
should not only escape punishment> but be allowed to retain 
the other half, with more or less exactness obeyed the requi- 
sition. But Dionysius, having thus gained a considerable 
amount of the information he wanted, then issued a second 
6rder for the other half to be brought in. For the writer's 
purpose, in a collection of notes, it sufficed to mention the 
poldiers or sailors generally. But such a qieasure, calling a 
whole armament to account, would evidently have been im- 
practicablet Of course therefore the words must be taken as 
applying only to a dissolute part of an armament whose ge* 
neral good discipline and good disposition alone could give 
xneaQs for carrying wch a measure into execution against any 
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tomidered what the difficulties of administra* 
tion must have been ia the pressure of a Car- 
thaginian war, 

A tax on cattle, which of course would ex- 
. cite uneasiness among the landowners, appears^ 
in.the philosopher'^ account, to have carried 
more impolicy than any of the others. Several 
successive regulations became necessary to 
obviate great inconveniencies, and even to 
make it productive; but, in the end, it should 
seem that Dionysius succeeded. Such a tax, 
levied in the way of tithe, and bearing the 
name, seems to have been, ordinarily among 
the Greeks, imposed only on conquered coun- 
tries^. Possibly this tax, however regularly 
laid by a decree of the general assembly, and 
however necessary toward preserving all the 
lands of the Sicilian Greeks from such an im» 
post under the arbitrary order of a Carthagi* 
niaYi general, may have contributed largely to 
extend the title of tyrant, as a commoa addi- 
tion to the name of Dionysius. 

Among the reports which passed to Greece 
from the adverse party, it was said that distress .^^ 

only, arising from waste of private fortune, -? 

induced Hipparinus to connect his political 
interest with that of Dionysius. It is not im- 
probable that the pride of Hipparinus may p^j*^ 
have been hurt at finding it expedient, whether ^'J^\ 
from private or political necessities, to become 

^ Aristotle reckons this tax in that class tvhich he dis* 
tingiiishes by the title of 'OwtofAim ^Arpsirisi, of which is n 

K 4 . ia 
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e H A P. in k nil&iiner dependent upon the abilities and 
^]^V' . popularity of one so inferior in years and in 
family importance. Nevertheless, the silence 
of the adverse historian, and the still more ad- 
verse biographer, not lightly implies that no 
discord between the autocrator-generals inters 
nipted public business. The marriage of Dlo« 
nysius with the daughter of Hipparinus, unlesi 
his consent to that also should be attributed to 
private necessities, which other accouits, espe* 
cially Plutarch^s, tend to contradict, would 
mark rather private esteem, as well as political 
concord. When Hipparinus died we do not 
learn ; but it seems likely to have been before 
his son Dion was of an age to warrant any pre- 
tension immediately to ofiFer himself for popu- 
lar choice, to succeed to the first civil and 
military office of the republic. Former prece^ 
dents were rather in favor of one than two 
together in that high situation; those espe- 
cially of Gelon and Hieron formerly, and lately 
of Diodes and Paphnseus. Dionysius, however, 
after the death of Hipparinus, remained with* 
out a collegue iu the supreme magistracy. If 
in this invidious situation he had cause to fear 
the interfering pretensions of any, Dion appa<» 
rently would be the. foremost object of his 
jealousy. Nevertheless that he remained the 
friend of the family of Hipparinus, that he was 
kind to Dion, thajt, whatever may have been 
the derangement of the father's affairs, the soa 
inherited and injoyed a very large patrimony^ 
imd was put forward, by the jwrviTing gener&U 

ao tutocntor. 
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autbcrator, in civil an', in military office, is 
allowed by the most adverse writers and denied 

by none. 

Dionysius had a strong propensity to littera-. 
ture, and the busiest life commonly aftbrd* 
portions of leisure, in which an active mind 
will still be employed, and the change of em- 
ployment serves for relaxation and rest. He 
delighted particularly in poetry, and was him- 
self a poet. The veakuess of his character 
3eems to have been^ like that of the great Th'> 
mistocles, vanity and ostentatiousness. Like 
his predecessor in command, Hieron, he would 
*end his chariots to the Olympian games. If 
we might believe Strabo,.the power of his arms J^'^^J-S- 
bv sea and land so commanded the Adriatic 
ge^ and its shores, that^ he had his principal 
breeding stud in the Venetian territory. But 
this, in itself improbable enough, is rendered 
more so by what the geographer also relates^ 
that Ancona was a colony of Syracusans who 
withdrew from his tyranny ; unless indeed p- Ht* 
they withdrew with his consent But Ancona, s.7. of uui 
like Lissus, on the same coast, was settled under ^^^' 
the protection of the Syracusan government 

But he is said to have been most anxious to 
jihine as a poet ; and probably his poetical ta- 
lents were considerable ; for Isocrates mentions isocr. 
that a tragedy of his composition wop the prize ^JJSf^ ,^ 
in the great field of contention for poetical *=• 74- 
fame, the theater of Athens. At Olympia he 
was less fortunate, having apparently sent both 
bis v^rsies and bis horses thither la untoward 

season^ 
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CHAP, season, when politics would be likely to inters 
^^^^' . fere with the decision on poetical merit ; for 
those who then held the Eleian government, 
and swayed the Eleian people, were, with the 
greatest part of Peloponnesus, highly hostile 
to Laccdsemon, then in close alliance with 
Syracuse, If beside litterary fame, and the 
simple glory of a victor in the games, he had a 
political purpose, which is probable, he was not 
in that either successful; for an invective, 
against him, composed by Lysias, the cele- 
brated rhetorician, and pronounced befoce the 
meeting,, falling in more with the political sen- 
timents of the majority, he was abused as 9. 
tyrant, and his poetry was reviled. 

Fond however of the conversation of lettered 
tnen, he gathered about him all the principal 
Jitterary characters of the time; who were 
drawn perhaps less by his munificence than by 
the superior quiet and security of the residence 
of Syracuse in that troubled age. A most im- 
probable story is told of his treatment of Plato, 
who was among the visitors he most honored^ 
In consequence of ofl en ce puerilely taken, it is 
said he caused the philosopher to be exposed^a 
the common slave-market, and actually sold. 
But the accounts of the same writers show that 
the society of litterary men remained in Syra- 
cuse, and about Dionysius ; and that, as far as 
the influence of his administration extended in 
Italy as well as in Sicily, the towns* were seats 
of learning, more, with exception for Athens 
only, than any others of the Greek natioor 

The 
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Tlic tale, indeed, involves its own contradic- 
tion; proceeding to say that Plato was. re- 
deemed by a . subscription of philosophers 
residing in the Sicilian and Italian cities; of 
course under the protection of that superin- ^ 

tending government, by the chief administra- 
tor of which it is pretended the injurious 
violence was committed *\ 

^^ The story of the sale of Plato, as given by Diodorus, has 
such confirmation as it may derive from the letters attributed 
to Plato himself, and printed v^ith his dialogues. Those let- 
ters seem to have been acknowleged by Plutarch, and thence 
probably have obtained credit among the modem learned, 
i^arthelemi has admitted them implicitly, note, p. 548. 1 3 ed* 
^vo. Their authenticity, so supported, it cannot but be 
hazardous to question ; and yet, the character of spuriousness 
they exhibit, being to my mind convincing, I should be witnt- 
ing in the duty 1 have undertaken^ if I attributed any autho- ^ 

rity to them, and perhaps if I v^holly declined saying why I 
retuse it. Not however to enter into long argument, it should 
seem, that to Diodorus^ tho he tells the same story of the 
^e of Plato, they were either unknown, or known to be spu- 
rious : for they tell of three voyages toade by Plato to Sicily, 
and Diodorus believed in only one. But the very inanity of - 

^hose letters seems enough to mark them for supposititious. ^ 

Considering the person pretended writing, the persons ad- 
dressed, the subjects of the letters, and the circumstances of 
the times, it is surely impossible to read them without tli« 
utmost disappointment. Is it imaginable that such letters 
could have been written by Plato, not containing one syllable 
of information that might not have been written as well four 
hundred years after, by any sophist the most ignorant,' not 
only of the private affairs of the individuals concerned, but of 
the public circumstances of Sicily and Greece in their time? 
Between the ages of Diodorus and Plutarch^ to arrain arbi- 
trary power directly, we know was necessarily to be avoided ; 
hut oblique attack, a kind of velitatio, under the mask of 
Grecian story, was much in vogue. The letters then are in 
consonance with Plutarch's purpose, in his life of Dion, and ./ 

•with Barthelemi's, in his Anacharsie, But the whole story 
of the sale oi Plato, and his redemption by the philosophers, 
nnuaentioned by the cotemponiries Xenophon, Aristotle, or 
iDemosthenea, and virtually contradicted by Isocrates, seems 
^ absurd almost to deserve «ven the notice that has herf 
leen takea of it. 

It 
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. It is for these sixteen years of settled peace 
and prosjjcrity, whicii the malice of disap- 
pointed faction seems to have resented more 
than actual injury^ that we especially want the 
history of Philistus." Of political and military 
occurrences within Sicily or Italy, during the 
term, no information remains. In Greece the 
pause of arms, produced by the peace of Antal- 
cidas, -immediately preceded it. That pause^of 
hardly three years, tho there was not settled 
peace throughout the republics, was, for that 
country of troubles, an uncommon, period of 
quiet Soon after the settlement of the peace 
X)f Sicily, it was partially interrupted by the 
war which Lacedasmon carried against Olyn* 
thus; and presently all was embroiled again, 
through the seizure of the citadel of Thebes by 
the Lacedaemonians, producing, in a long series 
of complicated hostilities, the fatal conse« 
quences, which we have seen, to Lacedsemon 
itself 

Sicily and the Grecian settlements in Italy, 
)iad already injoyed six years of tranquility, 
when the Lacedaemonians, pressed by the 
united arms of Thebes and Athens, and fearful 
of the preponderance of the Athenian navy, 
and the extension of the Athenian influence 

a t 

among the ilands of the western sea; applied to 
^'C.273* Syracuse for assistance to prevent them ; urg- 
ing not only the claun of an allied power, but 
the clear interest of the Sicilian Greeks as re- 
quiring it. Ten ships were accordingly sent to 

teinforce the Lacedacmouiau fleet at Corcyra, 

• • • ' 
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WAR ITBNEWED. 

inne of which were intercepted, immediatelj^ 
on reaching the iland, by the able Athenian 
Commander Iphicrates. Soon after this the ch.t6.a.i. 
Athenians renounced theTheban alliance, and ^ ""**** 
ingaged in confederacy wilh Laced smoa 
against Thebes. Then Syracuse also seems td . 
have become the ally of Athens. Dionysius 
vras so received into favor by the* Atheniaa 
people, tho wc are uninformed on what precise 
occasion, that the privileges of an Athenian Epw Phv 
citizen were given to himself and all his pos^- Ath«^a^ 
kerity. Of any farther auxiliary force, sent ^««*<**» 
from Syracuse, no notice occurs till about eigh^ 
years after, in the heavy pressure upon Laceu 
daemon, after the fatal battle of Leuctra, zni 
its sequel, the invasion of Laconia, when Epa*- 
minondas a second time entered Peloponnesus, 
with the assembled strength of the Theban B.C.s6t. 
tjonfederacy. Faithful then to its antientally ch.^*^/*' 
in distress, the Syracusan government sent ofiiii«Hi«, 
twenty triremes and a body of foot and horse; 
the foot Spaniards and Gauls, possibly those 
Tvhich had been received into the Syracusan 
tervice oh the retreat of the Carthaginian be- 
sieging army ; the horse probably native Syra>- 
cusans, who compensated the smallness of their 
number by their activity and the superiority of 
their discipline. 

• About two yeafs afker, when Greece was in B.C. 366* 
that confusion of war and politics which pr€- ^^'^^ ^ 
ceded the embassy of Pelopidas to the Persian 
court, war broke out again between the Sici* ' 
liant and Carthaginians* Diodorus and Plu- 
tarch 
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CHAP, tarch impute the calamity to the ambition of 
XXXI. ^ Dionysius; careless of reconciling this with 
Diod. 1. 1$. their imputations against him of dependency 
piutVr. upon Carthage. Diodorus however acknow- 
^'^j. '^8^^ ^^^ pretence at least of a just cause, in 
the incursions from Carthaginian settlements 
upon Grecian lands ; and Plutarch proceeds to 
assert, what cannot but be considered as in* 
volving eulogy of the Syracusan administra* 
tion, that the Grecian forces, which it could 
now assemble and carry into action, amounted 
to a hundred thousand foot, ten thousand 
horse, and five hundred ships of wan Diodof 
rus states the armament, which actually moved 
tinder the orders of Dionysius, to have con<- 
-sisted of thirty thousand foot, three thousand 
horse, and three hundred ships of war, which 
. - may perhaps be no great exaggeration. Seli- 
nus, Eryx, and even Entella, which had for^ 
merly baffled his efforts, now yielded to him. 
In an attempt upon Liiybseum he failed ; and 
the stormy season then approaching, its dan«- 
gers fortfae antieat vessels of war induced him 
. to reinaind the greater part of his fleet to Syra«- 
cuse. The Carthaginians, in an unexpected 
attack upon the squadron left in the port of 
Eryx, took several ships. In the course of th^ 
winter negotiation was opened, which pro- 
duced a truce; soon after which Dionysius 
was seised with a disorder^ of which he died. ^ 
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APPENDIX TO THE THIRTY-FIEST CHAPTER, 
Of the Character of the elder Diotiyiius^ and of his Government. 

Tho it has been carefully endevored, in the. Appendix.^ 
three last chapters^ to give the fairest account, 
that could be elicited from antient memorials, 
of an interesting portion of the Grecian re- 
publics, during an interesting period, yet it 
may not be wholly unnecessary, both toward 
establishing the faith of the foregoing, and 
clearing the way for the coming narrative, to 
take some farther notice of obscurities left, and 
extravagancies warranted by writers of high 
authority, through which this part of history 
lias been singularly clouded and disguised. 
We have already seen much, and in the sequel 
much more will appear, of the origin of those^ 
odious pictures of Dionysius which have been 
transmitted, incidentally however only, and 
without historical connection, by most respec- 
table antient authors. It must be observed,, 
and occasion will occur to repeat the remark, 
that, even under the republics, whilp history 
was scanty, and books altogether rare, the nu- 
merous philosophers, and even the greatest, 
wanting a statement of facts, for ground, or for 
illustration of an argument, took ordinarily 
any popular report, without care of its authen- 
ticity. When books afterward multiplied, the 
despotism, first of the successors of Alexander,- 

and 
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CHAP, ^od then much more that of the Roman em- 
XXXI. pire, stopping the political career which wag 
^ before open, the busy-minded, educated for 
that career under the philosophers, turned their 
talents and their ingenuity to idle disputation^ 
Stories invented by party malignity, offering 
the highest-colored pictures, seem, without 
regard for their origin, generally to have been* 
preferred ; and, for this merit, those dissemi- 
nated by the enemies of Dionysius. appear to' 
cie4ieOrat. havc earned singular favor. Even Gicero, we 
i>fcur.or. find, gave into this practice of the philoso- 
i)e*Divin. phcrs, with whom he was fond of associating* 
1 1. CM. himself, and example of it remains from him 
not a little remarkable, Philistus, the friend, 
the assistant in peace and war, and the his- 
torian of Dionysius, is mentioned, in his di- 
dactic and critical works, as among the first 
historical writers ; not only admirable for his 
style and manner, but worthy of confidence for 
his ability, diligence, and means of acquaint- 
ance with the facts he related *•. Nevertheless, 
when, among his philosophical questions, h^ 
wanted an example of a horrid tyrant, setting 
aside Philistus, he gives, from the opposite 
party-writers, with all the deformity of their 
coloring, the odious pictures that his immediate 

^ Syracusius Philistus, qui, cnm Dioiiysii tyranni familia- 
rissimus essct, otium suum consumpsit in historia scribendap 
maximeque Thucydidem est, siciit mifai videtur, imitatus, 
Cic. de Orat. 1. 2. c. 13. PhiiistuiDy doctum bomioem cfc 
diiigeutem, et aequalem temporum illoiucn. De Divin. 1. 1. 
c. «a. Catonem cum Philisto et Thucydide comparares ?— 
^uo8 eoim ne • Gnecis quisqaam imitari potsst* De Ckr» 
or. q. 85* 

purpose 
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purpose required. He does not indeed profess Api^nau. 
to write history; he meerly draws example, ^-^"^"^ 
$uch as he found to his immediate purpose ' 
among historical writers, and not without ac-^ 
kiiowiegement that different representations 
existed. These stories, thus related by Cicero, 
afford very satisfactory evidence that they 
were in his time extant^ in works of litterarj. 
merit enough to have fame, but none that he 
gave them credit against the contrary testimo^ 
aies also extant 

Plutarch's account however must certainly. 
be otherwise considered. Not professing to- 
write connected history, he professes never- 
liieless to extract from it the lives of eminent 
men, and represent their characters fairly. Of 
the public conduct of Dionysius, how he ac- 
quired his power, how he administered the 
complex affairs of a state or confederacy com- 
posed of all the Sicilian and Italian Greek 
cities, how he managed its revenue, how he \ 

combined and directed its force> so as to excite 
the admiration of the great Scipio African us at 
his success in the wars with Carthage, and to 
draw confession, even from Plutarch of the PoiyKLxs. 
singularly flourishing state of Syracuse under ^' ^'* 
him, Plutarch appears to have thought himself 
not at all bound to show. But he has entered 
into the private life, the domestic affairs and 
the closet conversations of this extraordinary 
tyrant, which he has uudertuken to know, 
without at al) saying how they became known. 
The man whom Scipio professed to admire as 
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one of the greatest men, not only of his own 
but of any age, who, in the testimony of Cicero^ 
governed Syracuse eight-and-thirty years, who, 
having defended his country in arms against 
the most formidable power then upon earth, 
maintained it in a peace and tranquility un* 
known elsewhere among the Greeks, and pro- 
vided so that this happy period should extend 
far beyond his own life, this man Plutarch re- 
presents as a compound of the foulest vices 
and basest weaknesses. * So suspicious,' he 
says, * and fearful of all men, was the first Dio^ 
nysius, that he would not allow scissars to' 
be used about his head, but his hair was kept 
in form with a burning coal. No person, not 
his brother, not his son, was allowed to come 
• into his presence, without first stripping him- 
self before the guard, for assurance against 
secreted weapons. His brother Leptines, for 
taking a spear from an attending guardsman^ 
to point out the situation of places in a coun- 
try which was the subject of conversation^ 
incurred his heavy displeasure, and the 
guardsman was put to death for parting with 
the spear. Marsyas, whom he had raised to 
a high military command, relating that he 
had dreamed of having killed Dionysius, 
was executed for the evil disposition so indi- 
cated.* 

To refute such tales it is hardly necessary to 
refer to the account of Diodorus, confirmed by 
Aristotle, of the popularity by which Diony- 
sius acquired his power, and of his free and 

con- 
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confidential communication with all ranks of Appenoi^ 
people when in full possession of it : the poet'a ^**^^^^ 
reason^ formerly noticed^ might suffice against 
the philosopher's extravagancies^ *Is it not sophocL 

* absurd to aim at sovereinty without friends ^^- 'k- 

* and without popularity ?* What little cir- 
cumstances may have assisted invention for 
such tales^ it were waste of time to inquire^ 
One only, reported by Cicero, for its intrinsic * 
merit, through which it has acquired a Just 
celebrity, may deserve notice, that of the feast 
of Damocles. If, in conversation at table, 
Dionysius only said, ' Could you, Damocless 

^ ihjoy^the most delicious feast, in the most 
^ ingaging company, *with a sword suspended 

* over your head by a single horsehair?' the 
foundation would . be abundant for the inge- 
nious story which has been transmitted ta 
posterity. 

From, the earlier and more impartial Roman 
biographer/ we have not a life, bxit a character 
of Dionysius, which may deserve to be reported, 
as nearly as may be in his own words— -'Diony- ^^. ^^ 

* sius,* he says, • was among the princes known ^r^t^"^ 

* to history most eminent for the glory of their 
^ actions; a brave soldier, an ^ble general, and^ 

* what is rarely found in a tyrant,, above the 

* temptations of lust, luxury, avarice, and 
^ every other vice, except the thirst of stoverein 

* power, which led him to cruelty. In. fait 

* constant purpose of strengthening his author 
' rity, he spared the life of none wliom he sus^ 

* pected of plotting against hiin« Neverthcr 

O 2 'less 
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CHAP. ^ less the tyranny which he acquired by hit 
xxxL * virtue and bravery, he retained with extra-: 

* ordinary felicity, and, dying at the age of 

* more than sixty years^ he left behind hjm a 

* florishing kingdom/ 
Here we find a man described, who might 

defend Sicily against Carthage, and gain the 
admiration of a great Roman. Yet it seems: 
* due to the character of Dionysius to observe, 
that, in the whole detail of the 3icilian histo-^ 
rian, often imputing cruelty in general terms,' 
and showing clemency, liberality, and genero^ 
fity in specific instances, no instance of cruelty 
k specified, but in the very doubtful case of 
Phyton, general of the Rhegians, where exag- 
geration is evident. If then we add the totaf 
failure of all notice of the cruelty of Dionysiua 
by the very eminent cotemporary writers, by: 
whom we find him mentioned, Xenophon^ 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Aristotle, and to 
this negative testimony join that which is ra<^ 
ther positive, so strongly implied in the recom- 
mendation of his example by Isocrates, for the 
common benefit of Greece, the inference seems^ 
but reasonable that the tales of that excava- 
tion among the quarries of Syracuse, still called 
the ear of Dionysius, and all those which Gi^ 
cero, and Plutarch, and Seneca, and philosophic 
cal fablersjof later ages have reported, of the 
singularly tyrannical character of his govern- 
ment, however become popular and almost 
proverbial, have originated only in the malice 
nf party-apiriL . - 

If 
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It IS obvious that there would be alway% Appndae. 
among the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, e party '^^^^ -f 
•desirous of propagating opinions of Dionysius, 
'Such as Plutarch has transmitted, and that 
f>arty we shall see becoming the ruling party ; 
but how the disposition passed, as in a certaiu 
^degree evidently it did, to Athens, and exten- 
sively over Greece, is not so obvious. There 
remains* however, from a most respectable co- 
temporary writer, what will not only throw 
light on this subject, but assist toward a Just 
.general view of the politics of the age, and a 
just estimation of the accounts transmitted by 
•later authors. The discourse of Isocrates> 
' known by the name of the Panegyrical Ora- 
tion, really a political pamflet, was written 
. when the conduct of the Lacedsemonians in tlie 
punishment of Manlineia, in the seizure of the ch.i6.s.i. 
citadel of Thebes, and in the wars, which pre- hi^^* **** 
sently followed, with Phlius and Olynthus, 
excited just indignation and alarm among 
. thinking men throughout Greece; and hence 
it was an object of general patriotism to excite 
opposition to their ambitious views and oppres- 
sive measures. Syracuse, the antient ally of 
• Lacedaemon, continued to be such while Dio-^ 
.nysius directed its government; and, of course, 
throughout the extensive party among the 
- Grecian republics adverse to Lacedaemon, there 
would be some fellowfeeliiig with the party in 
Italy and Sicily, adverse to Dionysius, Of this 
' temper Isocrates ehdevorcd to av^il hin>self in 
that oration. Among a labored collection of, 
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reproaches against Lacedxmon, deduced from 
earliest history, he asserts it to have beea 
through the cordial cooperation of the Lace- 
daemonian government that Dionysius made 
liimself tyrant of Sicily. But when the Theban 
democracy, after having successfully resisted 
oppression, aspired to a tyrannical command 
over other states, friendly connection being 
then formed between Athens and Lacedsmon, 
Dionysius, already the ally of Lacedsemon, ap^ 
Ep.Phiiipp. parently became also the ally of Athens ; for 
Demosth. thc freedom of the city, as already mentioned^ 
K^r ^y^^ given to him for himself and all his poste:< 
rity. Then an Athenian might eulogize Dio^ 
iiocr. Ni- nysius, tho a tyrant, • He found the rest of 
«>€ p.ii . , Sicily^' gays a cotemporary rhetorician, • de- 

* solated, and l^yracuse severely pressed by war. 

* Every danger he met and averted, and mad^ 

* Syracuse the greatest of Grecian cities^^' 
isocr. or. Isocrates did not scruple to avow correspond- 
p.36oItfi! enccM'ith Dionysius, * when he held the ty* 
^ ^^^' * ranny^*";* and must surely have depended, 

not meerly upon his own opinion, but upon 
some extensive estimation of thc beneficial 
conduct of the tyrant, when he ventured to 
propose it among examples to be followed for 
the common good of Greece, Nevertheless, 
'Wherever the Theban interest prevailed, thc 
name of Dionysius, as the friend of Lacedae* 

^ The tract called Nicoclcs, transmitted among thc works 
of I&oc rates, if it should not carry the authority ol his name, 
seems, however, iutitled to that of his age, 
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moDy would be still unpopular, and all the pre- Appendix. 
judices and all the calumnies of the party 
adverse to him, in Sicily and Italy, would find 
ready reception^ 

It might be muoh an object to know what 
that government rea% was, evidently superior, 
at least in point of administration, to anything 
/common with the Greeks, which, among so 
many cities, habituated each to its separate re* 
publican independency, and much habituated 
to political contest and sedition, could main*-' 
taiu concord during sixteen years, and still 
hold all so ready and zeab)us to cooperate in 
war, as to form a sufficient balance to the • 
power, and an effectual check to the ambition 
of Carthage. In Proper Greece, since the Tro- 
jan times at least, such union had not been seen, 
nor had any influence been able to collect and 
direct such a force as that which inabled the 
Sicilian Greeks to withstand the Carthaginian 
invasion. Should Plutarch be believed, a 
mercenary army held the Sicilian Greeks iu 
absolute subjection. But how a mercenary 
army could be maintained, sufficient at the 
same time to hold the Greeks in subjection 
and to defend them against the Carthaginians, 
was, in his plan of history, neediest to explain* 
The less artful Sicilian compiler Diodorus, how* 
ever, sufficiently shows that the fact was other* 
wise. The citizens in arms, and especially the 
Syracusans, it is evident from his account, 
formed the great body of the armies that op- 
posed the forcin enemy. Indeed the very 
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p H Ap. amount of the military force of Syracuse, stated , 
^^^' ^ by Plutarch himself, may be esteemed no small 
degree of evidence that the citizens must have 
borne arms. Mercenaries were beside enter-- 
taiped, as they were by the Athenian and al- 
most every other principaT republic of the age. 
But, as we have had occasion often to observe, 
among the Greeks a naval force was alwaya 
held highly adverse to the security of either 
oligarchy, or tyrannical monarchy. When 
Critias proposed to make himself lord of 
Athens he renounced maritime power. Among 
all the maritime reptrblics it was the constant 
object of the democratical party to hold the 
city connected with the fleet; of the oligarchal 
to keep them separate. The Lacedaemonian 
government, often compelled to mix in mari-r 
time war, and even to take a lead in it, never 
persevered in any effort for raising a Laceda&^ 
monian navy ; and among the reasons for this, 
gathering from what we see common in Ore* 
cian politics, probably not the lowest was that 
they saw danger in it to their oligarchy. But 
Dionysius evidently lived in iiq fear of what 
Thucydides calls the naulic multitude; a dc^^ 
scription of men far different from the British 
seaman, wliose home is on the ocean : the Greek 
seaman, if he ought to be called so, fed and 
slept ashore, and went aboard almost only for 
action. Bqt in the midst of that generally 
troublesome multitude, in the iland, which se-? 
parated the two harbours of Syracuse, Diony- 
§ius clicse bis residence, At on^ tim? we have 
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feen a part of that multitude breaking loose Appendit; 
from just authority, to act as in the impulse of 
the moment they thought the good of their 
country required : at another time we have seen 
a part of the Syracusan people in the land-ser* 
vice more directly and more perseveringly dis- 
obeying the commander-in-chief. But as far 
as Dionysius ruled, legally, or with authority 
more than legal, it seems to have been always 
through the support of the great body of Syra- 
cusan citizens, who composed the fleets and 
armies of the republic. In Syracuse he assem- 
bled a vast population, removing thither the 
people of other towns of Sicily and of Italy. 
'To govern by a force of mercenaries, he should 
ratlier have divided them. For keeping order 
in the mixed multitude, the mercenaries might 
sometimes be useful; and to relieve the friendly 
party in restraining the adverse, they would 
probably be sometimes employed ; but not to 
hold in subjection that party, by which Diony- 
sius acquired, and without which he could not 
maintain hi.s power. For it appears on nume- 
rous occasions, that not only all the forms of 
republican government were constantly main* 
tained, but that the exercise of soverein autho-* 
rity by the generaf assembly gave continual 
opportunity for opposition to the administra** 
tion of Pionysius, 

The whole executive government however, 
with powers not likely to have been very accu^ 
rately defined, was apparently directed by the 
general-aatocraton He was regularly accounts 
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able to the assembly of the people ; but that 
assembly must have been a most unwieldy 
body, little fit to execute the powers, either of 
legislation, or of controul over an executive 
government, extending over numerous cities^ 
holding each its separate legislative powen 
One man therefore, at tlie same time first civil 
magistrate and commander-in-chief of army 
and navy, for all those cities, popular and po- 
litic, the greatest general, and the greatest 
orator of his age, in such a government would 
and must hold the effectual exercise of absolute 
power ; and thus Dionysius seems to have beea 
not untruly called, in the original sense of the 
term, Tyrant of Syracuse and of Sicily and 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

I 

Affairs of the Grecian Settlements of 
SiciLT and Italy; from the Death of 
the first DiONYSius to the Restoratioa 
of the second Dionyius. 



SECTION I. 

Election of the second Dimysius to the Dignity of General" 
Autocrator. Peace of Eleven Year$. Parties in Opposi" 
tion under Dion and Heraclcides, Banishment of Diojt 
and Heracleides. 

THE discassion of the character of the elder 
Dionysius and of his government, longer per- 
haps and more particular than would generally 
become historical composition, seemed war- 
ranted and even required by the importance of 
the portion of history, and by the obscurity 
and contradictions in which that portion of 
history hath been inwrapped ; nor may it be 
less necessary toward exhibiting in just light 
an important sequel. 

On the death of a man who had presided 
over the government so many years, with un- 
common ability, and perhaps yet more uncom- 
mon success, it was matter of most serious 
ccpsideration for all the Sicilian and Italian 
Greeks, but especially the Syracusans, and 
. most especially those who bad been his prin- 
cipal supporters, hpw and by whom the admi- 
nistration should be ia future directed. To 
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CHAP, preserve peace and union, and means for com 
^J^*J^ mon exertion against a threatening commoit 
enemy, amolig so many portion^ of the little 
empire, long habituated to discord within each 
and among all, it seems to have |>een exten- 
sively felt that one chief, with some permanence 
of power, was necessary, and that, for 3uch a 
chief, eminence of birth was an important 
qualification. With these views the family of 
the late general-autocrator would stand among 
the foremost for public notice. Dionysius ha^ 
left by Doris, daughter of Xenetus of Locri* 
a son also named Dionysius, already advanced 
in manhood, and by Aristomache, daughter of 
Hipparinus, his late coUegue in the office of 
general-autocrator, two sons, Hipparinus and 
Kafs^us, yet under age. But the elder Hip- 
parinus had also left a son, Dion ; and the fa- 
mily of Hipparinus was the first, or among the 
first of Syracuse. Dion then was some years 
older than the younger Dionysius ; with con-r 
siderablc talents, cultivated under the first phi* 
* losophers of the age, and especially Plato ; he 
had the farther advantage, derived from his 
FhJrV ^^^^ brother-in-law's favor, of having been 
Dion. versed In high employments military and civil, 
and to these he added that of possessing the 
largest patrimonial fortune of the Sicilian 
Greeks. Thus eminent, he aspired to the first 
coni.N«?. eminence, and, before the death of tlie elder 
Dionysius, he had begun by secret practices to 
' prepare the way for stepping into his place. 
The- younger Dionysius was not his equals 
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eitber in ability or in ambition. But Dioh had 
made himself obnoxious by a morose and 
haughty temper. Dionysius was more popular 
among the many by his father^s popularity, and 
more agreeable to the principal men for his 
pleasanter manners. Philistus especially sup- 
ported him ^*» But the important election was 
to be made, as in a democracy^ by the voice of 
the aoverein people. The general assembly 3.0.364* 
was convened* Young Dionysius, addressing SloIY'i^ 
the multitude, solicited that goodwill, which ^ ^^ 
he said he hoped, little as he bad yet had op- 
portunity to earn it, would attach to him for 
his father's merits, and pass to him as an in* 
heritance. Of any opposition, on the occar 
•ion, we have no account. 

The silence of the adverse writers concern* 
jng transactions in Sicily, during eleven year$ 
4ifter the accession of the younger Dionysius 
to the supreme power in Syracuse, forms no 
small eulogy of his administration, and reflecta 
very great citedit on that of his predecessor^ 

'* The story told by Plutarch of Dionysiiis having given 
the tyranny of Syracuse and Sicily by a testamentary devise^ 
is so litde consonant with what wa& either usual among Che 
Greeks, or likely to have happened in his particular circum* 
Btaiices, that the clear testimony of Diodoms to a more pro^ 
bable and ordinuiy course of things, is hardly necessaiy tP 
its refutation. Plutarch's idea seems to have been drawn 
from Roman times, or Greek, after the conquest of th^ Pep- 
flian empire. For the age of Dionysius, hf should stUl have 
attended to the tragic poet's information of what tyranny 
^ras, and how to be acquired, with which the account of 
Diodoms perfectly accords. The phrase UfSrov ra wkiBi% 
fypo/ymyif, but indeed the whole account of Diodorus, show 
1(k'dt not only the forip, but the reality of popular sovereintj'. 
remained. 

who 
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CHAF* v^o had established the advantageous order of 
xxxn.. things, which gave means for such a pbeno* 
tnenon in Grecian history. While the mild 
temper of the government provoked no ene* 
fnies, the naval and military force, ready at its 
command, deterred aggression. Respected 
abroad, and cherished at home, the only mur« 
murs, noticed even by the adverse writers, were 
of restless spirits, who reprobated that want of 
, energy, as they called it, which allowed the 
Carthaginians to hold their Sicilian possessions; 
while sober men could not but consider the 
maintenance of peace with that preponderant 
power, unsullied by any degrading conoession, 
as indicating political conduct the most bene* 
ficial and praiseworthy. In the uneommoa 
peace thus injoyed, the Sicilian towns, and 
especially Syracuse, florished beyond exam*- 
pie ; and the benefits appear to have been in no 
fmall degree extended to the Italian cities, 
■ which • acquiesced under the superintending 
authority of* the younger, as before of the 
elder Dionysius. The many self-governed 
cities, thus united under one executive ad** 
ministration, in the manner nearly of the 
Athenian confederacy under Pericles, formed 
a state altogether the most powerful at that 
time existing in Europe ^*. The peace of Sicily 
appears to have remained wholly undisturbed. 
In Italy hostilities occurred only with the Lu- 

^* Mtyin ru9 %ara tii» Ev^mtvp ivwariiZf eifx^* Diod. I. 1(9. 
#• 5. Tvfctmh wa^St twifaur^T^vfi ml fA%yirn» Plut. v. Timol. 
p. 241. 
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canian^ The Syracusan goverament under- 
took the conduct of the war, and Dionysius 
has the credit of having commanded in some 
iuccessful actions, which brought the enemy 
%o submission. The moderation and generosity 
which restrained ambition and rapacity, and 
gave easy terms to the conquered, were taken^ 
by the iil-^aifected, as ground, apparently in 
the scarcity of other ground, for invectivo 
llgainst the administration. Except in this 
little war, the growth of piracy, in the Adriatic^ 
alone gave occasion for any use of arms. 
That evil was repressed by the Syracusan fleets ; 
and to prevent more effectually the renewal of 
maritime depredations in those seas, two towns 
were founded, in places commodious for naval 
stations, on the coast of Apulia. 

The advantacfes however of- the administra* 
tion of the younger Dionysius appear to have 
been little owing to his Own character, but 
touch to the able men who had been his father's 
friends and assistants, and especially the vene- 
fahle Philistus. If Diony8ius^ had himself 
talents for business, he had little disposition . 
to use them. He seems indeed to have had 
all his fathef s passion for Ittterature, but with 
an excessive propensity, which, if his father 
ever had, his great mind overbore it^*, fot 
pleasure and dissipation. That he had soma 
quickness of judgement as well as of wit, much 

* 
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euAt. gt)od humor, and a temper not easily ruffled^ 
xxxij. appears from anecdotes of his later life, pre-* 
served with a purpose very wide of flattery. 
Easiness and generosity are also marked in him- 
in the course of the narrative of Diodorus^ 
and remain attested even by his cotemporary- 
L 5. €. io» enemy Timeeus. But his dissipation, and espe^ 
cially his drunkenness, made him contemptible. 
With such a character at the head of a so-^ 

o 

vernment, whether tyranny, aristocracy, or« 
democraicy (tho the government of Syracuse 
seems clearly to have been compounded of 
the three, with the additiou, from the Sicilian 
and Italian cities, of a large portion of what: 
has been called federalism) it may well b^ 
wondered that quiet could be maintainedtso- 
long, but not that troubles should at lengtlt 
arise. Philistus, who seems chiefly to have 
directed things, would be sometimes iIUsup«^ 
ported, and always envied. Two principal 
men opposed him, Dion and Heracieides. The 
former, maternal uncle of Dionysius^ was, ia 
character, the reverse of his nephewy ambitious, 
. active, austere, singularly austere, and haughty^ 
He had some popular virtues; and, for the 
sake of power he cultivated popularity ; but 
^- bis political principles were aristocratical, and 
his temper, perhaps yet more than his political 
principles, were adverse to the acquisition of 
any extensive and dangerous pc^ularity. Hera- 
cleides was more of the courtier. With much am- 
bition, much courage^ much activity, he. had a 
(emperthat could accommodate itself taacquiro 

the 
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the favor equally of prince and people. Through 
the favor of the general-autocrator, he was 
next in.military command under him : through 
the favor of the people he was the most dan- 
gerous man in Syracuse to his government. 
• Of Heracleides^ we have very little account ; 
tod of Dion, in some respects, too little, in 
other, more than enough ; - for much from 
t^lutareh is evidently fable. Nevertheless, by 
comparing Plutarch with the honest tho pre« 
judiced Diodorus, and both, as means oifer; 
with other writers, we are inabled in a great 
degree to appreciate what is related by all. It 
seems probable that the elder Dionysius had 
taken' measures for securing to his son the sue* 
cession toihe high rank which himself held, by . 
the favor both of the principal men and of the 
multitude. We owe to the Roman biographer, corn. ifcp. 
less a party- writer than either Diodorus or ^- ^**^ 
Plutarch, the information that Dion, even be- 
fore his bro;ther-in-Iaw's death, ingaged in 
secret measures for supplanting his nephew. 
Tho this was discov^cred, yet the easy liberality 
of the younger. Dionysius forgave it, and Dioa 
was not only still a^lmitted to his soci^y and 
counsels, but was among the most respected 
and favored in both. It was at the instance of 
Dion, it is said, that Plato was invited to re- 
Tisit Syracuse, and assist in improviqg the laws 
and constitution. However doubtful the ac- 
counts of Plato's voyages to Sicily, and of the 
circumstances of his residence there, yet this 
may deserve notic^ concerning them : if they 
Vol. VII. P are 
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CHAP, are true, it follows that the government cif 
^^^^'^- Syracuse remained in a great degree popular 
under each Dionysius; for the very purpose 
for which the philosopher is said to have been 
invited was to arrange a free government* 
But if the accounts are fictitious, they show 
that the author of a fiction which has obtained 
so much credit, either was aware that the go- 
vernment of Syracuse was free, or considered 
it as general opinion, which, to make liis fiction 
popular, it would be necessary to respect. 

It is likely nevertheless that Dion bad reason 
to be dissatisfied with his nephew's conduct, as 
it tended to weaken and expose to ruin thff 
well-combined system of government, under 
which Sicily had so long florished ; and it is 
likely tliat his haughty and austere manner in 
remonstiunce might make his counsels daily 
less acceptable to the genejal-autocrator. Phi** 
listus tlien injoying the greatest favor with 
the first magistrate, and Heracleidei with tha 
people, Dion with much uneasiness found btm* 
self in an inferior situation, where he reckoned* 
be ought to have held the first. Thus disap** 
pointed and soured, he was led to a line of 
conduct which nothing could justify : he in*« 
gaged ia secret correspondence witli the go*. 
vernoT ' of the Carttiaginian settlements ia 
Wilt. T. Sicily. Some of his letters were intercepted 
p,* j5j^ and delivered to Dionysius. From these it waa 
discovered that, while formal commnnicatioQ 
was carried on by the Carthaginian governor 
with the Syracusan administration, as a bliml^ 

aecret 
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secret negotiation wa9 going forward with Dion, f ¥ C T» 
Of the tenor of this negotiation antient writers . ^- ^ 
jbave omitted to inform us, but that the pur- pi^'- ^ 
pose was the advancement of Dion's power in n ?.▼. 
Syracuse, to the overthrow of that of Diony- nlouii. iC^ 
sius and his immediate friends, is clearly im^ 
plied* Dionysius, before aware, as the Roman 
biographer says, that Dion excelled him in 
talents, and was gaining upon him in popularity, 
now saw that it was no longer possible for both 
ta live in Sicily. 

We have heretofore observed it to have been 
too much the way of writers of the ages of 
Diodorus and Plutarch, deficient in their ac- 
counts of public affairs,' tp relate secret trans- 
actions and private conversation, the most un^ 
likely to become known, with as much con- 
fidence as if they had been present at them. 
Plutarch has undertaken to say what passed 
between Dion and Philistus concerning the 
intercepted letters, and he has reported, in still 
more detail, a conversation between Dion and 
Dionysius on the same occasion. What might 
be known, and concurrent testimonies speak 
to it, is that Dion was detected in a conspiract'.A™^^^ 
for overthrowing the existing administration oiod.i. i6. 
of Syracuse, and establishing himself in the &°pi«. rf* 
chief authority ; that he was in consequence juSdV 
banished, and that Heradeides was banished 5;^- 357« 
ebout the same time. It seems probable that 
the sentence against both was given, with all 
constitutional formality, by a decree of the 
people; the interest of. the administration^ 

p 2 directed 
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CH AF. directed more by the able and active Philistui 
xxxiL tij^jj jjy i^^ disBipated general-autocrator, over- 
bearing the divided causes of the leaders of 
t)pposing parties. 

The generosity of Dionysius, on this occa- 
sion, remains authenticated by the unsuspidous 
testimony of a cotemporary historian of the 
iHsnsui, axl verse party. To soften the fate of his uncle» 
viJ^!^ ^* ^* far as might be consistently with his owii 
r9^3i9Mt safety, he ordered a trireme for his accommo- 
dation, to carry him to Greece, and CorintW, 
the mother-city of Syracuse, was the place he 
chose for his residence. Thither his large in- 
come was regularly remitted to him, and he is 
said to have lived in a style of princely splen- 
dor» new . in . Peloponnesus. Meanwhile his 
wife and children, remaining in Syracuse, were 
taken by Dionysius into his own house, and 
treated with the kindness and respect becoming 
«uch near relations. 



SECTION IL 

McoMura qf Dhn for War against DiansfnM. Ntw SeitU* 
ment ofNaxut vnder Andromachus, Return rfDum ia 
Sicily in Arms. Return of Heracleida in Armi, Diong* 
fiui hedeged in the Citadel^ Death of Phiiistut. 

»iCT. The gratitude of Dion, even according to his 
panegyrist, did not at all correspond with the 
liberal generosity of Dionysius. Proposing ta 
use the means, which he owed to it, for raising 
troops to make war against his benefactor^ itf 

it 
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is said he consulted Plato on the subject, whose sec t. 
scholar and friend it was his boast to have ^ "•/ 
been. Plato strongly dissuaded, but Dion piut r. 
nevertheless persevered. At this time ni^re p.'^. 
than a thousand Sicilian exiles were living in 
Greece. It seems probable that the greater 
number, or perhaps all, were a relic of the party 
in the several, cities of the iland, which we 
have seen so virulent and inflexible in animosity 
aga^ist the elder Dionysius. Scarcely thirty 
could be ingaged tq follow Dion, who had 
been so many years a principal person of the 
opposite party. Many of them seem to huvc 
been of those expelled from Naxus ; and these^ 
holding together under an eminent man of 
their own city, Andromachus, whose wealth 
ihabled, as his talents qualified him, to be a 
chief in adventure, drew many others with 
them. The colony established intheNaxian 
territory, after the expulsion of the rebellious 
Sicels, seems,, in the neglect of the Syracusan 
government, distracted through the dissipated 
character of the general-autocrator, to have 
been at this time in decay. Andromachus, 
using a favorable opportunity, and well se 
conded by the zeal of his followers, possessed . 
himself of the height of Taurus, where the 
Sicels so long resisted the elderDionysius ; and, 
from that commanding situation, he vindicated 
for his followers in a great degree the possession 
and injoyment of the whole Naxtan territory^ 
His circumstances made the lofty fastness pre- 
ferable to the otherwise far more convenient 

f 3 slteatiaii 
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"^ CHAR situitioti of the old town of Naxus biloW i^ 
xxxiL^ jjjjj under his able direction, his settlement,, 
^retaibirtg the nameof Tauromenium, quickly 
became a florishing republic. Timaeu&, whose 
Sicilian history, now unfortunately known only 
by the quotations of other writers, has already 
occurred for notice, was a son of the founds 
of the republic of Tauromenium. 

Meanwhile both Dion and Heracleides had 
b^en levying forces in Peloponnesus, for the 
j^urpose of reestablisliing themselves in Syra- 
cuse ; and as the deranged state of the govern-* 
ment there had afforded incouragement and 
opportunity for Andromachus, so his success 
Would afford incouragement and promote op- 
portunity for the Syracusan exiles. Intelli<» 
gence of their preparations, and of the actual 
seizure of Tauromenium by Andromachus, 
alarmed the Syracusan administration. Th6 
direct passage from Peloponnesus across the 
Ionian sea to. Sicily, was rarely ventured .by 
the antietit ships of war: they commonly, as 
we have had occasion formerly to observe, 
ranged the coast of Epirus, till opposite this 
lapygian promontory, and then proceeded by 
the Italian headlands to the Sicilian shore. The 
occupation of Tauromenium, if its occupiers 
were rn concert, as might reasonably be appre** 
bended, with Dion and Heracleides, would 
give facility to invasion on that side, and per* 
haps might afford opportunity also to detach 
$ome of the Italian cities from the Syracusan 
alliance* The danger appeared ^Q tbreatening. 
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thftt Dionyaius and Philistus went tx>gether ta sbct: 
Italy to provide against it. ^ _^_ v. 

Meanwhile Dion, far less successful tha9 B.C. 358. 
Heraoleides in ingaging Stcilian refugees, yet ^^' '°5- '• 
having collected some mercenary troops, and 
holding intelligence in Sicily, resolved upon a 
measure which has been celebrated for its no<* 
velty and boldness. The direct passage, very 
hazardous for the antient ships of war, was far pi^^. vit, 
from being equally so for the ships of burthen. ^^\ ,5 
Dion therefore imbarked his troops in mer- S:^- 

*^ Plut. V. 

chant- vessels, and steered to the soutb of Sicily { Dm, 
but, avoiding the Grecian towns, he held on 
bis course to Africa, forced thither, as his 
friends gave out, by the wind. Thence how* 
ever he proceeded, npt to any Grecian settle* 
me^t, but to Minoa, ft Carthaginian garrison in 
the Agrigentine territory. There he . wa^ re» 
ceived as a friernl by the Carthaginian gover** ^ 
nor, wha gave him important assistance fof 
the prosecution of his purpose. Dipn hastened 
kis march, with his small forcei toward Syra-t 
cuse, and the Carthaginian goi^rnor mean* 
while managed for him tlie conveyance of arms| 
which he had brought to distribute among hi) 
partizans in the iland, The friendship of Car-ii 
thage moreover would procure him the friendly 
aid of all the Sicans, and probably some of the 
Sicels, and perhaps even sqme of the Greeks j 
for few of the Grecian towns, especially of tbo 
west of the iland^ were without a Carthaginiai\ 

y 4 ' party* 
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c R A 9. ^arly ^^ But everywhere all who were advert 
^^^^'. to the ruling party, and all who apprehended 
that the administfation of Dionysius was tot* 
tering, would be half prepared to join him. In 
a proclamation adapted to the general temper, 
or to the temper of a large part of the Sicilian 
Greeks, Dion declared that hia purpose was to 
give liberty to all ; and before he reached Sy- 
racuse, he had collected an army, it is said, ,of 
twenty thousand men. 

Probable as it is that with all the advantage 
which Dionysius had, in the able advice of 
Philistus, there would be considerable errors in 
his administration, it is remarkable enough that 
none regarding public measures, are specified 
by the adverse historians. They pry into his 
house and his family for accusation against 
him* When Dion's purpose of bringing war 
against his country was ascertained by open 
preparation, in revenge for his ingratitude and 
perfidy, they say, Dionysius compelled his 
sister, Dion's wife, to repudiate her husband 
and take another. The credit-due to such an 
account from an adverse faction, whether for 

the manner and circumstances, or for the fact 

• « 

^ It seems probable that if the history of Philistus ha4 
remained to us, we should have seen that the Carthaginian 
eoonectKA W4s the popular. topic, ur^ed by the party of Dio-i 
nysius, tbat pressed most against Dion; and it seems tohav^ 
been to counterwork this that the accusation was retorted, 
•videnily enough without foundation, and yet ingeniously 
enough tp have pertiaps some eflect upon the popular mind a^ 
the time, against (he elder Pionysiu^. 

itself* 
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itself, is very difficult to estimate. But the ' sec t: 
administratioDy in the absence of Dionysius 
and Philistus, remained certainly in hands 
either weak or faithless. Dion became master 
of the city without a blow, the iland only ex- 
cepted. The numerous population, some part Diod.LiC' 
always disposed to Dion, a greater part indis- 
posed to the existing administration, and ex- 
pecting the desired arrival of Heracleides, some 
swayed by the alarm of the moment, and some 
by the incouragemcnt, all flocked out to meet, 
and earn the favor or allay the resentment of 
•the rising power. Dion, in a sort of royal, ojP 
as.it would be called by an' adverse party, 
tyrannical state, conspicuous for his fine ar* Pivt vii^ 
mour, and surrounded by a body-guard of 
foreiners, addressed the obsequious multitude, 
and recommended the immediate election of 
commanders, fit, he said, in the styie commonly 
used for alluring the multitude, to lead them to 
the overthrow of tyranny and the establishment 
of freedom. The choice, under the existing 
circumstances, could not be dubious; universal 
acclamation raised Dion and his brother Me- piot. vie. 
gacles to the high office of autocrator-generals, p. ^;i.£. ' 
and a body-guard was allowed them, as apper- 
tenant to that dignity. No symptom of oppo- 
sition appearing, they led the way, in a kind 
oj; triumph, through Achradina to the agora, pio^.i. ,|^ 
Sacrifices, thanksgivings, festivals, whatever 
might incourage among the people the hope and 
imagination of great advantages in the revolu* 
tioui follow'ed; and while the informed and 

serioui 
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CHAP. seHbtts looked with anxious apprebeoaioii U) the' 

\^^^^' r ^'*t^'^> ^^^ thoughtless multitude injoycd for 

the moment a real happiness, for which they 

paid Dion with the grossest flattery, .equalling 

him with the gods. 

But that government which had made Syra* 
cuse the greatest city of the Greek nation, the 
capital of the florishing settlements of 3icii3r 
and Italy, and had been able to maintain it so 
many years in so uncommon a tranquility, tho 
thus violently interrupted, and put in imrni* 
nent danger, was not so to be in a moment 
overthrown and annihilated. Diony&ius and 
Philistus, returning not till seven days after 
Dion had been in possession of the city, found 
themselves nevertheless, by tlie commaml of 
the strong fortress of the iland, by the attach* 
tnent of the fleet, and by an interest yet among 
those who had submitted to Dion, in circum- 
stances to propose an accommodation by which 
civil war might have been avoided. But Dion, 
haughty and unbending, for so much even hie 
panegyrists allow, would accede to no equal 
terms, and yet feared the unpopularity likely 
to be incurred by the refusal of them. To 
obviate this, his p^rtizans imputed insincerity 
to their adversaries in proposing negotiation^ 
Arms then being resorted to, and Dion, while 
his troops were roughly handled, being himself 
. ^verely wounded, his partisans reproached 
Diod. 1. i6. Dionysius for breach of faith, as if a treaty had 
*' '** been going forward or even concluded. Ne* 
yes Iheicsd Diony«ius again invited negotiationa, 

which 
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which Dion persevered in avoiding, while he sect, 
diligently prosecutdd works for blockading the ^^"1;^ 
fortress. Composition^ even his encontiasts ^'^^- ^ «** 
I1VOW9 was not his purpose; he would compel 
Dionysius either to surrender at discretion, or 
quit Sicily. ^ 

The rapidity and the amount of Dion's first 
success had brought unexpected credit to his 
<:ause ; but when the extent of his design be^ 
came more manifest, and men h^d leisure to 
reflect a little upon the probable and even ne^ 
eessary consequences^ of a revolution, his pro-» 
gress was presently checked, and it appeared 
that an adverse party, or even more than on<t 
adverse party remained, capable of contending 
with him far superiority. The fleet continued c ifi* ' 
faithful to the old government, and Phi list us, 
passing again to Italy, where also its interest • 
%fas yet good, he procured from Rhegium 
alone, florishing under the party established in 
power by the elder Dionysius, five hundred 
horse. He did not fear then to return to Syra« 
cuse by land ; and, Leontini having declared 
for Dion, he made a vigorous assault upon it« 
He was repelled, but he proceeded without any 
check to his march, and joined Dionysius in the 
citadel. 

Meanwhile in the city things ha^ taken a 
new face. -Dion had quickly ceased to be the 
god who could command the minds of all men. 
Already symptoms of dissatisfaction had ap*^ ^ 
peared among the multitude when Heracleidev 
arrived from Peloponnesus, and was received 

with 
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CRAP, with extensive satisfaction. He pretended the 
^j^^'- , same zeal with Dion for what they called the 
popular cause, against Dionjsius; but with 
little disposition to coalesce with Dion, and 
none to act under his orders, lie had found 
among the Sicilian exiles, and in the Pelopon* 
nesian states, a favor which Dion could pot 
obtain. He brought a force with him conai* 
derably greater ; and the popularity of his cha* 
racter seems to have produced shortly some 
desertion in the Syracusan fleet, which Diofi 
had vainly tempted. Nor was Heracleides 
supported only by the multitude. Those of 
higher rank, either disgusted with the haughty 
manner, or fearing the imperious temper of 
V. ^JS^' ^'^^^9 concurred in the policy of supporting a 
SkL'' "^^* Dion was compelled to concede, &o far 
9'97^9 that, the- command in chief of the landforc^ 
remained to him, Heracleides was appointed, 
.by a popular decree, to the independent com^ 
em.N«p. marid of the fleet Dion liad assumed a guard 
for his person, and a similar guard was, by a 
vote of the people, allowed to Heracleides. 
Jointly they' seem to have been deficient in 
nothing that might give them, equally at least 
with either Dionysius, a claim to the title of 
tyrants of Syracuse. 

Heracleides soon collected a fleet such that 
he could offer battle, and he gained a decisive 
victory. The veteran Philistus, who com- 
manded against him, fell. Plutarch has related 
Ills fate as reported by Timonides, an associate 
io arms of Dion, to bis friend the philosopher 

Speusippu^ 
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jSpeustppus in Italy. According to his ac- 
county Philislus was made prisoner in the ship 
in which, now in his eightieth year, he had 
bravely fought. Neither his age, nor the wat r. 
courage which at that age he had demon- p^l^'^^^-j^ 
strated, nor the universally-acknowledged 
merit of fidelity to principle and steddiness in 
friendship through so long and active a life, , 
moved any spark of generosity in his illiberal 
victors, the friends of the reporter. Stript 
naked, his body, shrunk and shrivelled with 
years, while his mind remained so vigorous, was 
^exhibited to the derision of the thoughtless 
multitude, and, not till they were sated with 
the abominable joke, he was deliberately put 
to death. Boys wer^ then incouraged to drag 
the corpse about the city, and the odious scene 
was concluded by tumbling it, denied the f ites 
of burial, into the stonequarries. It marks a 
strong stain in the character of the times, per* - 
haps even more than of the man, that such, a 
person as Timsus, son of the respectable chief Wut SM. 
of Naxus, giving a similar account of this base 
revenge, testified a malignant satisfaction in it» 
which has drawn censure even from Plutarch* 
I'he historian Ephorus, also a cotemporary, piod. l i$m. 
seems to have been unwilling to allow that Phi- ^ '^* 
listus, whose character he admired, and whose 
fate he lamented^ would submit to be taken 
alive. Diodorus, apparently following his ac-' 
count, -says that Philistus, seeing resistance 
iiseless, and escape impossible, to avoid the in- 
dignities expected froin such rancorous ene^ 

mies. 
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CHAF. ^*^^f destroyed himself^ Concerning tbc 
XXXII. scandalous insults to the dead bodj^ avowed a9 
matter of triumph by the victorious party^ all 
^ave agreed. The superiority of character of 
the venerable sufferer seems to have been hardly 
less generally acknowledged* The cause in* 
deed, in which l)is talents were exerted^ would 
pf course bring on him reprobation from itf 
opponents ; yet his high merit with the party 
with which through a long life he acted, has 
been admitted by all^*. The loss therefore of 
bis history of Sicilian affairs, which Cicero 
esteemed highly, for $tyle and manner, as wcU 
as for the matter, will be esteemed among th« 
greatest that we hav^ suffered from tbe bgrf^ 
barism of the middle ages^^ 
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Declining Popularity/ of Dion ; advancing Injhence (f Hera* 
deiiUt. * Retreat of Dion from fSyracuae, ltl^Suoc9$$ <f 
Heraekidtf. R$eril tf Di^tt, iMfl -Patf^rrw figaim ^ f^pnt 
iaritf, Iidfrf%raw Qf thfi JUQidwmma9$^ Surrpi^i^ ^ 
the Citadd to Dion. 

SECT. Bt the defeat of the fleet, wd the low of thj 
^J^ man wboi equally for politics tnd war, was \^ 
ablest and most faithful ad viser^ Dtonysioi wa> 
leduced to n ^tuation of ^lUreme peril aod 

inr^ftr*( M tSp fi>M9 roTf l^ir^r«K ytyoptt^. Diod. 1. 16. c. i6* 

^* Philistum, dqct«0i booiinem i iiMfpnttm. Dp Dimtp 
1, 1. c. oo. C^toneiQ cam Philisto k Tbucydide companM'es ? 
«*Quo8 enim ne e Gr«cis quis^uom imitsn potest. De Clar« 

fr« c. 89. 

diffi. 
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difficulty. Immediately he again tried nego- 
tiation; founding perhaps some hope in the 
knowlege of dissention among his enemies. 
Dion, pressed by the popularity of Heracleides, 
Was now disposed to moderation toward Dio« 
fiysius. Claiming to be the deliverer of Syra- 
cuse, he had demanded, public pay for more 
than three thousand mercenaries ingaged in his 
service; but, thwarted by the influence of He*' 
racleides, he could not obtain the necessary 
sanction of a popular vote. His situation, in 
consequence, pledged as he was to the troops, 
l)ecamc highly distressing. In this state of ^'«*-^i«r 
things Dionysius oflFered a sura equal to five Piat>V. 
months pay for the mercenaries, and to surreu- "^ 
Act the iland and citadel uoon condition of 
being allowed to pass to Italy, and injoy there, 
under security of the Syracusan gbvernment, 
the revenue of his lands in Sicily. Dion ex^* 
erted his influence to have the proposal ac-! 
cepted ; but, in the debate on the question in 
the general assembly, free vent was given ta 
the barsliest invective against him and his fon 
reign troops, to which the people so listened 
tiiat he was unable to carry his proposal. The 
tticks to which deuiocratical government ia 
peculiarly liable, were, if his panegyrist may be 
trusted, resorted to for bringing farther discre- 
dit upon him. A man named Sosis, in the Picit;^* 
course of a bitter harangue, accused him of ^^t. 
aiming at the tyranny. The next day the 
same man came bloody into the agora, assert'* 
ing that he had been wounded by Dion's forem 

soldiers^ 
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CHAP, soldiers, and hardly escaped assassinatloiii 
^ xxxii. ^ Freedom of speech, he said, and all freedom 
would shortly be banished from Syracuse, if 
such crimes went unpunished. Inquiry beings 
immediately instituted, the falsehood of the 
story was fully proved, and Sosis, in due course 
of law, was condemned to death for the at- 
tempted imposture, and executed. Whether 
however, we suppose Sosis false, or Plutarch 
prejudiced or misguided^ the story assists to 
mark the state of Syracuse at the time. Its 
happy days were gone by ; and the time wa$ 
come for citizens to be liable to insult and vi6« 
lence from forein troops» and for the sovereia 
assembly to be misled by impostors. 
»• 973* F. But the popular suspicion of Dion, and dis-^ 
like of his forein troops, did not die with Sosis* 
While he was in vain endevoring to obtain an 
allowance from the public that might inable 
him to discharge his ingagements, a measure 
was proposed, which might straiten his private 
means. Citizens, it was said in the general 
assembly, who had deserved well and were ia 
want, should be provided with the necessary; 
before forein mercenaries were rewarded. A 
division of lands wa^ accordingly decreed, how 
far to the injury of legal property, and how far 
to the particular injury of Dion, who seems to 
have been the greatest landed proprietor among 
the Syracusans, we have no information. A 
measure followed, however, which deprived 
Dion of all official authority : it was decreed 
that there should be a new election of generals, 

and 
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and that instead' of one, or two, there should 
be no less than twenty-five. Heracleides was 
chosen of this numerous board, but Dion was 
omitted. 

Dion's situation was now highly critical. 
Fortunately for him, while the favor of the Sy- 
facu§an citizens so failed, the conduct of his 
adversaries but rendered it the more necessary 
for his mercenary army to make common cause 
with him. Confident in the superiority which nioAi. ic 
discipline and practice in war would give to piut.V 
their small number over the Syracusan multi* "*^ 
tude, habituated to a relaxed military system 
in an uncommon length of peace, they proposed 
to right themselves and their commander by 
force. But Dion would not, with a band of 
foreiners, begin hostilities against his country, 
whose deliverer ilJ had been his boast to be. 
He persuaded his little army to abstain from 
violence, and march under his orders to Leon* 
tinit where he could insure it a favorable recep- 
tion. Probably Heracleides was unable to keep 
equal order among the Syracusans ; taught by 
himself to believe that they had a right to ex- 
ercise soverein authority under no rule but 
their fancy. Under no regular command ac- 
cordingly they pursued Dion; and treating 
with scorn his admonition to forbear violence, 
they made it necessary for his troops to chas- 
tize their injurious aggression. He interfered, 
with politic humanity, to check the slaughter, 
while they directed their precipitate flight to 

Vol. VII. Q Syracuse^ 
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CHAP. Syracuse, and he pursued his m&rch to Le^ 

J[^ ontini. 

The dissention among those who claimed to 
be assertors of the liberties of Syracuse, had 
afforded some relief to Dionysius and his 

Diod. I. x«. friends in the iland* The blockade indeed was 

continued, so that a failure o^ provisions 
threatened ; but notwithstanding the enemy's 
decided naval superiority since the battle in 
which Philistus fell, opportunity was found for 
Dionysius himself to go, in quest of supplies, 
to Italy, where his interest was yet good. The 
command of the garrison meanwhile was com* 
mitted to his son Apollocrates ; and its nuili- 
bers and fidelity, with the natural and artificial 
strength of the place, sufficed to make assault 
vain. Want however became pressing, and a 
negotiation for its surrender, was going for- 
ward, when a convoy from Locri came in sight. 
The Syracusans launched and manned tlieir 
triremes, and proceeded against it as to' a sure 
prey. But Nypsius, a man of approved valor 
and talent, who commanded it, conducted the 
contest so ably, against a very superior force, 
that> tho he lost four triremes, he cari^ied in his 
whole convoy. 

Heracleides is said to have been supported 
by a considerable number of principal men^^ 
but all accounts indicate that the power which 
inabled him at the same time to contend, with 
Dionysius and drive Dion from Syracuse, waft 

^' Nequt is minus valebat apud optimatts, guorara <on« 
eenttt praKfat classL Corn. ^ep. v. Dioiu 

acquired 
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acquired principally by exceasive indulgence 
and flattery to the multitude. The people, in 
consequence, became utterly unruly ; they 
would consider the destruction or capture of 
four triremes, in the late action, as a victory 
important enough to be celebrated by a public 
festival; and their generals, whether accom* 
modating themselves to the popular fancy, or 
following their own inclination, are said to Di<wi.Li6. 
have joined in the dissolution of moral order piJtVy7* 
and mih'tary discipline, so as to have disabled ^*'"'- ^ 
themselves by inebriety. Nypsins, watchful, 
and supplied with intelligence, sallying in a 
critical moment with his whole garrison, be* 
came master of the two quarters of the city 
adjoining to the harbour^. 

The friends of Dion who had remained in 
Syracuse, incouraged by this misfortune to the 
government of Heracleides, now ventured 
again, in conversation and in debate, tp push 
the interest of their party through that of its 
chief. It was become evident, they said, that 
there was but one man capable of averting 
from. Syracuse the horror of returning under 
the odious tyranny of Dionysius. Another 
indeed in his circumstances might think onljr 

. ^ plntarch, who commonly paints with a broad brash, 
regardless of nice distiaetions, and often indvdges in a veiy iiH 
diteriminate use of hard names and foal language^ calls N jp-» 
sius's troops altogether barbarians. But Diodorus's narrative,. 
and th« ttnor even of Plutarcfa^s aecomit, marks them to hava 
been mostly Sicilian aed Italian Greeks; tho possibly^ with 
the Locrian troops, there may have been some Lucamant» 
^d poieiUy » few Ganki ot SpaaiardiK 

« t of 
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CRAF. of revenge for the gross ill-usage he had te^ 
XXXII. eeived; but Dion's magnanimity and patriot- 
ism, it need not be doubted, would forgive the 
oflFence of the Syracusan people, and receive 
them as repentant children. The defect of the 
policy of Heracleides, just before experienced 
in prosperity, now equally showed itself in ad- 
versity. He was obliged to concur in an invi- 
tation, in the name of the people, for Dion to 
return to Syracuse. There could indeed be no 
reasonable doubt of Dion's readiness to grant 
the request, which was, with the restora ion of 
his property, to raise him again to the first 
situation in the commonwealth 7^. To abtaiti 
such advantages his proud mind did not disdain 
a compromise with Heracleides. The board of 
twenty-five generals was dissolved of course ; 
Dion was elected general-autocrator with He- 
racleides, as the elder Dionysius had formerly 
been with Hipparinus, and it was settled that 
the landforce should be under Dion's orders, 
and that Heracleides, still the popular charac- 
ter, especially with the seamen, should have the 
independent command of the fleet. Dion im- 
mediately proceeded to use the well-disciplined 
-troops which had returned with him again&t 
Dionysius, and with such effect that Nypsius 
was soon compelled to abandon his conquest^ 

and withdraw again within the iland '^\ 

The 

^ Plutarch describes much good acting on the occasion, 
with considerable stage effect, but the story is not fit for 
serious history. 

^ Plutarch pretends that Dion's return was opposed bj 
Heracleides, who was made prisoner by him^ and owed lifs 

■ an4 
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The zeal of Dion's friends, on his return, but 
still more on this success, broke out in gross 
extravagancies. They paid him divine honors; 
Diodorus says as a hero, or demigod: Plutarch, 
to whom, under the Roman empire, the absurd 
profaneness was familiar, says they called him 
a god. Such extravagance could not but 
maintain and increase jealousy among the 
friends of Heracleides. It was indeed an ill- 
fated city whose internal peace depended upon 
the agreement of rival chiefs, supported by par- 
ties old in mutual animosity. Dion was still Pint v. 
bent upon that scheme of an improved consti- p.*^',. n. 
tution, said to have been concerted with Plato. 
For whatever cause this was disapproved by 
the first Dionysius, under whom it seems to 
have been conceived, or by the second, to 
whom Dion, according to his panegyrist, would 
allow no rest for his urgency to carry it into 
execution^ it was not a plan for increasing, but 
for cbeckiog the popular power. After his piiit.iiH4 

master^ 

and liberty to his generosity. His own account of transac- 
tions, confused and sometimes contradictory as it is, however • 
shows this very little likely ; and from Diodorus and Nepos 
it appears clearly untrue. But without such improvement of 
the genuine accounts of Dion's life, Plutarch would have wanted 
ground for some fine declamation, which hehas introduced, on 
clemency and magnanimity. Yet however admirable such 
dieclamation may be, to found it on the demolition of the truth 
and even probability of history, is a practice surely not with- 
out inconvenience ; and the uivective which we find against 
Heracleides, as a popular leader on one hand, and against 
tither Dionysius, as tyrants, on the other, is so marked with 
malignity, and, as not only Diodorus and Nepos, but more res-f 
pectable writers also, {socrates and Polybius, show, so unsup- 
ported by fact, that even the moral tendency altogether of th.a 
"* tule seams at best veiy questionable. 

^ 3 
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CHAP, master, Plato, Dion called democracy not a 
»^5^"i government, but a market for governors, or, if 
a cant phrase, the only apposite one our lan- 
guage affords might be allowed, a jobmarket. 
But the power, and of course the safety of He- 
racleides and his principal supporters, depended 
upon their influence among the great body of 
the people. Any check therefore upon the 
authority of the general assembly, they were 
led by the most pressing interest to oppose. 
piut.v. Dion, supported by his mercenary army, rc- 
p.'97^.c. sisted the execution of the decree which had 
actually passed, for the partition of lands and 
distribution of houses. Perhaps his end was- 
ju^t and patriotic, but his measure appears to 
have been violent and tyrannical. He could 
not conceal his dissatisfaction with the appoint* 
ment of Heracleides to the independent com* 
Com. Kep. mand of the fleet. A phrase of Homer, much 
V. DioD. noticed in antient and in modern times, was 
frequently in his mouth, which Pope has well, 
tho strongly, turned *That worst of tyrants, 
' an usurping crowd ;* and this, with the com- 
ment which ingenious opponents could add, 
did him great injury in popular estimation. 

With two parties, thus only not at opea 
war within the city, and a third, against which 
both carried arms, in the citadel, Syracuse 
could not be the florishing and commanding 
state which it had been under either Dionysius; 
, and yet among the Sicilian cities Syracuse was 
still powerful. Among all those cities there was 
yet a relic of the party of Dionysius. This 

being 




JEALOUSY OP THE RIVAL CHIEFS. 

h^iug what had always been tlie Lacedsmo- 
;iian party, seems, iii its existing distress, to 
have ingaged the attention of the Lacedaemo- 
nian government, to which it had been accus- 
tomed to afford assistance. Pharax, a Lace- Pi«t. v. 
daemonian, as we learn from Plutarch (in our p.'vrV e. 
copies of Diodorus, there occurs here aa 
intermission of all notice of Sicilian affairs for 
near four years) charged with the interests of 
his government in Sicily, was in the Agrigcn- 
tine territory with some troops under his com* 
nand. This was considered by the SyracusaoL 
government as highly threatening to their 
interest. Plutarch, commonly careless of co- 
herency, and here more than commonly defec* 
tive and confused, assigns no cause for their 
alarm, but proceeds to relate that, ceasing to 
press the siege of the.iland^ they sent the 
greatest part of their force, the army under 
Dion, the fleet under Heracleides, to oppose 
Pharax. Between such rivals however 9S Dion 
and Heracleides, just cooperation was little to 
be expected. Dion, compelled by the impa- 
tience of his licentious army to fight at disad- 
vantage, was defeated. Heracleides, presently 
^ter, without communicating hb purpose to 
the commander of the landforce, sailed east- 
ward. Dion, apprehending he was gone for 
•Syracuse, in extreme jealousy so hastened thi- 
ther with hifl cavalry, that, tho it was night 
before he moved, he arrived, by a march of 
eighty miles, at the third hour of the next 
day. 

a 4 This 
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CHAP. This appears to have been esteemed by 
^^^^^- . Dion's partizans a very meritorious exploit. 
Whether it was on any fairground' to be justi<* 
fied, we are without means to judge, but it was 
clearly a great party stroke, for Heracleides, 
and his principal friends, were excluded from 
the city. Nevertheless it was far from placing 
Dion and his party in any easy circumstances 
there; deprived of all cooperation from the 
fleet, which remained strongly attached to 
Heracleides. But the fleet felt the want of 
the city, not less than the city of the fleet** 
The inducements to accommodation being 
mutual, and a Lacedaemonian, Gassylus« be-t 
coming mediator, a reconciliation, for the 
7)resent, between the rival chiefs, was e& 
fee ted. 

What was the policy of the Lacedasmoniaa 
government at this time, in regard to Sicilian 
affairs, or what the views of either Pharax or 
Gcesj^lus, its officers and ministers, does not 
appear. No consequences of the victory ob** 
tained by Pharax against Dion are mentioned. 
The conduct of Gsesylus however shows that 
the old connection of Lacedsmon with the 
party of Dionysius no longer subsisted, and 
that, on the contrary its weight was rather 
given to the opposite scale. Pressed then by 
-sea and land, with former friends become ad- 
verse, and means no longer occurring to avert 
threatened famine, ApoUocrates negotiated 
with Dion in preference to Heracleides for a 
capitulation. Surrendering then the Hand and 

citadely 
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citadel, he ^as allowed to withdraw with his sect. 
followers to his father in Italy. ^ "^ 




SECTION IV, 

foxDer of Dion. Measures for reforming the Conitituti<mm 
Assassination of JJeracleides. Tyranny and Assassinatiom 
if Dion^ 

The reconciliation of Dion anjd Heracleides 
having been produced xneerly by political ne- 
cessity, their contest for superiority began 
again when the necessity ceased. Dion repre- nut,i^ 
sen ted to the people that the expence of the ^"^^ 
fleet, which pressed heavily upon themi might 
now be spared. The fleet was laid up, and its 
commander reduced to a private station, whilo 
Dion remained general-autocrator, without any 
other in a situation to balance his authority ^^ 

Dion was now, as far as may be gathered 
from antient writers, not less than either Dio- 
nysius had been, king or tyrant of Syracuse, 
differing principally in the want of that popu* 
larity through which the first Dionysius had 



^ In Plutarch's account^ the reduction of the fleet is stated 
first, and the surrender of the iland afterward ; hut he is al- 
ways careless of any other order in his narrative than what 
may set a particular fact in a striking point of view. Ha 
wanted to pass at once from the surrender of the iland to a 
.display of Dion's greatness and glory, and for this adfrantage 
he would dispense with any explanation to his reader on what 
ground his hero could pretend to the people, or even with a 
view to his own interest, desire them to helieve that the fleet 
was no longer wanted, while the close hlockade of the iland 
was so great an object for all, and without the fleet impot- 
•ible. 

executed 
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c H A P. executed such great things, in peace an<5 in 
war, at home and abroad^ and extended the 
supremacy of Syracuse over the whole Grecian 
interest in Sicily and in Italy, to the great ad- 
vantage of all; a popularity which, passing as 
a kind of inheritance to his son, and adhering 
to him even under great deficiencies of con- 
duct, maintained him so long, and long so 

TH^^A peacefully^ in his high situation. Plutarch, 
amid the most extravagant panegyric of Dicni, 
has avowed, in plain terms^ that the Syracusans 

v.Dion^ hated him•^ Dion was aware of his own un- 
popularity, and yet he could persevere in, what 
can only be well done through the highest po- 
pularity, a reformation of the constitution. So 
heut he was upon his project, that seeing his 
party weak, he endevoured to strengthen him- 
self by forein aid. He sought assistance from 
Corintli, where the title of parent-city might 
soften the prejudice that would attach against 
any other forein power. 

What may have been really the merit or de- 
merit of his plan, we have no information. It 
may however be not unreasonable to believe 
that a man, as he was, of acknowleged talents, 
who had studied under one of the greatest phi- 
losophers, and acted many years under one of 
the greatest politicians of his own or any age, 
would, in altering, considerably improve a con- 
stitution, such as was then the Syracusao; 

*** 'Bliia^vf To» Aitfia, p. ^75. A. On other occasions Plu- 
tarch is generally a preacher of democratical doctrine, but 
beie, to revenge his hero, he is severe upon democracy. 

which, 
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which, through, interested flattery and indnl* 
gence t6 the multitude, seems to have heen 
sunk to a state not better than that in which 
we saw it on the first rise of Hermocrates, 
at the time of the Athenian invasion. But ia 
carrying his plan into execution, he was evi- 
dently indiscreet; highly indiscreet and highly 
arbitrary. He seems clearly not to have pro-, 
fited from that admonition of the tragic poet, 
to which we have already more than onc;e ad- 
verted. When alarm and indignation at his coro.Nepw 
conduct were manifested among the people, ^•^**"' 
instead of endevouring to appease he would 
overbear. Heracleides, reduced as he was to a 
private situation, found means to profit from 
Dion's indiscretion, so as to be still formidable 
by his popularity, which increased as Dion's 
waned. Whatever the general-autocrator pro- 
posed in the assembly was thwarted by tho 
favorite of the people. Dion's proud spirit 
could ill brook this revived opposition from a 
fallen rival, and his philosophy was weak 
against the alluring proposal, to still the an- 
noyance by the base crime of assassination, ibid. 
Heracleides was murdered in his own house, Di"o/' 
by persons commissioned by Dion for the p-9*'-^ 
purpose. 

This atrocious deed, as even Plutarch has 
been fair enough to acknowlegc, excited great 
and general indignation in Syracuse. Yet in 
the existing lawlessness, unless it should be 
rather called the existing tyranny, no judicial 
inquiry seems to have followed. Dion, known 

as 
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CHAP, as he was for tlie murderer^ proposed to allay 
,^^^"- , the popular anger by a show of respect for the 
dead body. It was buried with great pomp 
under his direction, himself attending. But 
his panegyrist, to whom we owe this curious 
particular, has been true enough to a better 
morality to avow, that conscience of the wick- 
edness hnbittered all Dion's following days '*. 

It has been apparently in tenderness for his 
hero's reputation that Plutarch has omitted all 
account of transactions in Syracuse, from the 
death of Heracleides to the completion of the 
tragedy by the death of Dion ; a short but 
interesting period, reported succinctly by the 
more impartial Roman biographer thus: * No 

• man any longer now thought himself safe in 
' Syracuse, when Dion, after the removal of 
^ his opponent, in a still more arbitrary man* 
^ ner than before, seized and divided among 

• his soldiers the property of any whom he 

• supposed his adversaries. Nevertheless, with 
' all the confiscations, the expences of this 

• arbitrary government so exceeded the in- 

• come, that he was driven to press upon the 
^ purses of his friends ; and thus dissatisfac^ 

** Barthelemi, in his learned romance of Anachorsis, has 
taken up Dion as a favorite hero, and even outstripped V\m^ 
tarch in extravagance of panegyric, concealing many of the 
disadvantageous truths ivhich Plutarch has revealed* Thus 
iiar, were romance only his purpose and not history, he might 
^e excused. But he admits the consent of Dion to ch^ 
assassination of Heracleides for the purpose of justifying it, 
|iis unfortunate nephew has probably seen and felt enoagh 
not to be so fond of those principles, which the uncle, and his 
great patroa the duke of Choiseuil| contributed to spread in 
|Vance« 

^ tioa 
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• lion was extended among the wealthy and 
' powerful/ Information^ much to be desired, 
fails us, what was become of the revenue, with 
which the first Dionysius had done such mighty 
things* * But Dion,' continues the biograplier, 
irritated more than admonished by the ap« 
pearance of ill humor among, all ranks, ia« 
veyed most impatiently against the unsted- 
diness of men, now thwarting his best pur« 
poses, who a Kttle before were promising him 
every support, and equalling him with the 
gods. Such reproaches gained him no party ; 
and, when the dissatisfaction of the most 
powerful men became generally known, while 
the discontent of the military was mad^ 
public by petulant clamors for pay, long in 
arrear, the body of the people freely vented ^ 
their sentiments, calling Dion a tyrant, no 
longer to be borne.' 
Plutarch, desirous of softening the tyranni- 
cal character of his hero, which he knew not 
how intirely to conceal, says that, mistrusting 
and scorning his fellowcitizens, he sent for 
Corinthians to be his associates in council 
and in authority *'. The reality and the cha- 
racter of his tyranny are, even thus, largely 
shown. Yet the association of Dorians, in 
the government of a Dorian state, would be 
less generally offensive than the admission of 
lonians ; and a Corinthian, as of the mother^ 
city of Syracuse, would be more acceptable 

4v«|iiif» Tev( 1r•^lTa^ Plut. V. Dion. p. 981. C 

than 
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CHAP, than any other Dorian. But from Plutarch 
1^-u'^ equally as from Nepos, we learn that Dion's 
Com. Nep. most Confidential assistant^ in civil and in mi* 
Jiut!*^* litary business, was CalKppus, an Athenian. 
^*^a. His popularity was so completely gone, and 
his mistrust of his fellowcitizens such, that he 
employed this man as a spy among them, to 
discover and report their sentiments and their 
purposes. To inable a foreiner, and one so 
known to have been in his confidence, to exe- 
cute effectually such an office* a plan of dis- 
simulation was agreed upon between them : 
Callippus was to pretend concurrence with 
those most dissatisfied with Dion, who was 
equally to profess dissatisfaction with him. 
But, in the course of this employment, Callip- 
pus seems to have found that, if he remained 
faithful to Dion, he must probably fall with 
him, whereas by betraying him, he might rht 
on his ruin. Daring, cunning, and unprincipled 
(if we may trust the panegyrists of Dion, from 
whom alone report of his character and actions 
hath reached us) he resolved upon the latter* 
Example for assassination, a crime to which 
the Syracusans were perhaps before but too 
prone, had been given by Dion himself. A 
plot was formed against him, and there seems 
to have been a very large number of persons so 
far ingaged as to give it their approbation. 
Rumor of it got abroad, and reached Dion's 
family. Confiding in his supposed friend, or 
at ^ loss for another in whom he might con- 
fide» he would himself take qo measures of 

prevention : 
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prevention : but his wife and sister, it is said, 
communicated thqy suspicions to Callippus; nor 
would be satisfied with his assurances of fidelity, 
till he had sworn it before them in the temple 
of Proserpine, with every ceremony supposed 
to give firmest sanction to an oath, covered 
with the goddess's purple robe^ and bearing a 
flaming torch in his hand. - 

But as Callippus was already too far ad- 
vanced to retreat with any safety, the discovery 
that he was suspected served but as admonition 
to hasten the execution of the plot. A day of 
public festivity was chosen, when the people 
would be collected where, it was known, Dion 
would avoid attending. For security against 
commotion, commanding points in the city 
were occupied, by troops in the confidence of 
the conspirators, and a trireme M'as prepared 
in the harbour for ready flight, if it should 
become desirable. Matters being thus ar- 
ranged, some Zacynthian soldiers went, without 
arms, to Dion's house, and pretending an er- 
rand to speak with him, on business of the 
mercenar}^ troops, pushed into the room wher^ 
he was, and immediately shut the door. His 
very guards, according to Nepos, had they 
had any disposition to it, might easily have 
saved him ; for the tumult was heard, while 
Dion for some time resisted his unarmed as- 
sailants; but none moved to his relief. Tlie 
business of murder was at length completed 
with a sword, which Lycon, a Syracusan, 
handed to the forein assassins^ through a win* 

dovr 
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CRAP. dow. Thus, with his life, ended the adminN 
^xxxiL^ stration of Dion, about four years after his 
B.C.353. return from Peloponnesus, and about the fiftyi^ 

kJm.' h. ^^'^ ^^ ^^^ *S^ 5 ^ ''^^^ whose eulogy among 
c. 31* antient writers has far exceeded what any re« 

Corn* Nep. 

^Dioa, maining account of his actions will justify. 




SECTION V. 

Tie Aiienian CalUppUi General-Autocrator of Syraaue;, 
JSipparinus GcTural-Auiocrator. lU'Condiiiom of tie 
Grecian CUie* of Sicily, Quiet of the Italian Citica 
Reitoration of Dionynus in Syracute, 

Still as we proceed with Sicilian history, 
much as we feel the want of such guidance as 
that of Thucydides or Xenophon, nevertheless, 
for facts of a public nature, we find accounts, 
tho ill connected, and often defective, yet con- 
sistent and probable, with little important va« 
nation from one another. Secret history, in 
which the writers on Sicilian affairs are more 
ample, of course should be received with cau- 
tion, and their panegyric and their invective 
those who seek truth will equally disregard. 
The Syracusan constitution is veiy little known 
to us, as it existed under either Dionysius, or 
Dion, but the character of the administration, 
under each, may be in a great degree gathered 
from the circumstances of the death of each, 
and what immediately followed. Dionysius, 
as we have seen, died in peace, at a mature age, 
surrounded by his friends, respected by his 
enemies, leaving his family ^florishjng, and 

his 
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his country by far the most florishingt of 
Grecian states. • The first following pnblic 
measure was to assemble the people, and com- 
mit to them the choice of a first magistrate. • 
The accounts come only from the enemies of 
the family, and yet ho violence upon the 
public voice is pretended : the general favor, . 
which had attached so many years to the father, 
passed as an inheritance to the son ; so that a 
youth, of uncertain merit, was, for the father's 
sake, raised to the first situation in the com- 
mon wiealth, and with circumstances so ad van-* 
tageousas to retain it peaceably, notwithstand-- 
ing great disadvantages of character and con- 
duct, during eleven years. When, on the 
Qontrary, Dion, after having held the admini^-* 
stratioafour years, was cut off by sedition, the 
circumstances of the state were far from 
florishing ; empire gone, revenue gone, popu- 
lation diminished,, faction raging. Instead 
thea of an assemblj' of citizens, an army of 
inercenaries decided the succession to the first 
magistracy ; and Callippus, a foreiner of Ionian 
race, an Athenian, of character stained with 
imputation of the murder of Dion, ruled with 
soverem power during thirteen moniths'^ Cal- 
lippus was, no doubt, a man of talents, which 
he is said to have improved in the school of Athtn.i.ii. 
Plato; and what was his real gUilt, seems ill vo^'joi^* 
ascertained. The'' family of Dion continued 

\ 

•* Aa/iAir^f it k«» xar$Txt ra^ 2vpflMto^^aK« Plut; V. Dion. 
P* 9^3' ^^pi' fwai rf»^xa*l^xa« Diod. 1. 16. c. 31. 
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CHAP, uuder his government tx» live in Syracuse,- and 
xxxir. apparently might have lived secure, had they 
avoided plots against it. But the relics of the 
party moving sedition, they^ as implicated ia 
the measures for disturbing the existing order 
of things, were compelled to 6y to Leontini. 

That interest then which Dion, during four 

years at the head of affairs in Syracuse, had 

oL^io6^l* failed to acquire, the family of Dionysius ycl 

Diod-i. i6. retained. Hipparinus, son of the elder Dio- 

piuLT. nysius by Aristomache, sister of Dion, ar- 

p.Ts}. riving in a critical moment when Callippus 

was absent on some expedition, a revoduUoQ 

was effected in his favor, and he held the chief 

power two years. Calltppus, dri\*en to wander 

with his mercenaries in quest of new fortune, 

after an unsuccessful attempt upon Messenfl, 

made himself master of Rhegium, but soon 

perished there by assassination. 

Of the government of Hipparinus ia Syra«« 

Guse, we learq no more than that it was neither 

florishing nor lasting. Nor was it succeeded 

by a government cither iorisbing or lasting* 

Syracuse, so long the siiperinteDding state, 

being too much distracted to hold its superia- 

tendency^ lawkssness and confusion pervaded 

the Sicilian Greek -cities. During five or six 

y€;ars of this confusion, we are without history 

of Sicilian affairs. At length, in the third year 

of the hundred and eighth Olympiad, answer* 

oi^Ls^* ing to the three hundred and forty-fourth be- 

Fiut. ▼. fore the Cluistian Era, eight years after the 

"^' "^ death ef Dion, we find the state of Sicily, the 

result 
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result of his celebrated expedition for its de- 
Uveraoce, described by his panegyrist, Plutarch, 
thus : ' Syracuse, under no settled government, 

* but, among many competitors for the so- 

* vereinty, passing continually from tyrant to 

* tyrant, became, through excess of misery, 

* almost a desert. Of the rest of Grecian 

* Sicily, through unceasing hostilities, part wa« 

* absolutely depopulated and waste! The po- 

* pulation of almost every town, which had 

* a remaining population, was contaminated 

* by a mixture of barbarians and mercenary 

* soldiers, who, for want of regular pay, wer« 

* driven to any venture for subsistence/ la 
the coloring of this picture, Plutarch has had 
in view to prepare his readers for panegyric of 
a new hero ; and yet that it is little if at aH 
overcharged, appears from other accounts, and 
from the result, which seems not ill summed 

up in these words of Diodorus : * The Syra* ^^^ ^ ,^ 
cusans, divided into factions, and compelled *• *^ 
to submit to many, and great, and varioui 
tj'rannies, at length canie to the resolution 
of sending to their mother^city, Corinth, fot 
a general, who might command respect fronk 
all parties, and repress the overweening am* 
bition of individuals.' 
While Syracuse and most of the Grecian 
part of Sicily were in this wretched situation, 
the Italian towns seem to have remained nearly 
in the state of regular government and . pro- 
sperity in which the elder Dionysius left them. 
Wc hear -of -neither tyrants nor civil war among 

R 2 them^ 
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CHAP, them, except in the occupation of Rhegium by 
^^^^\ Callippus, nor of any popular discontent. 
There, on his expulsion from Syracuse, the 
younger Dionysias had found an advantageous 
asylum. Locri, his mother's native city, was 
mostly his residence. Little disposed to ac--' 
tivity, and little troubled by ambition, he would 
pejhtps there have passed the remainder of hi» 
days in as much ease as was connnonly injoyed 
under Grecian governments, if the importunity 
of friends and partizans, suffering under the 
actual state of things in Sicily, and expecting 
only increased oppression from anynewpreva^ 
lence of the Corinthian party, had not again, 
brought him into action. It was not, how* 
ever, on any light ground that he ingaged in 
a new expedition to Syracuse. His party there 
was so strong, and things had been so prepared, 
that Nessus, who had acquired the lead in the 
government, was obliged to retire before him. 
He was again elected general-autocrator ; and 
probably became, in consequence of the con* 
fusion of all the regular powers of govern-^ 
ment in tlie course of the long troubles, a 
much more absolute soverein, tho within a 
much narrowed dominion, than when he first 
succeeded his father. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Affairs of the Grecian Settlements in 
Sicily and Italy, from the Restoration 
of the younger DioNYsiusto the Death 

of TlMOLEON. 



S E C T I O N I. 

Expedition of the Carthaginians into Sicily under Hanno, 
Grecian Cities in Sicilj/ under the Government of single 
Chiefs, Death of the. Widows of Dion and of the elder 

• Dionysius. Application for Interference of Connth in the 
Affairs of Sicily. Cirumstances of Corinth, Thnoleon 
appointed to manage the Corinthian Interest in Sicily. 

FORTUNATELY for the Grecian interest in sect. 
Sicily, the Carthaginian government, whe- i_ -^^l^ 
thcr prevented by domestic troublesi or ingaged 
by greater views elsewhere, ma*de no use of the , ^ 
opportunities which the weakness necessarily 
incident to an administration of a man of 
the character of the younger Pionysius, and 
the distractions. which followed the expedition 
of Dion, for prosecuting by arms any views 
of ambition there. Its policy, meanwhile, or Diod. 1. 1^ 
at least the conduct of its oflficers, was liberal ^ ■^' 
and able. The attachment even of the Grecian , 
towns in the western parts was conciliated ; 
and it appears, from Diodorus, that those towns 
shared little in the ruin, which Plqtarch has Pi^t.^.Ti. 
represented as so universally sweepmg over the 
iland. Since tbe decay of the great naval 

R 3 force 
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CHAP, force which the first Dionysius raised, the Car- 
L^^ ^'^'i thaginians had held complete command of the 
sea ; and this, in the divided state of the Greeks, 
produced by Dion's expedition, would be per- 
haps more advantageous to a comiriercial people 
' than any extension of territorial command. 
The first warlike measures of the Carthaginian 
government were professed, and apparently 
intended, not against the Greeks, but meerly 
to repress the rapine of the Campanians, 
who had, with such faithless violence, settled 
themselves in Entella, and, in their settlement, 
retained, to the annoyance of their peacefbl 
neighbors, their habit of war, and appetite for 
plunder. 

Among the Grecian cities unconnected with 
Carthage, there seems at this time to have been 
regularity of government, and security for in- 
dividuals, only where some one powerful man 
could hold soverein sway. With his own party 
that powerful man had the title of governor, 
prince, or polrntate**: by an opposite party 
he would of course be called tyrant. His 
power indeed could be little defined by law ; 
he must necessarily act according to emer- 
gencies ; and the character of his admin istra* 
tion would be decided by his own character, 
and his sense of his own iuterest. His situation 
altogether nearly resembled that of the feudal 
barons of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Of those who thus held spverein sway in 

» ■ 

the 
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the Sicilian Greek cities, Dionysius {^rhaps 
was the most powerful : for tho Syracuse was 
lamentably fallen, and in Syracuse itself his 
authority, tho little regularly limited, was ilK 
settled, yet his interest in Italy gave him 
vetght* Next, and perhaps for power within 
Sicily hardly second, were Icetes of Leontini, 
and Andromachus of Tauromenium. Andro* 
inachus stood as head of that party, through- 
out«' the Sicilian and Italian cities, which had 
always been adverse to the family of Dionysius ; 
and by hia success at Tauromenium he had ac- 
quired the consideration of restorer, or, in the 
antient phrase, second founder of the interest - 
of that party in Sicily. ^ 

Icctcs had been a confidential friend of Dion, 
on whose death, accompanied by the mercenary 
force which had served under him, and those 
citisrens who desired to avoid the new power in 
Syracuse, he had withdrawn to Leontini. That Pi.wt ▼• • 
place had always been, more than any other in p. 9«V 
Sicily, well disposed to Dion. Thither there- 
fore his widow, and his sister, widow of the 
elder Dionysius, had retired from the govern- 
ment of Callippus. At first they were treated piut. t. 
with apparent tenderness and respect; but, p'^g^ » 
after no long time, they were imbarked for v.xinwu 

Peloponnesus, under pretence of placing them 
in better security, and, under orders, it is said, 
from Icetes, murdered in the passage. It is 
among infelicities likely to attend haughty and 
morose tempers, like Dion's, to fail in the choice 
of friends. But tho this tale of horror comes 

R 4 from 
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CHAP, from Plutarch^ the panegryrist of Dion, it seems 
xxxiii. liable to some reasonable doubt. The mailner 
of the murder the biographer mentions to 
have been variously reported. If then Icetes 
directed it, hie did not intend it should be 
known that he directed it; and how it came 
to be known we are not informed. What 
temptation even would lead Icetes to the crime 
does not appear. That the unfortunate women 
perished in the passage, was probably of public 
notoriety. If they perished by accident, party 
calumny may have gathered opportunity from 
it to asperse Icetes. But they may have been 
destroyed by the pirates who infested those 
seas ; or, in the opportunity among the Greek 
republics for the worst criminals to escape, the 
crew, to whose charge they were committed, 
may have been tempted to murder them for 
the small riches they might carry. In the want 
of means to ascertain the fact, if such tales of 
secret crimes want both authentication and 
probability, they can rarely deserve regard in 
history; and accordingly many such, even 
some of celebrity, have been passed unnoticed 
here. 

But tho this shocking tale, related by the 
philosophical biographer, the panegyrist of 
Dion, i$ of very doubtful appearance, yet the 
character of Icetes seems not to have been al- 
together creditable to Dion's choice of him as 
a friend. When the return of Dionysius to 
Syracuse made the residence of the more vio^ 
lent of those in opposition to him unsafe or 
1 8 uneasy 
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tineasy there, the most violent chiefly resorted 
to Leontini. Men of quieter and more re- 
spectable character generally, and especially piut. y.xi- 
those of higher rank, preferred the refuge of Siod.'L i^ 
Tauroraenium, under the government of An- 
dromachus. Other chiefs held an independent, 
or almost independent authority in many of 
the smaller towns. Dionysius, Icetes, and An- 
drbmachus stood as chiefs of three principal 
parties, each in a state of war with both the 
others, and with such a spirit of anitoosity per- 
vading all, so inflamed and maintained by op- 
position of interest, that composition between 
them was hardly possible. 

In circumstances so distressing for all who 
held property, or desired settled life, among 
the Grecian possessions in Sicily, the rumor of 
preparation at Carthage for a new expedition, 
tho the Campanians of Entella, who had given 
sufficient occasion for it, were alone its avowed 
object, excited great and reasonable alarm. 
Union, under the lead of any man, or any city 
of Sicily, appearing beyond hope, it was pro- 
posed, among the refugees in Tauromenium, 
to solicit the interference of Corinth, the 
mother-city of Syracuse and of a large pro- 
portion of the Dorian Greeks of Sicily, as what 
alone could be of authority to bring the adverse 
spirits to the coalition necessary for the safety 
of alL Precedents of such a measure were nu- 
merous. ' It was generally, ^among the Greeks, 
held reputable, and pleasing to the gods, for 
colonies; on important occusions^ to desire a 

- . leader 
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CHAP, leader frtm the motherrcountry. The Syrar 
^^yj"* M cusans themselves, no longer ago than the 
Athenian war, had admitted Corinthians to 
chief commands in their forces. From Tau- 
romenium therefore communication being ma- 
naged in Syracuse and other towns, numbers 
were found to approve the proposal '*. 

But Corinth itself was at this time distract- 
ed by contest of factions. To resist aggres* 
sion from Argos, the government had been 
ch.9S.f.3. driven to the resource, which we have seen it 
1st. fQpi^gf jy using, of employing an army of those 
adventurers, or, they might perhaps be called^ 
traders, in military businjrss, commonly distin* 
guisbed, after the Latin phrase, by the name of 
c-^et ^ *^* mercenaries. Under the able and spirited con- 
t^^'cl' ^"^^ ^^ Timophanes, of one of the most il- 
lustrious families of Corinth, success rathei" 
beyond hope had attended the Corinthian arms.. 
His popularity, before extensive, was thus 
greatly increased, and witli his power, accru- 
ing from command of the mercenaries, gave 
him great means for purposes of ambition* 
What the real merit of the contest of parties 
was, accounts remaining not only are too de- 
fective, but too contradictory, to inable us 

^ Both Diodoni^ and Plutarch mention this measure as 
the act of the SyracusanB. They do not however say it was, 
and it cannot be supposed, a regular act of the Syracusan peo- 
ple, under the newly restored administration of Dionysius. 
J3ut every party of Syracusans, every knot of Syracusans, in 
and out of Syracuse, would cull themselves, and be called by 
their friends, the Syiacusans. It is, in the sequel, specified by 
Diodorus, that the communication with Gorinth was con- 
dotted by the reAigees in tauroinemum. 

now 
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BOW satisfactorily to gather. The historian^s 
escpressions however imply that the party 
through which Timophanes was formidable, 
was the democraticaL What we learn with 
certainty is that the contention in Corinth was 
at this time, as we have seen it formerly, in the 
authentic account of Xenophon, violent ; and 
that the party in which Timophanes had 
been bred, considered him as not only betray* 
log their cause, which alone they would allow 
to be the cause of their country, but, by the 
combined powers of popularity, and his in- 
fluence over a standing army, aiming at soverein 
command, or, in the Grecian phrase, the 
tyranny, of Corinth '^ 

Timoleon, younger brother of Timophanes, 
disapproved his conduct and purposes. Fail* 
ing in remonstrance and dissuasion, and seeing 
the constitutional powers, or the powers of hia 
party, unequal to contest with the extensive 
popularity of Timophanes, he ingaged in con-* 
spiracy against him. Whether better means 
really became desperate, or the familiarity oi 
the age M-ilh assassination so lessened its hor- 
ror that it was adopted meerly as the readiest 
and surest, assassination was resolved upon^ 
For the manner of the crime, as would bo- 
likeiy for a fact of the kind, accounts diifer, 

iytfat %iftiitt9 iv «r^off«ro»ov/xiM( on rvfuptii ifi. Diod. 1. l6« 

c. 65. clearly indicate a man raiting himMlf by popular 
iavor. Aristotle, in cursory mention of Timophanes, attri* 
butctt his acquisition of the tyranny to his command of mer- 
cenaritf . Aiistot. Polit. 1. 5. c. 6. 

agreeing 
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agreeing about the result Diodorus says that 
Tlmoleon killed his brother with his own faandi 
publicly, in the agora. For a different account 
Plutarch has quoted three authors, Timaeus, 
Ephorus, and Theopompus, all cotemporary 
with the event. According to them Timoleon 
introduced the assassins into his brother's 
house, under pretence of desiring a friendly 
conference ; but, tho he considered the mur- 
der as a patriotic duty, yet he yielded so far to 
. nature as to turn his back while the deed was 
coni.Nep. done. The Roman biographer, contrary to 
both these accounts, relates that Timoleon 
acted indeed in concert with the assassins, but 
was not present at the assassination, being em< 
ployed elsewhere in preventing opposition to 
their purpose". 

Corinth was still in • the ferment which this 
atrocious act produced, .when the Syracusan 
deputies arrived •^ One party was extolling 

Timoleon 

" Plutarch, in his usual way, has undertaken to describe 
the dark scene in Tiniophanes's apartment^ as if it bad beem 
acted before hira, '1 lie difference of writers about thi« 
assassination, the circumstances of which, as it was gloried 
in by the perpetrators, and their whole party, were as likely 
to be ascertaiped as those of such deed^ commonly can b^, 
may add to the lessons already gained in the course of the 
history, to be cautious of giving credit to the pretence of 
exact reports of any of them. 

■• This is the account of Diodorus, who seems always to 
have meant to be accurate, especially in dates, tlutarcb, 
on the contrary, ever straining to make the best story, un- 
solicitous about the consistency or connection of history, 
reports that 1 imoleop had been hving twenty years in soli- 
tude and repeotanec,'when he was called upon to undertake 
the delivenmre of Sicily, from tyrants. But tho we find 
Diodorus often detected by the learned and sagickws DodweU 

in 
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Timoleoa as a virtuous tyrannicide, whose 
magnanimous patriotism was above all praise : 
the otlier execrated his deed as a parricidal 
murder, for which the Jaws of gods and men 
demanded expiation by his just punishment. 
The petition of the Syracusans afforded oppor- 
tunity for a compromize, in which, with a 
wisdom and temper, oftener found perhaps in 
Corinth than in other Grecian cities, both 
parties agreed. Timoleon's birth and rank 
were eminent; his great talents had beea 
proved in politics and in war; and, according 
to one party, he had shown himself peculiarly 
fit for the honorable office of delivering Sicily, 
by the very act which, according to the other, 
fnade him unfit to live in his own country. 
His friends . and his enemies therefore con- 
curred in hi^s appointment ; with the condition/ 
accoi{ding. jbo Diodorus, required by the latter, 
that, provided his conduct in Sicily corre* 
sponded with his pretensions tQ political vir^ 
tue, he should be forgiven the ofience to the 

laws 
•• •• ) ..«,••. 

in confounding the chronology of a year or two, yet, for 
these times, when historians and iknnalists abounded, he 
would hardly err, concerning so pttblic a &ct, so widely as 
twenty years. If Diodonis however could want support 
Against Plutarch, we gain for him what is pretty satistactoiy 
Irom the 'omission 'of all meution of these xemarkable mat> 
ters by Xenophon. ^coording to DodwelFs exposition, of 
Xenophon's chronolo^, it was in the twentieth year before 
• the mission of the Sicilian Greeks' to Cbrinth, that the Co^ 
ripthians, with the approbation of the. Lacedaemonian govern* 
nient, made their separate peace with Thebes. Xenophon's 
history is continued * some year» after, and has not a word 
about Timopbanes or Timoleon, .qr any circumstances of 
Corinthian idfairs suited to their stoi^^ * ^ ' 
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Iftws of the city and to hiimantty; but other* 
wise, if ever he returned to Syracuse, he should 
suffer the just punishment for parricide. Plu- 
tarch has censured it as a weakness in Timo-^ 
leon, the only weakness of his great mind» that 
he felt contrition for his brother's murthen 
The Roman biographer has less affected a phi- 
losophy like that of the modern French ; and 
relating apparently nothing without authority 
from elder writers, he says the persevering re- 
fusal of Timoleon's mother to see him after the 
feet, and her invective and imprecations against 
him, of which he was informed, made a most 
severe impression on his mind. Thus he wais 
prepared for such a proposal as that from the 
Sicilians; which he seems to have rejoiced in, 
however offering a field only for almost hope* 
less adventure among abounding dangers and 
difficulties, having formed his resdutioQ never 
to return to Corinth. 
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The fulsomenets of panqj^yriCf which we ind 
among the later Grecian writers, especially PIu- 
tardi, is perhaps not less injurious to a great 
character than the malevolence of invective, 
which abounded among those of the age we 
are ingaged with, and if hicfa Plotarcb, for the 

ad- 
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advantage 'apparently of contrast in his pic« 
tares, frequently adopted. It may be not less 
disadvantageous to Timoleon's fame among 
$obet inquirers, that we know him only from 
writers ever straining for eulogy, than to that of 
the elder Dionysius, that all detailed accounts 
of him come from his traducers. Timoleon's 
history altogether bears the character more of 
the talc of a hero of the times of the Seven be- 
fore Thebes, than of the authentic narrative of 
the actions of a cotemporary of Xenophon^ 
Isocrates, and Aristotle. Nevertheless, involv- 
ing a very interesting portion of the history of 
^le Grecian republics, curiosity cannot but be 
8wake to it ; and, in the circumstances of Ti« 
Hidleon and of Sicily, the real character of 
adventures, sentiments, and conduct, might 
l^ave some tinge of the romantic. On eareful 
. examination, moreover, we find generally those 
principal matters of fact which might be of 
some public notoriety, not unsatisfactorfly un- 
folded; 

• To the outfit of Timoleon's adventurous ex- 
pedition, the Corinthian govenmient would 
contribute little or nothing beyond the credit 
of its name ; and what could reach Corinth^ 
from Sicilians friendly to the cause, was prO'^ 
bably very small. Hb own credit would 
assist, and possibly his private fortune. But 
the force with which he left the Grecian shores, 8.0.945. 
including thiee triremes furnished by the Co- ^^*J^ 
rinthian colonies of Leucadia and Corey ra, with ^^^^^ ^u 
yrbich hesailedi professing the purpose. of deii^ motp«»3^. 

vering 
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cKap. vering the Sicilian cities from tyranny, aiid 
avenging the Grecian cause against the Car* 
thaginians, consisted of only ten ships of war 
and seven hundred soldiers. In failure of 
transport ships, he put his landforce into four 
of his triremes ; an incumbrance which disabled 
them for naval action, so that his effective 
fighting ships were only six '^ 

To infuse then into his little armament an 
inspiration it was likely to want, he had re- 
course to that superstition of which, we fiiid, 
the ablest commanders of Greece and Rom6 
most availed themselves. The priestesses of 
Ceres and Proserpine in Corinth g^ve hiip their 
valuable assistance, in a declaration that tboftCt 
goddesses appearing to them in their dreams^* 
had given assurance that they would accomr. 
pany Timoleon to that great and fruitful iland 
which was> peculiarly sacred to them. Timo- 
leon, hence took occasion to consecrate his best 
$hip to the godde3ses> and call itby their name^ 
A meteor, more brilliant and lasting than coin* 
Xf\op, was seen in the * sky during bis voyage. 
He termed it a lamp, held out by the gods ta 

^ Diodorus alone has given this detail of Timoleon's naval 
iorcf . Plutarch agrees with him in stating it at ten triremes. 
\Ve«8^1ing has supposed that Aristotle, in hit epistle to Alex- 
ander, on rhetoric, has had Timoleon's fleet in view, where he 
says that the Corinthians sent nine triremes to Syracuse 
agaio^t the Carthaginians. Apparently the learned conunen* 
tator has not sufHciently followed up the historian's narra- 
tive, or he would have seen, I think, that Aristotle has rather 
xeferred to the fleet stated by him to hate been afterward 
sent by the Corinthian government, as we shall see ia the 
sequel, for the immediate purpose of opposing the Carthagi- 

guide 
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rguulebim; and the story afterward passed, 

that this celestial lamp directed his course 

across the Ionian Sea and up the Tarentine 

Gulph, to his proposed port, Metapontum^ 

^ Probably he desired to pass unseen from the 

fland, and for this advantage must give up 

that, so important for antient navigation, and 

especially ifor the antient ships of war, of seeing 

♦and being near the land; whence incourag^- 

/ment from confidence in divine protection 

4iiight be more wanted for his people. 

Intelligence reaching Leontini of the nego*- ^'^'^' '*• 
-tiation put forward from Tauromenium, and of piut.V. 
* preparation at Corinth for interfering with arms 
.' in the aiFairs of Sicily^ Icetes, who had interest 
,'with one party among the Corinthians, sent 
ministers to counterwork the measure. Mean«^ 
while the Carthaginian army under Hanno had ^»^ ^ '* 
crossed from Africa, and began operations wnth 
> the siege of Entella. Conquest, such as Han- 
; nibal and Imilcon formerly sought, seems hot 
to have been the purpose of Hanno's expedi« 
tioB ; yet» in securing the Carthaginian com^- 
znand or influence, to extend them would 
; probably be in his view. Icetes lield friendly 
r connection with Carthage, which we have seen 
«iK>t uncomhioB among the Sicilian Greeks. c.66» 
1 The interference of the Corinthians in Sicily, 
. highly obnoxious to Icetes, was likely to be ' 
an object of jealousy to the Carth^inian go- 
vernment* In consequence therefore of con^ 
cert between Icetes and Hanno, a Carthaginian 
^squadron was sent to watch the movements 
t VoL,VIL S from 
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CHAP, from Peloponnesus. It seems however not t# 
.^^^"^\ h^ve been Hanno's purpose to provoke hosti- 
lities. A single trireme, sent to M etapontum^ 
met Timoleon there. The Carthaginian rc- 
iiK)nstrated against the purpose of the Corin- 
thians to inteifere with an armed force in the 
affairs of Sicily, where they had no possessions. 
Timoleon, little regarding argument, resolved ' 
to use the opportunity yet left open, by the 
, moderation of the Carthaginian commander, 
for reaching a friendly Sicilian port, and hast- 
ened to proceed on his way. Nevertheless an 
invitation from Rhegium, to assist in putting 
the government of that city into the hands of 
the party friendly to him, appeared of too much 
viod. 1. 16. importance to be neglected. He went thither, 
and the object was gained ; but he had not time 
to sail again before a Carthaginian squadron, 
of twice bis force, entered the harbour. The 
comluct of the Carthaginian commander w(U. 
that of one instructed to promote peace and 
respect the rights of others. No way using 
the power in his hands, he went ashore to meet 
the Rhegian people in assembly, and argue, in 
tlieir constitutional method, the matters in 
question between his own government and the 
various parties of the Greeks. This respect^ 
from a Carthaginian commander, for Grecian 
laws and customs, Timoleon regarded only as 
it afforded opportunity to profit from disingc^^ 
nuoiis artifice. As soon as the debates had 
begun to ingage all attention, nine of his ships 
proceeded to »ea; and theui slipping away him-^ 

«elf 
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•self unobserved, he followed in the remaining 
one. The Carthaginian, indignant as soon as 
jthe deceit was made known to him, hastened in 
pursuit; but night was already advancing, and 
Timoleon reached Tauromenium without ob- 
struction. Andromachus, and the Syracusan 
refugees, the first promoters of his expedition, 
greeted his arrival. 

It seems to have been late in the summer for B.C. 343. 
beginning military enterprize ; but things had ^*'*°'** 
been singularly prepared, by war between those 
against whom Timoleon meant to direct his 
arms. Icetes had besieged Dionysius in Syra- ^^[^' '^* 
cuse, but making no progress, withdrew. Dio* ^^"^ ^•^** 
nysius pursued. Icetes, turning, defeated him, 
entered the city with his flying troops, and be- 
came master of all except the iland. Against 
the extraordinary strength of that fortress he 
would not waste his exertions, but he proceeded 
to besiege Adranum, the colony of the elder 
Dionysius, now holding connection with th« 
refugees in Tauromenium. 

Information of these circumstances decided 
the measures of Timoleon. Marching tp. re- 
lieve the Adranites, he attacked Icetes, with 
such well-planned surprize, that, M'ith very in- 
ferior force, he put him presently to flight. la 
the instant of victory then he decided his next 
measure. Proceeding immediately for Syracuse, 
he marched with such speed, it is said, as to 
outstrip the flying enemy; and arriving wholly^ 
unexpected, he became master of the two quar^^ 
ters which he first approached, Tyche and Epi* 

s 2 polafc 
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t:HAP. pol«. The strong separate fortifications of 
;g^f|^' Neai>olis and Achradina made farther attempt 
unavailing ; but he retained what he had ac- 
quired; and thus the unfortunate city was di- 
vided between three powers at war with each 
other. 

Winter now put that stop, which was usual 
among the Greeks, to farther military opera- 
tions. The season of leisure for arms seems 
however to have bee» diligently and ably em- 
ployed in negotiation. The numerous ganisona 
of small fortresses, scattered over the Syracu- 
san territory, began, in the existing circum- 
stances, to despair of the cause of Dionysius, to- 
which they were attached. They were vehe- 
mently averse to Icetes, and little inclined to 
Andromachus; but to a general from the parent- 
city Corinth, unversed in Sicilian quarrels, if 
he might be able to protect them, they had no 
particular objection. Timoleon wias ready with 
fair promises, and most of them made terms* 
with him. 

This success prepared matters for a greater 
acqubition. The chief of Catana, Mamercus, 
bears, among antient writers, the title of ty- 
rant. But Timoleon, we find, never disdained* 
friendly connection with a tyrant, if *it might 
i>io4.i. i6. be useful; and Mamercus^ beside that he was a 
piut.*T.ri- trave and able soldier, with a well-trained little 
"o p-H«- army under his orders, was, in the biographer^s 
phrase, powerfully wealthy '*• Theaccessioa 

• 

« 

p. 241. 
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< • 

therefore of this chief to the Corinthian interest sect. 
wa* altogether considered as a highly fortunate 
event 9\ 

But in the following spring, while Syracuse B.C.f^4o. 
was yet divided between the three contending T^ift' 
parties, Dionysius holding the iland, Icetes 
Achradina and Ncapolis, and Timoleon Tyche 
and Epipolae, a Carthaginian fleet, under 
Hanno, entered the harbour, and landed an Arwtot.ep. 

' 'ad Alex. d« 

army, stated at fifty thousand men. It was Rhet. c.9. 
expected that Hanno would have the coopera- c. 69. 
tion of Icetes, and their united strength seemed 
far too great for either of their opponents to 
withstand. Energy indeed, for whatever it 
might effect, was not wanting to the Corin- 
thian party ; and Mamercus, and the Syracu- 
fians of the country garrisons, showed all zeal, 
in their new ingagements. The party in Co- 
rinth, which supported Timoleon, had been also 
prospering, or report of his first successes had 
extended his interest there ; for in the existing Ar'ntot. m 
crisis nine Corinthian triremes, filled with DioVhm 
soldiers, arrived to act under his orders. Still '"^' 
he was, in extreme anxiety, looking round for 
opportunities of attack and means of defence, 
when he was relieved by the sudden and unac- 
countable retreat of the Carthaginian arma- 
ment. Whether news frorh Carthage, or intrigue 
ably managed by Timoleon, or dissatisfaction 
with Icetes (which following circumstances * 

indicate as probable) or what else may have 

•* 'Af(>.rirn ivrv^iZB, Plut. v. Tiinol. p. 24a. 

s 3 influenced 
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CHAP, influenced Haono, historians have not under- 
t ^^^^^^\ Wken to say. The Greeks, on all sides, pb- 
served the departing fleet with astonishment, 
and Timoleon's troops, from expressions of 
growing despondency, passed to joyful scoffing 
and ridicule. 

This inexplicable conduct of the Carthagi- 
nian general produced advantages forTimoleon, 
which might not have accrued had no Cartha- 
ginian force appeared at Syracuse. The Mes- 
senians, who had refused any intimacy of con- 
nection with Icetes, and nevertheless had 
formed alliance with the Carthaginians, now, 
conceiving themselves deserted, listened to 
proposals from Timoleon, and joined that 
which appeared the prospering cause. Icetes, 
pressed by an enemy on each side, hopeless of 
' assistance from Carthage, and fearing blockade 
from the increased and still growing strength 
of Timoleon, abandoned Syracuse with his ad- 
Bitid.i. i6. heients^ no small portion of the remaining 
population of the city, and withdrew to Le* 
ontini. 

« 

Meanwhile Dionysius, no longer, as for- 
merly, possessing a fleet commanding the sea, 
but shut within his iland fortress, had been 
losing interest in Italy, while, with apparently 
ill-planned and ill-conducted effort, he wasen- 
devoring to serve his friends, and recover his 
property and influence, in Sicily. Ease and 
pleasure, according to all but the most evi- 
dently malignant reports, far more than power 
. ^ a^d pomp, were the objects of his prevailing 

passions* 
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passions. A knowlege of his disposition, as 
well as of his circumstances, seems to have 
been the foundation of a negotiation, into 
which Timoleon entered with him in the course 
of the winter after the departure of Icetes. 
Corinth itself was proposed for the place of 
his retreat. The Corinthian state had obliga- Com. Nq>. 
tions both to his father and to himself. Some "' "* 
among the principal citizens were likely to be 
well affected toward him ; and that city, whose 
graver society had ingaged the preference of 
Xenophon's elderhood, might still more, by. its 
gaieties, invite the yet vigorous age of Diony- 
sius. In the following spring the iland and its . B.C. 341. 
citadel were surrendered to Timoleon; two i>iJ,^*i 
thousand mercenaries of its garrison ingaged in 
service under him; and Dionysiut, with his Piut.& 
immediate friends, passed to Corinth ^^ y^Tit^' 

*" However, in coUadng Diodorus with Thucydides or 
Xenoplion, we may be disgusted with his deficiencies, yet, 
compared with the wiidness of Plutarch, we find reason often 
to be gratified with his sobriety, clearness, and consistency. 
From Diodorus we have a coherent actount of the transac- 
tions of two summers and two winters after the arrival of 
Timoleon in Sicily, before h^ became master of the citadel of 
Syracuse, which he says was managed by capitulation with 
Dionysius, withr.ut mentioning any assault upon it. Plutarch, 
a hundred and fifty years after Diodorus, and near five hun- 
dred after Dionysius, without either vouching any authority 
or impeaching any, boldly says that Timoleon, within fifty 
days after his arrival in Sicily, took the citadel of Syracuse 
by assault, with Dionysius in it. Timoleon's first success, 
after his victory at Adranum, against a part of the vast city 
beld by Icetes^ without approaching the iland, held by Dio« 
iiysips, seems to have served as foundation for this romance. 
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SECTION III. 

JPfsoiation of Si/racuse. Difficulty of Timolcon to reward M^*' 
conquering Troops. Provocation to Carthage, Neto InvO' 
4ion of Siciiy by the Carthaginians. Mutiny in Timoleon^s 
Army. Battle of the Crimesus. New Measures of the 
Carthaginians. Measures of Timoleon. Peace with Car* 
thage^ 

CHAP. Syeacuse, thus brought completely under the 
xxxiiL a^^|,Q|.J^y Qf Timoleon, was still, in buildings, 

the largest city of the Greek nation, but, la 
population, compared with its extent of build* 
ings, it appeared a desert With this great 
unpeopled town, and what territory he could^ 
vindicate with it, at his disposal, it was incum-*. 
bent on Timoleon to reward the services of his* 
now large force of mercenary troops, and to 
provide for those Syracusans of the Corinthian 
party, who did not prefer a residence under the 
approved good government of Andromachus 
in Tauromenium, To this then, if to any 
period, would apply Plutarch's description of 
desolation in Syracuse; such that the cavalry 
actually grazed in the agora, while the grooms 

v.Timoi. indulgently slept upon the luxuriant swarth. 

p. 246,247. 'pij^. biographer and the Sicilian historian in 
concurrence ascribe to this period Timoleonjs 
legislation for the Syracusans. But at this 
time, by their concurrent account also, beyond 
tlie troops to whom he issued his orders as a 
military commander, there were few for whom 
to legislate. His employment for th^ winter 

$eem9 




TIMOLEOH REWARDS HIS TROOPS. ^65. 

seems to have been the assignment of desetted 
houses and lands to his followers; to his mer- 
cenaries instead of pay, which he had not to 
give, and to the Syracusans of the Corinthian 
party in proportion to their zeal in the cause. 
With this, some civil arrangement would be 
necessary, and it seems every way probable that 
he adapted it^bly to the circumstances. 

But it was beyond his ability to convert at 
once soldiers bv trade, and men habituated to 
revolutions, into sober citizens. Good houses 
for the winter would of course be gratifying; 
but the lands he gave were little valuable 
'without slaves and cattle to cultivate them. 
With spring therefore it became necessary for 
him again to seek war. Nor was this difficulty 
to find ; for between his followers and those 
whose lands and houses they had seized, tho 
there might be cessation of hostilities, pcRce 
could not easily be established. He therefore 
led bis restless people first against Icetes ia 
Leontini ; but finding little hope of ready sue- B.C.340. 
cess there, he quickly turned against Leptines ^iXtX 
of Engynne, another of those tyrants «r chiefs, %^\^ 
to whose rise Dion's expedition had given oc- JI"V>V _, 
casion. Leptmes, less able to resist than Icetes, c. ^%, 
came to terms similar to those made with Dio« 
nysius; surrendered his town, and passed to 
Peloponnesus. Meanwhile Icetes had confi*^ 
dence enough in his strengtli, or hope enough 
in a remaining party, to make an attempt upoa 

Syracuse) but was repelled with loss^ 
. . The 
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CH A P. The expedition against Leontini having been 

jcxxai.^ unprofitable, and Engynne not affording 

enough for the existing need, it waa necessary 

Diod. J. 16. for Timoleon still to seek a war. Among the 

c. 73. , ^ 

Plot. v.Ti- Grecian settlements no advantageous opportu- 
S° ^' ' nity offered ; those M'hich bad not claim for 
his protection being able to resist his power. 
To provoke the might of Carthage seems to 
have been rash, yet it might be popular ; and 
so, want pressing, he sent his mercenaries to 
find among the people of the western end of 
the iland the large arrears which he owed them. 
Faction among the Campanians of Entella per- 
haps invited to the measure, and seems cer- 
tainly to have afforded the means for bringing 
tinder the power of Timoleon a place whose 
strength had baffled the arms of the first Dio- 
nysius. The manner in which he then arranged 
its affairs was thus : he caused fifteen principal 
men to be put to death, for having been faith- 
ful to those ingagements in which, whether 
from necessity of circumstances, or choice as a 
free people, the Campanians had bound them- 
selves and their state to Carthage. With this 
admonition how they should discreetly use the 
gift, be presented the Entellite people, in the 
historian's phrase, with liberty. Nevertheless 
in a country where the want of the advantages 
of civil government had been so severely felt 
as in great part of Sicily, where the expedition 
of Dion, in Strabo's strong phrase, had caused 
universal disturbance by setting all against 

all. 
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all^, the order which Timoleon's energetic and 
steddy command established, and the degree of 
security which it gave, would be exlensiviely 
beneficial and satisfactory. As soon therefore 
as it became recommended by the appearance 
of power to maintain it, not only many of the 
Grecian towns looked to him for patronage, 
but, if we may credit hia panegyrist, several of 
the Sicel tribes, and some even of the Sican, 
solicited his alliance. 

Whether Timoleon had foreseen a storm ap- 
proaching from Carthage, or his aggression 
drew it, is not to be gathered from the very 
deficient historians of his transactions. In the B.C. 33s. 
next year however a very powerful armament SliJ ?itl 
passed from Africa to Sicily. The l^ndforce, «• 73- 
Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians, Balea- 
rians, together with the troops before in the 
iland, is said to have amounted to seventy 
thousand foot, and ten thousand horse; the 
fleet to two hundred ships of war. If the land- «• 77* 
force has been exaggerated, still Timoleon's 
means were very unequal to meet it In the 
florishing state of Syracuse, under the first Dio- 
nysius, when hands were wanted, for works of 
pe^ce or deeds of war, at the call of that popu* 
lar leader sixty thousand Syracusan citizens 
with forward zeal took either spade and mat- 
tock, or spear and helmet. The voice of all 
Grecian Sicily, and it is not frorh his friends 
that we have the account, called and almost 

^ JSirafMiu £v«A»$ wfii iroAmi* Strab# 1. 6, p. 955* 

com- 
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CHAP, compelled him to take the command for w'^r 
XXXIII. ^^j^j^ Carthage. But now, when danger so 
tlneatened from that enemy, represented con- 
tinually by the later Grecian and all the Roman 
writers in such oilious colors, Timoieon, as hh 
most zealous panegyrist ackuowleges^ could 
persuade no more than three thousand Syracu- 
FtK.T. Ti. sans to follow his standaid**. Nevertheless of 
c whatever activity and courage and policy 

might do in his immediate circumstances, Ti- 
naoleon seems to have failed in nothing. Not 
Dioi!.i. 16. scrupling to try negotiation with Icetes, now 
^ 7^ no longer connected with Carthage, he ingaged 
bim to cooperate against the Carthaginians. 

But with all his exertions, some of them 
successful thus beyond reasonable hope, add- 
^ Tt. ing to his force of mercenaries, with the aux- 
iliaries from Icetes, every Syracusan citizen 
that he could persuade, he was unable to col- 
lect more than twelve thousand aicn. Never- 
theless, with this very inferior force, he resolved 
to seek the enemy rather than await attack. 
Indeed a choice only of great difficulties seemii 
to have been before him. His maroding expe«- 

'' We have here a curious instance of Plutarch's careless- 
ness of consistency or arrangement or explanation^ He had 
just before given an account of sixty thousand new citizens 
added to Syracuse by Timoieon. It is probable that this 
making of byracusan citisene took place mostly at a later 
period. But from the two circumstances, the smallness of 
the numbers that would follow Timoleon*s standard, and the 
making of Syracusan citizens in great numbers, wc may iu a 
great degree gather the value of the terms the Greeks, aad 
the Syracusans, as often used by Diodorus and Plutiirch to 
distinguish the partisans of iDion and Timoieon from those of 
DiopysHi^t 

dition 



MUTINY IW TIMOLEON'S ARMT. 

ditioQ among the Carthaginian settlements 
and dependencies, notwithstanding the acqui- 
sition of Entella, had not inabled him to settle 
accounts with his mercenaries. Large arrears 
were yet due to them. The promise of great 
and ready plunder allured them to march ; but, 
in proceeding by the road of the southern 
coast, every new report, as they passed the 
Grecian towns, made the Carthaginian force 
more formidable, the prospect of hard fighting 
greater, and the hope of ready plunder less. 
Irritation being thus added to irritation, in 
approaching the Agrigentine territory they 
broke out into complete mutiny. * It was in- 

* tended,* they said, * they found, that instead 

* of plunder they were to be paid with wounds^ 

* or a final settlement was to be made by theit 

* destruction : they would return to Syracuse; 

* and when it ' was known the Carthaginians 

* were following, they did not fear but there 
' they should obtain their just demands/ 

Fortunately the rest of the army had no 
common interest with the mercenaries. Even 
toward these, however, Timolcon wisely avoided 
harshness. In addressing persuasion and pro* 
mises* to them, he could little point out any 
clear prospect of the future, but he managed 
to interest them by talking of their past suc- 
cessful fellowship in arms. At length he pre- 
vailed upon three-fourths of them to proceed 
under his orders. About a thousand persevered 
an mutiny with Thrasiiis, the leader of it, and 
returned directly to Syracuse* Timolcon made 

light 
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CHAP. IJgtt of the loss. *Tliey had foolishly,' lie 

^xxxiii.^ said, * deserted glory aud large reward, to which 

' he should, in great con6dence, hasten to lead 

* the army. It was nothing impossible, or im- 
' probable, or unexperienced, that he promised 

* to them and himself. Why should the vic- 

* tory of Gelon, over the same enemy, be the 

* only instance of the kind^?' A drove of 
SKod.i. i6. mules, laden with parsley, the abundant wild 
Ftau'v. Ti- growth of the country, commonly used for the 
■^*''***" soldier to sleep on, was entering the camp. 

Everything among the Greeks wasau omen of 
good or evil, and the same thing, according 
to circumstances or fancy, might portend 
cither. Parsley was the material of chaplets 
usually hung at funerals over the graves. Tk 
jnoleon was alarmed. The mules lading migl)t 
make an impression on the soldier^s mind of 
the most fatal tendency. But parsley was also 
the material of the chaplet that distinguished 



•* To tlie vehemence of Plutarch's aeal for his hero's mili- 
tary fame, we are indebted for most unsuspicious testimony 
to the tyrannical character of his administration, which was 
supported by four thousand mercenaries, when his popularity 
was so deficient that he could obtain no more than three 
thousand citizens for his expedition. The strained pane- 
gync after^Vard degenerates into puerile absur4ity. Tl^ 
reply which Shakespear puts into tlie mouth of liency th« 
Fifth, before the battle of Agincourt, to the wish expressed 
for reinforcemtnt, admirably paints the real hero, infusing 
confidence by showing confidence, and using perhaps tbe most 
powerful argument, in his circumstances, to prevent deser- 
tion. But Plutarch represents Timuleon absolutely delighted 
with the desertion of a thousand men, exhibiting thus rather 
a fool than a hero, and doing injustice to a character whicfi^ 
tho very far from fatdllcss, appears to havft had mwch df Ih^ , 
truly heroic* 

the 
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BATTLE OF THE CRIMBSUS. ^71 

the conquerors in the Isthmian gamesi With sect, 
ready recollection therefore he cried * Omen of 
* Victory, I accept you !* and causing a 
chaplet of parsley to be immediately woven, 
which he put on his own head, animation 
pervaded the army, while all followed the 
example^. 

The confidence of the Carthaginian general 
in his very superior numbers, led him to seek ' 

that quick decision which Timoleon's cir-* 
€umi»tances particularly required. While the 
Greeks occupied a brow overlooking the val- 
ley through which the river Crimesus flowed, 
supposing they would await attack in their 
advantageous post^ he did not scruple to croiss 
the stream in their sight. Timoleon seized a 
critical monient, when the Carthaginian army 
was divided by the river, to attack the advanced 
. body ; and tho he met with strong resistance, 
he broke it at length, and put it to flight* But 
in the meantime the rest of the army ipade the 
|>as8age, and advanced in good ord4r against 
his flank. In danger of being surrounded, his 
utmost ability might have failed against well- 
conducted numbers, whipn a violent thunder- 
^ storm came on. Amid repeated flashes of 
lightning, hail, of uncommon size, beat full in 
, the faces of the Carthaginians. Unable to 
- meet the storm, they were pressed by the wea- 
pons of the Greeks, not equally impeded by it. 

t 

^ It was not till four centuries after, near Plutarch's time* 
that pine-leaves were made the material of the Isthmian 
cniwn, Birslf y r«o»iuamg still that of the Nsmean* 

Con* 
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CHAP. Confusion arising, and resistance at the same 
l^xxxiii. {iufj^ ^Q jIj^ assault of the elements and of the 

enemy appearing impossible, all became anx- 
ious to repass the river. Numbers hastening 
in one direction, while the noise of thunder 
overbore the voice of command, and the alter- 
nacy of gloom and vivid (lashes disturbed the 
sight, and the hail and the wind impeded 
action, against an enemy pressing on in a 
manner as the associate of the storm, among 
the various nations composing the Carthag^* 
nian army, an uncommon kind of tumult arose. 
Unable to turn or even to look around against 
the enemy, some by mistake, and some perhaps 

• in anger, fought one another. Still all pushed 
for the glen, anxious to pass. the river. 3ttt 
the foremost, contending first with the swoln 
current, and afterward with the opposite steep, 
could no longer advance M'ith sufficient speed 

* to make way for those who, pressed by the pur- 
suing Greeks, were still descending. The 

. crowd in the bottom became in consequence 
intense. Many were overthrown, trampled 
on, and drowned, and many suffocated by the 
meer pressure. To restore order was no longer 
possible: the rout was complete, and the 
slaughter very great. Report made more than 
ten thousand of the Carthaginian army killed, 
and fifteen thousand prisoners. The extrava* 
gance of this however is indicated by another 
report, recorded by the same writers, that only 
one thousand horsemen's cuirasses, and ten 
thousand shields^ from (iaia and priaonars 

toge- 
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together, could be collected. The roundnesd 
of the numbers^ even here, might excite sus- 
picion of exaggeratioa ; tho it was said that 
the larger part of the shields of the slain were 
carried away by the torrent. It is however far 
likelier that many more shields were found than 
bodies ; for, in flight, to throw away the shield 
was common ^, and, in the authentic account 
of Xenophon, we have seen a Grecian army ^^^'j^Hi*' 
compelled, by the meer violence of a storm, 
where no enemy pressed, to abandon the in- 
cumbrance. The victory however was com- 
plete; the Carthaginian camp was taken, and 
the booty was rich enou^ to afford gratifyingy 
reward for the conquerors. 

The consequences of the victory of the 
Crimesus were very great Timoleon's credit^ 
however,' in the divided state of the Sicilian 
Greeks, his force might be feared, was before 
very dubious .and little extensive. A small 
party, long considered as outcasts, lately in* 
deed receiving accession through the distrac-' 
tions of the country, but still apparently a 
small party, acknowlegcd him as the represen- 
tative of the parent-city of Syracuse, com- 
missioned to liberate Sicily. Among far the 
greater part, even of the Syracusans, and even 
of those Still residing in Syracuse, he was re- 
garded either with horror, as the patron of their" 
worst adversaries, or with suspicion and fear, 
as the leader of a band of mercenaries and ad- 

^ «». Non bene relicti parmulft, it Horace's well koown , 
confession. 

Vol. VIL T venturers. 
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c H A F. venturers. But, by the victory of the Crimesu^ 
xxxni. he acquired a solid foundation for the claim 
to be the protector of the Greeks against bar- 
barians; arid the zeal of bis partizans would 
appear not wholly unreasonable, when they ex- 
tolled hiiii as a patriotic conqueror, rivalling^ 
in merit and in glory, the first Dionysius, or 
even Gelon. Trophies, taken in the battle op 
found in the camp, were sent to all the prmci- 
pal Greek cities of Sicily ; and the ostentatious 
compliment paid to Corinth, of transmitting 
a selection of them thither, appears to have 
assisted the promotion of Timoleon's interest 
there. 

Nevertheless the accession to his party, whe-* 
ther from gratitude for his benefits, or fear of 
his power, was not such as to inable him to 
prosecute conquest against the might of Car-^ 
thage. On the contrary, to hold his footing 
in Syracuse required the most diligent exertion 
of his abilities, and, as his measures show, the 
utmost stretch of his authority. The crime of 
the mutineers demanded his first attention. 
On their secession from the army, he had, with 
* ready prudence, provided for the quiet of the/ 
city, by forwarding directions to pay their 
arrears, and to avoid whatever might exas- 
perate them. He had now no longer to fear 
what they alone could do; but it behoved him 
still to consider the interest that his more faith- 
Dir/dc 1. 16. ful mercenaries might take in their fdte. His 
severity against them therefore went.np farther 
than to require their immediate departure from 

Sicily.. 
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iSicily. Not thit this was, iii effect, a light 
punishment. For the business of service in 
arms for hire, now become almost as regular a 
trade among the Greeks as any other, required, 
like all others, character to support it. A body 
which had earned the reputation of fidelity^ 
as well as of valor and skill in arms, would of 



course be preferred. Untried men would be 
the next choice; Those who had once proved 
false to their ingagements would be avoided; 
'Thus arose some security to the employers of 
ihercenaries, from the interest such troops had 
in a character. The simple dismissal of thtf 
mutineers by Timoleon, with loss of character^ 
involved their ruin. Unable to find a reputable 
Service, and little inclined to peaceful industry^ 
they turned to piracy. Going to Italy, they 
possessed themselves of a town on the coast of 
Brutium. But, quickly blockaded in it by the 
collected Brutians, they were overpowered, and 
to a man destroyed. 

Meanwhile this Carthaginians were prepar-^ 
ing to revenge their defeat by measures founcj-i 
ed apparently upon just information of the state 
of things in Syracuse, and throughout the 
Grecian cities of Sicily. Instead of sending 
for troops, as formerly, fron> the distance of 
Gaul or Spain, they resolved to use the oppor- 
tunity which the long and violent distractions 
of the Grecian interest furnished, for extend- Diod. l u. 

c. 8i* 

ing the policy, not wholly new to them, of 
employing Greeks against Greeks. For means 
to oppose this policy, Timoieon's interest iu 

T 2 Sicily, 



^y5 HlSTORT or GREECB; 

CHAP. Sicily, notwithstandiog the glory of the tic* 
^xxnr^ iQfy Qf tjjg Crimesus, seems clearly to have 

failed. Either mistrusting the Sicilians, or 
unable to induce them to trust him, he im- 
ported five thousand colonists from Pelopon* 
pesus'', among whom he distributed the lands 
and houses of the Syracusans, who had fled or 
been expelled. This was an effectual addition 
of that number to his mercepary army : the 
lands and houses were instead of pay. Thus 
strengthenedi he entered into treaty with the 
Carthaginians, and apparently conducted it 
ably ; for he obtained terms not unworthy of 
^loA L is. ^.jjg fantt of the conqueror of the Crimesus, 
The country westward of the Lycus. (appa- 
rently the same as the Halycus, the boundary 
prescribed iu the first treaty with the elder 
Dionysius) being ceded to the Carthaginians^ 
they ingaged not to interfere to the eastward 
of that river. This advantageous treaty cop- 
firmed the power of Timoleon in Syracuse,, 
and added greatly to his weight throughout 
tl)e Grecian part of Sicily# 

« 

^ Plutarch mentionf aii ahtient writer^ Athanis, wbo 
made the number fifty thousand, lie was contented himself 
to state it at ten thousand. The still more moderate report 
•f Diiodonis has been prefe^d for the text. 
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MBAS17KSS O.T TIMOLEON. 

« 

SECTION IV. 

Measures of Ttmoleon to reduce the independent Grecian Chitfs 
of Sicily , Successes and Cruelties, Measures to repeopU 
ike Country ; to restore Law and Order, Singular Magi- 
stracy. Despotic Character of Timoieoi^s Administratum^ 
Extent of the Revolution. Prosperity of the new People. 
Fate ofDiaaysius and his Family. 

As in making war against the Carthaginians 
Timoleon claimed to be the assertor of Grecian 
freedom, the protector of the Grecian interest 
in Sicily, so in making peace he claimed equally 
to be the patron of all the Greeks of the'iland. 
The Grecian interest,' however, tho divided so 
that it would have been weak against the power 
of Carthage, was yet no longer in that state 
of utter confusion which Dion's expedition had 
produced. Almost every town, still undef the 
direction of some one powerful man, who bore 
regularly the title of archon, ruler or chief, 
had, under such superintendency, a govern- 
ment of some regularity : but, as everywhere 
were two parties, the party adverse to the chief, 
would, in the common way of Grecian party- 
language, call him tyrant, and be ready to 
concur in any measures for a revolution. 
Among such governments, tho each seems to 
have had its soverein assembly, some would b^ 
corruptly and some tyrannically administered, 
Wc are however without information of any 
particular demerits, either of the governments, 
or of those who presided in them^ when Timo- 
leon resolved to abolish all. 

T3 K'> 
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• 27S •' HISTORY t>F GREECI: 

CHAP. No effectual confederacy existing among 
^^-f-!"!!f t^^se governments, with the smaller he had 
Died. 1.16. little difficulty. Nicoderous, cliiefof Centorip?, 
fled at his approach, and the people received 
their law from Timoleon. A message sufficed 
to make Apolloniades resign the supreme au- 
' thority in Agyrium. The Campanians of 
JEtna, obeying no tyrant, governing thcmr 
selves under a popular constitution, but pre* 
suming to resist the exterminator of tyrants, 
as Timoleon is called by his panegyrists, and 
being overpowered by him, were utterly de- 
stroyed '^^ 

With Icetes, chief of Leontini, Timoleon, as 

we have seen, had formed friendly connection, 

and, in pressing need, had rece;ived from him 

important assistance. The pretence for hosti- 

. lity with that chief, according to Plutarch, was 

mo\ %Ti ^ report that he had entered into new ingage- 

DioJ. uc iiipnts with the Carthaginians. Di odor us has 

ant. Plut. ' T 1 

VI ant. mentioned no pretence, I n tenderness apparent-^ 
.ly for a favorite hero, he has hurried over the abo- 
minable tale in these remarkable words : ' Timor 
* Icon conquered Icetes, and buried him.' From 
Plutarch's garrulity, notwithstanding his par- 
tiality, we gain more information ; and, how-» 
ever doubtful the <:haracter of the conquered 
chief, the atrocity of the conqueror seems not 
doubtful.' Icetes, and bis son Eupolemus, an4 
the principal military commander under them, 
Euthymys, were made prisoners. Euthymuj^ 
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SUCCESSES AND CRUELTIES. 

was a man of such excellent character, so gene- 
rally esteemed and respected, that many of the 
zealous partizans of Timoleon interested theio- 
selves for hi ok But it was objected that he 
had once used a sarcastical expression in deri- 
fiion of the Corinthiws, and this sufficed to 
make all interference in his favor vain : Icetes 
and his son, and their general, were all put to 
death. Nor did the tragedy end so. The fate of 
the wives and daughters of these unfortunate 
men was submitted, nominally, to the decision 
of that multitude, collected mostly from be« 
yond sea, which was now called the Syracusan 
people; and the miserable women and girls 
perished by the executioner. Unable to excuse, 
and unwilling to condemn, Plutarch says coldly, 
' This was the most ungracious of Timoleon's- 
' actions*".' 

Leontini being thus secured, it was resolved 
next to have Catana. The pretence against 
Mamercus, a^ against Icetes, unless it vi^ere only 
apology afterward, was connection with Car-* 
thage. We are indeed at a loss to estimate the 
value of such an accusation/ so loosely stated 
as we find it by Plutarch. Timoleon himself 
had just made peace M'ith thd Carthaginians ; 
and it seems very little likely that Mamercus, 
who had joined interest with him against the- 
Carthaginians, when his circumstances were 
almost desperate, would, of choice, abandon 

'^ The expression, as coming from a celebrate^ moralistic is 
dirious enough to deserve observation in its original languagf : 

T 4 him, 
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2f(5 HIStORT. OP CREECA: 

CHAP, him, now become the arbiter of the Grecian 
interest in Sicily, to connect himself with the 
Carthaginians. But if he saw it no longer 
possible to hold Timoleon's favor or avoid his 
oppression ; if he found himself, as in the ac- 
count of Timoleon's panegyrist he seems to 
' have been, devoted to destruction, then indeed 
he would probably seek support from Carthage, 
or wherever it might be fouud« With crime 
thus problematical, or rather with imputation 
undeserving of credit, his merits are acknow« 
leged. Amid the desolation of Sicily, when 
multitudes were wanting security for private 
life, he collected a considerable population in 
the deserted town of Catana, and made it a 
florishing little state. Of any discontent of 
the people with his government, we have no 
information ; and Timoleon himself seems not 
to have owed so much to any one man, except- 
ing perhaps Andromachus of Tauromenium, as 
to Mamercus. Nevertheless Mamercus was 
driven from Catana. He found hospitality 
with llippon, chief of Messena. But Timo- 
leon/ claiming to give liberty to all>^would 
allow none to injoy any liberty but what he 
gave. Possibly there had been a party in Ca- 
tana desirous of rising to power and wealth 
on the ruin of the existing government. There 
was such in Messena. Timoleon undertook its 
patronage, and laid siege to the town. Hippon, 
pressed at the same time by sedition within, 
and by an enemy of overbearing power without, 
attempted flight by sea, and was taken. It is. 

not 
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not from an adverse pen, but from the pane* sect. 
gyrist of Timoleon, that we have the account. ^ J^^ 
The unfortunate Hippon had, like the elder wm. r.T*» 
Dionysius, been moderate enough in the use " 
of power to avoid exteiisive banishment against 
the party adverse to him. He was now deli- 
vered by Timoleon to that party. They pro- 
ceeded then to put in execution against him a 
kind of democratical law, which must have 
had, in some degree, Timoleon's approbation, 
and is not marked with any reprehension by 
the moral biographer. Hippon was carried to 
the great theater of Messena, and all the boys 
from all the schools were sent for to take the 
lesson of atrocity, while, with the most studied 
indignities, he was tormented to death. 

Meanwhile Mamercus, in some confidence, 
apparently, of merit, both with Timoleon and 
with that multitude, which, not without im- 

^ portant assistance from him, was become the 
Syracusan people, had surrendered himself; 
stipulating only for allow&nce to plead his own 

. cause freely before the general assembly of 
Syracuse, with the condition annexed, that 
Timoleon should ' not appear as his accuser. 
Timoleqn's accusation however was unneces- 
sary : his interference to preserve some de- 
cency of proceeding might have been credi- 
table to bim* So was the assembly composed, 
and so regulated, that Mamercus could not 
obtain a hearing. Shouts and scoffing drown- 
ed his voice. In a mixture of indignation and 
despair^ throwing off his cloak, he ran violently 

across 






2^2 HISTORY OF QREBCB: 

CHA?. across the theater, the place of trial, with the 
XXXIII. purpose of destroying himself by dashing his 
head against the wall. He wa9 however takeo 
up alive, but, being considered as sufficiently 
tried and condemned, he was put to death in 
the usual way of execution for those convicted 
of thefL N Qt an evil deed has Plutarch found 
to impute either to Mamercus or Hippon«> 
Nevertheless that admired moralist relates the 
shocking tales of their fate as if they did credit 
Kntr.Ti.. to liis hero, and concludes, exultiugly^ * Thus 
^ Timoleon abolished tyrannies, and destroyed 
^ his enemies;' 

Yet it &eems probable that Timoleon never 
whoU}' wasted cruelty : his atrocity, of Which 
he was, on occasion, not sparing, was always 
subservient to his policy. As he repressed an 
adverse party by his executions at EnteHa, 
50 he riveted an associated party by conceding 
Icetes, Hippon, and M^imercus to their ven* 
geance ; not meerly thus gaining their uncer- 
tain goodwill, but increasing their dependency 
on him for protection against exalted animpsity. 
and hatred, and making any union of the Sici« 
lian Greeks against him more impracticable. 
Their final reward, as likely in such circum-* 
stances, was more proportioned to their desert 
than to their hope. The mercenary soldiers 
and adventurers from Corinth and various parts 
of Greece, who had no interest in Sicily but 
what they owed to Timoleon, were his principal 
care. Paid for their services with forfeited, 
l^nds and hoys^, the l^yra^usaqs w^re obliged 
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MEASURES FOR REPEOPLING. . c^g^ 

'to admit them to all the rights of citizeas. 
Heartburnings and disagreements arose be- 
tween the new citizens and the old, such that Arist^ 
arms were taken and civil war insued. 0(l\^'^* 
this contest no particulars remain ; but that 
the newcomers prevailed, and that the lot of 
the remnant of Syracusans, resting on the 
mercy which Timoleon's policy would allow, 
was more than before yneasy and degrading, is 
sufficiently indicated. 

Henceforward Timoleon treated Sicily as a oiod.Li«» 
conquered country ; for so it appears even in *^ *" 
the accounts of those who extol him as the 
deliverer of the Sicilian Greeks. It is re- 
markable that not a single Sicilian is mention* 
cd by them, in either civil or military situation, 
under him. Corinthians and other foreiners 
^ are named, and Plutarch, the most extravagant 
of his panegyrists, goes so far as to say that piucv.tj- 
he could not trust the Syracusans '°\ How "°*- 
much of the large population, which florish^il 
under each Dionysius, was extirpated or exter- 
minated in the'troubles preceding Timoleon's 

^ Perhaps Plutarch, professing not to write history, might 
claim to omit historical facts at pleasure; and with Dlo- 
dorus, from carelessness and misjudgement, important omis- 
sions are too ordinary. Neither has noticed the war betweei^ 
Timoleon's mercenaries and the Sjracusan people, whose sup- 
port was the original pretence for Timoleon's expedition. 
Indeed to make any account of it accord with their panegyric 
of him as the deliverer of the Sicilian Greeks, must have 
been difficult. Yet '^hat Plutarch has acknowleged, of the 
denial of confidence to Syracnsans, and admission of strangers 
poly to power, possibly among the causes, would* however be 
a ready and perhaps necessary consequence of the wa^^' of 
iirhich we get iftformatioii froqa Aristotle. 

expedition^ 
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CHAP, expedition^ and what he himself destroyed or 
xxxiii. expelled, history remaining only from his par- 
tizanSy we have no means of knowing, but the 
void altogether was very great. This h^ de- 
termined to repair, and certainly he showed 
himself great in the business of repai-ation. 
It n o.f. liot less than of destruction. His first measure 
«Liia(. was to invite adventurers^ by proclamatiou 
over Greece, with the promise of kinds and 
houses and the rights of citizens. To collect 
numbers thus would not be difficult, from 
among the exiles always so abounding in 
Greece; some always from every state, and 
from some states sometimes half the people. 
Tfioi, «t On the immediate territory of Syracuse, it is 
said, he established at once four thousand fa« 
milies, and in an adjoining plain, called the 
Agyrinsean, of great extent and extraordinary 
fertility, no less than ten thousand. 

The arduous business remained to establish 
civil order among a mixed multitude, thus new 
in the country, and to blend his mercenary 
' soldiers with these fresh adventurers, and with 
the remnant of Syracusans, if any might be, 
into one mass of citizens. Nor was this want* 
ing for Syracuse only, but for almost every 
Grecian town of Sicily ; all being now brought 
under his power, through revolutions more or 
less violent and sweeping. In this very diffi- 
* cult business his principal assistants are said to 
have been tM^o Corinthians, Dionysius and 
Cephalus. On a revisal of the old laws, those 
relating to property and the rights of indiyi« 

duals. 
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duals, which had obtained under DionysiuB, 
were found so unexceptionable, that in them 
little alteration was found expedient. The 
political constitution, which seems to have 
fltood, under the two tyrants of tliat name, 
nearly as it had been established by the dema* 
gogue Diodes, is said to have been almost 
totally altered. There occurs however ground 
for doubting the justness of this general asser* 
Hon, unattenc^ed with any account of parti- 
culars. For had there not been merit in the 
institutions of Diodes, the first Dionysius» 
who seems certainly to have had the power, 
surely would have altered them ; and the alte« 
lation would have been matter for charge 
against him among the adverse writers. That 
under Dionysius the constitution was good, 
the florisbing state of the country under him, 
and for some years after liim, in regard to which 
all remaining evidence concurs, will at least 
aiford large presumption. But under the con- 
stitution of Timoleon also the country florish^ 
ed. Diodes and Timoleon equally pretended 
the warmest zeal for democratical sway ; tho, 
provident, no doubt, of those temporary injoy- 
ments for the multitude, which were necessaiy- 
for ingaging its favor, they profited from cir- 
cumstances to rule with severity; a severity. 
for which Diodes was famed> and Timoleon 
appears to have deserved fame, however hi» 
superior management, or good fortune, averted 
the imputation ^with his party and with poste- 
rity. But it -seems not probahle that two go« 

yemment% 
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c HA P. vernmcnts of democratical form, under each o^ 
^^,^^]^\ which the country florished, could be^ upon the 
whole, very dissimilar. Timoleon indeed made 
au addition to the constitution of Syracuse^ 
the only one of which we have any particular 
information, well deserving notice. However 
his policy led him to avow himself alU'ays the 
champion of democracy, yet, in settling the 
government of the' country, aware of the ne- 
cessity for a balance to the soverein power of 
the people, and of the impossibility of giving 
sufficient weight to any civil authority for the 
purpose, he had recourse to the superstition of 
the age. The magistrate to whom he com-: 
mitted the salutary power of controuling popu 
lar despotism, he called the Minister of Olym- 
pian Jupiter. What were the particular func- 
tions of this ministry, we are not informed ;• 
but its permanence, through many succeeding 
revolutions, and the continuance of its high 
estimation, as we are assured by Diodorus, till 
in his own time, near three hundred years after 
Timoleon, its authority was in a great degree 
superseded, and its dignity in a manner over- 
shadowed, by the extension of the privileges 
of Roman citizens to all the Sicilians^ are satis- 
factory indication of the wisdom with which 
it was adapted to the temper and circumstances 
of the people j that new or mixed people which 
was thenceforward to be called Syracusan. 
Diod.i. i6. But Timoleon's care was not confined to 
Syracuse. Diodorus says * that he restored 
I ' liberty to all the Sicilian Greek cities^ rooting 

. *i)Ut 
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* out tyrants, and receiving the people into 

* alliance.* We learn from • much higher au- 
thority, in the course of Lacedasmonian, Athe- 
nian, and Theban history, what such liberty 
and such alliance were. But Timoleon evi- 
dently exceeded the ordinary despotism of 
Lacedemon, Athens, and Thebes. The ac^ 
counts remaining from his panegyrists, of hia 
introduction of new citizens, afford the best 
ground for estimating the amount of his de- 
struction or expulsion of tlie old< Scarcely in 
any city does the chief power seem to hare 
been trusted with natives. In Syracuse, as 
already observed, we do not find a Syracusaa 
in any authority. Agrigentum was, under his 
patronage, occupied by a colony of mixed 
people, among whom were a n^mber of Agri-* 
gehtine refugees: but the Jeaders, those to 
whom he committed the commanding autho'^ 
rity, were two Eleians, Megellus and Pheristus. 
A similar colony, led by Gorgus of the iUnd 
of Ceos, took possession of Gela. The Cama* 
rinaeans seem to have been more favored ; be* 
ing only compelled to admit a number of 
strangers to share with them the rights of citi- 
2ens of Camarina. Those Leontines, who nei« 
ther suffered death with their chief, nor banish- 
ment for their fidelity to the cause in which 
they had been ingaged with him, probably not 
numerous, were removed to Syracuse. The 
first Dionysius, and Gelon before, him, had 
made many such removals ; but a revolution 
so extensive and 30 complete/ in jg^overnments^ 

ia 
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^g^ HISTORY OF GREECE: 

CHAP. 10 property, iu population, as that effected by 
XX xiH. ^ Timoleon in Sicily, had not occurred among 
the settlements of the Greek nation since the 
return of the Heraclcids. 

That the government of Timoleon, even in 

Syracuse, was highly despotic, is evident from 

all accounts. Nepos calls him king, and his 

Ha^'I'J^' command a kingdom "^ Plutarch says * he 

* was beloved and venerated everywhere as a 

* founder;' and then follows the. proof; * nei- 

* ther war nor peace was made, law inacted, . 

* colony established, or. constitution settled, 
' that wa3 thought rightly done, unless be 

* approved/ The same authors furnish anec- 
dotes, indicating the character of the adminis- 
tration of this king and founder* We have 
seen in Athens, where something nearer to pure 
democracy, than j)erhaps ever anywhere else, 
had practical effect as a lasting government, 
what licentiousness of invective was used in 
the general assembly, and what libellous repre- 
sentation in the theaters, against the truly great 
Pericles, in the fulness of his power. Many 
anecdotes, mostly preserved with a view to de* 
fame the elder Dionysius, show that, under his 

'*' Com tantis essetopibus ut etiaiu invitis imperare po»-, 
set, tantum autexn kaberet amorem omnium Siculorum ut nullo 
recusante regnum obtineret. — Quod caeteri reges imperiovix 
potueninty hie benevolentla tenuit. Corn. Nep. v. Timok 
Those whom the biographer calls all the Skiliam were, for 
the most part, according even to the panegyrists of Timoleon, 
foreiners, brought into Sicily in the room of Sicilians, either 
destroyed or made outcasts; and the love was of those who 
■^owed to him, and under him only had bope of holding, pro- 
perty takaa by violence bom the ownars. 
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bdministratioh in Sj^racuse, public debate was sect. 
generally very free. But under that celebrated ^^J^ 
destroyer of tyrants TImoleon, it was consi- 
dered as an extravagance for any one to think 
of opposing the executive power, either in the 
general assembly or^in the courts of law. De- 
msenetus is named as a remarkable instance of a 
person venturing^in the general assembly, to 
impeach any part of Timoleon's conduct, whose 
well-imagined reply shows how little he had td 
fear opposition* Not deigni^ng to enter into 
any refutation of the charges, he said, * he 

• thanked the gods who had been propitious to 

• his constant prayer for freedom of speech to 

* the Syracusans.* Laphystius^ was presump- 
tuous enough to institute a suit at law against 
him, and to require surety, in regular form, 
that he would stand the triaL Timoleon's 
warm partizans were so indignant, that they 
excited tumult and began violence. The wiser 
Tjiiioleon restrained them : * His very purpose,' 
he said, * in all the toil and danger he had un« 

* dergone for the Syracusan people, was that 
' the law should be equal to all.* 

But that Timoleon, pretending to give uni- 
versal freedom, really governed all with despo- 
tic authority, should perhaps less be attributed 
as blame to him, than considered as, in some 
degree, a necessity imposed by the general de- 
ficiency, among the Greeks, of any conception 
of principles, on which that civil freedom 
might rest, for which they were so generally 
zealous. The following anecdote, in which, 
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CHAP, even in Trajan's time, Plutarch seems to have 
xxxni. seen nothing but wise decision, marks a defi- 
ciency of jurisprudential principle, which even 
of Timoleon's age might appear now hardly 
credible, Timoleon was ingaged with the ce- 
remony of a public sacrifice, when, in the crowd 
about him, one man suddenly stabbed another, 
and fled. A third, hilherto a quiet bystander, 
instantly sprang to the altar, and, claiming asy- 
lum, declared himself ready to confess all. 
Being told to speak out, and no harm should 
befall him, he said ' he had been sent by Icetes, 

* together with the man just killed, to assassi- 

* natc Timoleon ; and they were going to exe- 

* cute their commission, when his comrade was 

* stabbed; by whom he knew not.' Meanwhile 
the effectual assassin had been overtaken, and 
was brought back, insisting ' that he had com- 

* mitted no crime; having taken only just re- 

* venge for his father, who had been killed in 

* Leontini by him whom he had now put to 

* death..' It happened that some persons pre- 
eent, recognizing him, bore testimony to the 
truth of his account; upon which he was not 
only set at liberty without reprehension, but 
rewarded with a sum equal to thirty pounds 
sterling, for having been^ in committing one 
murder, so accidentally the means of prevent- 
ing another. \Vliether this story were in all 
points true, or the confession was the invention 
of the partizans of Timoleon, to palliate the 
cruelties used toward Icetes and his unfortu- 
nate family, whose parti^sans could now little 
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raise their voices for themselves, yet as trans* 
jTiitled from Timoleon's age, and reported in 
Trajan's, it must deserve attention among indi- 
cations of the characters of government and 
jurisprudence in both. Not only the princi- 
ple of allowing private revenge to supersede 
jiublic justice is admitted, but incouragement 
is held out for murder, by showing that as, in 
Jthe chance of things, benefit might result to 
the public, so instead of punishment, profit and 
honor might follow to the perpetrator. 

Nevertheless the result, for which we have 
satisfactory^ testimony, shows the policy of 
Timoleon to have been very ably adapted to the . 
temper and circumstances of the mixed people, 
for whom he was to legislate. The first evi- 
dence w^ have from history consists indeed in 
Its silence. That historians were not wanting 
we are jf/ell assured. , That they had nothing 
to report therefore of Sicilian afl^airs, during 
nineteen years after the establishment of Ti- 
nioleon's power, but some inconsiderable hos- niod. 1. 1^, 
tilities between Syracuse and Agrigentum, and ^ '*' 
that at the end of that period, when new and 
great troubles called their attention, the Sici- 
lian Greek towns were floriahing, nearly as 
under the first Dionysius, seems unque/^tion* 
;ibly to mark extraordinary wisdom in the in- 
stitutions of Timoleon* Diodorus, if our copies 
give the number rightly, says that he lived 
only eight years after his first arrival ill Sicily, 
and only two after his victory of the Crimesus* 
Plutarch is less explicit on this subject They 
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CRAr. jTgrefe in asserting that he became completely 
xxaciii, IjIjj^ f^f son)e time before his death ; and ac- 
counts altogether appear to itnply that the 
period in which he was active in administra- 
tion, and the period in which he lived honored 
in the blindness that in a great degree incapa* 
citated him, must together have been consider- 
ably longer than the historian has reported. 

If, however, the many who M'ere indebted to 
Timoleon for fair possessions in Sicily, some 
instigated by gratitude, and all by interest; 
would extol the living founder of their fortune, 
amplify his merit, and extenuate his failings^ 
istill more would his premature death, or even 
that blindness which would render him in a 
manner dead to military and civil busings, call 
forth the voice of panegyric from the zeal of 
tegfet of both friendship and party. Had a 
revolution quickly followed, Tinwleon's fame, 
turbid even in the accounts of his panegyrists, 
might have been still more blackened than that 
of Dionysius or of Phalaris. But the long 
peaceful prevalence of that party, to which he 
gave possessions and power, secured his repu^ 
tation* Andromachus, chief of Tauromeniuray 
tho we are nowhere given to see how his author 
rity was more constitutional in itself, or less 
exceptionably exercised, than that of Mamer* 
Cus, Hippon, or Icctes, nevertheless preserving 
Timoleon's friendship, retained his own power. 
From the pen of his sonTima^s, therefore, on* 
of the principal historians of Sicily, eulogy only 
4if Timoleon could be expected. Either gratis 

30 tude^ 
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lude, or hope, or fear, or all together, .might qrqt, 
prompt his exclamation, in the words of the , ^^ - , 
great tragic poet, reported by Plutarch, * O ye sopboci.ap. 

* divinities, what Cyprian goddess, what go4 moLp'[a5j! 

* of desire, presides over all' his actions !' Butj 
tecollecting the treatment of Mamercus, o^ 
Hippon, of Icetes, and, beyond all, of the 
women of the family of Icetes, as reported by ' 
the moral biographer his zealous panegyridtf 

we shall hardly agree with that moralist of 
four or five centuries afler^ in his ua<^ali%^ 
lidmiration and praise. 

While Timoleon's adventure was attende4 
with such extraordinary success in Sicily, it 
appears that the party, with which be was cani * 
nected in Corinth, prospered, so t^t oppositioq 
was overborne, and the powers of goveryneiit Pim. ▼. tu 
rested in their hands. The liberal treatment "^^^^^ 
therefore which Dionysius found, on first tak<» 
ing his residence there^ may reflect some credit 
on Timoleon himself. By the Corinthians, an<i 
l»y others resorting to that central city, thf 
great emporium of the nation, the seat of the 
Isthmian games, Dionysius was treated with 
•uch considerations that he appears* to have been 
the most dbtinguished person of Corinth ai^4 
of Greece. This however excited a jealousjf 
that threatened his safety : he found it prudeu^ 
to avoid the attentions of considerable men ; 
ft&d» whether led more by considerations of 
expediency, or by his natural disposition, he is 
•aid to have affected low company, ami frivo- 
lous or djdwlutfr amuseme«t|, with a carelesd- 

V 3 ness 
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CHAP, ness about serious concerns. But Plutarch 
xxxuL himself has had the candor to avow that many 
anecdotes preserved of him, marked a manly 
firmness under misfortune. He has even re- 
piut.v.Ti- ported several, which show very illiberal beha- 
vior toward him, and much good temper, good 
sense, and ready wit in his manner of meeting it. 
But all did not suffice for obtaining justice from 
the Sy racusan govemmentor permanence of pro- 
tection from the Corinthian. Whether still under 
Ttmoleon, or not till after his death, the stipu- 
lated remittances to Dionvsius ceased, and his 
cic. TuK. consequent distress is said to have driven him to 
^'^' seek his livelihood by the occupation of a 

schoolmaster; for which probably both bis lit- 
terary acquirements and his superior manners 
\ gave him advantages. At one time he was 
compelled to fly from Corinth. By birth a ci- 
tizen of Athens, the privilege having been 
given to his father, as we have before observed, 
ipiit.Phi- for himself and all his posterity^ the state of 
Dcmoiih. t^^ Athenian government however was not 
p-^«^ such as to invite him, and he preferred retiring 
to the less polished regions of Epirus. 

It is difficult to judge what credit is due to 
Plutarch's mention of the fate of the women of 
the family. It was in the way of dcmocratical 
party-spirit, among the Greeks, to glory in the 
most diabolical revenge against an adverse 
faction ; and this spirit was cherished among 
philosophers under the Roman empire, appa- 
rently with the same view with which it was 
adopted by the French philosophers of the pre- 
sent 
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sent age, who have, in truth, been in almost 
everything copiers, tho in atrocity they have 
atieast equalled or perhaps outdone their mas- 
ters'***. It has been in this spirit that Plutarch 
has held out, ostentatiously? the punishment 
which the younger Dionysius suffered, in the 
calamities of his family, living to see the death 
of his wife and all his children. The manner piut. v. tu 
in which his sons perished is not said. The ^^-9^^^ 
treatment of his wife and daughters, mercifully 
concluded by drowning them, appears to have 
resembled that which the unfortunate daughter 
of Hermocrates had suffered, many years be- 
fore, from the same party. The story is related 
with so much complacency, by the moral phi- 
losopher, that we are left only to hope his favo- 
rite hero, Timoleoh, was not implicated in the 
atrocious wickedness. It was, probably, when Anstot-Po- 
t he family of Dionysius were obliged to fly ^^A-s-cj- 
from Locri, that the destruction fell upon 
that city, which we find obscurely mentioned 
by Aristotle. 

Timoleon's history has assuredly deserved to 
be better known ; and the account of such a 

■^ This spirit seems to have been early caught, on the 
revival of letters, by some of those learned men, far more on 
the continent than in our iland, who undertook the translation 
of the Greek authors ; and it has led them often to outgo 
their originals in violence of expression, and to prefer the 
most injurious sense of every dubious phrase. Thus Plu- 
tarch's, *A f ivfm(t TVfetPvZf (e AiQ9va*o^) iTf twaBtw ^rff^«Ao^i»of 9 
is rendered by Rhodoman and Wesseling, Hie sceUra sua 
svperavit calamitaiibus. Those translators cannot but have 
Jcnown that rvfo^vuw does not necessarily imply any sctUra^ 
-and the context would rather imply reference to the splendor 
of the first years of his reign or administration. 

u 4 cotem- 
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CHAP, coteinporary as Timoeus, however partial, could 
^^^^"- not but have been of high value. Of Dion* 
who, in the geographer's phfase, set all at vari-? 
ance M^ith all, we should perhaps little desire 
to know more ; nor indeed of Timoleon for his 
M'orks of destruction, which have been so much 
the subject of panegyric. BiTt we want infor- 
mation how, through a revolution so violent 
and so complete, he produced a prosperity and 
lasting quiet, of which examples, in all history 
rare, occur, among thd Grecian republics, aU 
most only under the administration of Sicilian 
chiefs, and those mostly described by the title 
of tyrants. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Affairs of Macedonia, from the Reiga 
of Perdiccas Son of Al£;kakd£r, to the 
Establishment of Philip Son of Amtkta9. 



SECTION h 

Macedonian Constiiuiion, " Macedonian Territory. State of 
Macedonia under Perdiccas Son of Alexander. Splendid 
and beneficial Reign of Archelaus Son of Perdiccas. 

ff 

WHILE among the numerous states, of sect* 
Greece, and their extensive colonies, i. 
security for civil freedom had been vainly ^"^"v^^/ 
sought in various forms of republics, and per- 
manence of public strength had equally failed 
in experimejit of various .systems of confede- 
racy, there remained, on the northern border, a 
people of Grecian race, who held yet their he- 
reditary monarchy, transmitted from' the heroic 
ages. This, as we have K^n formerly, in treat- cii.*.t.^. 
ing of the times described by Homer, was a 
limited monarchy, bearing a striking resem- 
blance to the antient constitution of England, 
and, in his age, prevailing throughout Greece. 
Of the countries which preserved- this constitu- 
tion, the principal in extent and power, and the 
piost known to us, was the kingdom of Mace- 
donia ; whose affairs, for their implication with 
ibdse of the leading republics^ have already 

occurred 
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CH AF. occurred for frequent mention "^ According 
xxxiv. ^Q |.jjg concurring testimony of antient writers, 
Po»>'i>. L 5. who have treated of Macedonia, the king was 
5irrhn.de suprcmc, but not dcspotic. The chief object 
f*f*;^*!^' of his office, as in the English constitution, was 
Q.curt.1.6. t^ be conservator of the |>eacc of his kingdom ; 
Locian. for which great purpose he was vested with the 
JkPbiL first military and the first judicial authority; 
he commatided the army, and he presided over 
the administration of justice. But he was to 
command and to judge according to established 
laws. He had no legislative authority but in 
concurrence with the assembled people; and 
condemnation, and the decision of all more 
important causes, rested with popvilar tribu* 
nals; in which, as among our forefathers, in 
what thence bears yet the title of the King's 
Bench, the king presided in person, but the 
court gave judgement. Even in military juris- 
diction his authority contin4ied to be limited, 
even to the latest, times of the monarchy*"^. 
Thus far our information is positive and clear. 
What we want farther to know is, what was the 
composition of the Macedonian people; whe- 

'°* The principal passages, in the foregoing history, relat- 
ing to Macedonia, occnr in ch. 1. s. 1 & 2. ch. 6. s. 3. ch. 7. 
8.3. ch. 8. 8. 2^5. ch. 9. 8.1. ch. 13. 8.4. ch. 14. 8.3. 
ch. 15. 8.3. ch. 16. 8.2,4,5,6. ch.36. s. 2,3,4. 

"^ De capital! bus rebus, vetusto Macedonum modo, in^ 
quirebatexercltus^ in pace erat vulgi. Nihil potestas regutn 
valebat nisi prins valuisset anctoritns. Q. Curt. 1. 6. c. 8. 

XloiMA^o9M9 oifx^^^i ^f tTiAt(r«y. Arr. de Exp. Alex* 1. 4. p. $6. D. 
A very remarkable instance of the restriction upon the 
military jurisdiction of the Macedonian kings is ceiated by 
Wybius, b.5. p. 375. 

ther 
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Iher there was any distinction between one 
part and another, in the injoyment of rights, 
and participation of power ;. and, what is not a 
little important in the estimate of any consti- 
tution of those times, what proportion the num- 
ber of those who had civil rights bore to that 
of those who had none, or next to none, the 
slaves. The silence of authors however, con-' 
cerning these matters, especially in accounts of 
civil wars in Macedonia, indicates that the 
Macedonian government was little disturbed 
with those pretensions to oligarchal privilege 
on one side, and to democratical despotism on 
the other, of which we have been observing the 
evils among the republics ; in some of which, 
as Lacedaemon and the Thessalian cities, honor 
and office were arrogated exclusively to a few 
families, in others, as Athens and Argos, the 
poor oppressed the wealthy, and in all a divi- 
sion of interests subsisted, frequently inter- 
rupting the public peace, and always threatening 
the public safety. How the gradation of rank, 
necessafy in numerous societies, was arranged, 
we are not informed, but equal law for all free- 
men appears to have been, as in our common 
law, or Anglosaxon constitution, the first 
principle of jthe Macedonian government ''^ ; 
whence it has been observed that the Macedo- 
nians were freer in their kingdom than the 



■•' JElc, man 17 Folcpih«ef pyn«, jc earime je cafcij. 
This has been noticed in note 6 of the first section of tho 
fourth chapter of this History. 

Greeks 
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CKAP; Greeks iu tlicir republics '•^, Time thea, jnot 
meerly a destroyer, but oftea an improver of 
human institutions, brought them an acjvan- 
tage which seems hardly yet, in Homer's age^ 
to have gained steddy footing anywhere. Thai 
popular attac hment to the constitution and tp 
the reigning family, the firmest support of 
political arrangement, the most discouraging 
check to adventure in revolution, was esta^ 
blished among the Macedonians. The rule^ 
pf succ^&ision to tlie throne, indeed, unfortu- 
nately ren^ained so far defective, as in England 
befo?e tjie wars of tlie Roses, that, within the 
reigning f^^ifpily, competition would often arise, 
and produce civil war. Yet civil war, calami* 
tous everywhere and always, appears howevef 
to have been of a less atrocious temper aipong 
the Macedoniansj, in the struggle for a crovD. 
than among the republican Greeks, in the con^ 
test for democratical, oligarchal, or tyrannical 
sway. Half a people banished or massacred 
are circumstances at least not reported in Ma* 
cedonian history. Against the constitution^ 
and against the rights of the royal familyt a^ 
the keystone of tlie constitution, the salutary 
prejudice3 of the peopl,e, the growth qf ag^s^ 
would allow no competition, 

' *^ I have observed Arrian quoted for tJkis* I think th% 
observation just, but not exactly Arrian's, who, tho superior 
to most of the Grecian writers under the Roman empire, was 
not intirely free fsom their conponoQiprejudice in.bvor of that 
licentiousness of the republic's, whence thfirs watUKM'apoimr 
to do ill than security in doing v£lL ' 

Nor 
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Nor was this steddier form of free govern* 
ment the only advantage of the Macedonians 
over their southern neighbors. In extent of ter- 
ritory the Macedonian kingdom far exceeded 
any of the republican states, aVid it exceeded 
most of them in proportional extent of level 
country and valuable soil. Its frontier indeed, 
itxcept where verging toward the sea, was of 
lofty and rugged mountains, but the interior 
was mostly champain. As then the natural 
division of Greece, by highlands and gulphs, ^ 
into small portions of difficult acctss, had con* 
tributed much to its political division into ver^ 
small states, so the freedom from such hindrance 
of communication in Macedonia, had pro- 
duced, and gave facility for maintaining, the 
union of such an extent of fruitful territory 
under one government. 

These advantages however were not unat- 
tended with balancing evils. The Macedonian^ 
were unfortunate in their continental situation, 
nearly surrounded by powerful hords of thd 
fiercest and .most incorrigible barbarians. IF 
actual warfare was sometimes interijiitted, yet 
the danger of it was unceasing.. Nearly ex* 
eluded then from the Sfea, their communication 
with the more polished parts of the world was 
limited and precarious. Nevertheless the Ma- 
cedonians appear to have been not ruder than 
many of the re{>ublicaii Greeks, the Dorians^, 
the JLocrians, perhaps the Arcadians; and no 
account show» them to barbarous as Thucy- TbucyA 
slides has described the ^totians^ Under thd ^ ^ 

first 
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CHAP, first Amyntas, when Darius invaded Europe, 
^^^\ ^hc Macedonian kingdom, tho unable to with- 
ch. 15.1.6. stand the vast force of the Persian empire, ap- 
toiy.*" **" pears to have attracted consideration from the ' 
Persian commanders, as a civilized country,, of 
Herod. 1. 5, some importance among the powers of the age ; 
and this was increased under his son, the first 
Alexander, after the great defeat of the Persian 
army near Platsa. In the Peloponnesian war 
the second Petdiccas, son of Alexander, seems 
to have maintained its former consequence. 
Afterward, in the heat of party contest among 
the republics, the foul language of democrat!* 
cal debate would sometimes stigmatize the 
Macedonians with the name of barbarians. 
, But this is not found from any others. Among 
the Greek historians their Grecian blood has 
been universally acknowleged. Their speech 
was certainly Grecian, their manners were Gre- 
cian, their religion Vas Grecian; with differ- 
ences, as far as tbey are reported to us, not 
greater than existed among the different re- 
publics '•'. 

But a practice, apparently originating in the 
purpose of obviating an immediate difficulty, 
contributed much to disturb and weaken the 



. '^ We find Isocratis putting the Macedonian name is 
marked opposition to the barbarian, and the title of king of 
Macedonia, in equally marked opposition to the titles, of ty- 
rant, and despot : 'A^c/»t«« ry M^tuHfvf 0aai^?, xml Aiovvo^ 

^^gyi*- P- ^5^- (• I* ^^* Auger. And this was when the king 
of Macedonia was allied with the enemies of Athens, to op- 
pose purposes which the orator desired to promote* 

Mace- 
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Macedonian kingdom. It was usual to pro- 
vide for the younger sons of the reigning 
family, by committing frontier provinces to 
their government; wheYe their situation resem- 
bled that of the lords marchers of the feudal 
times in western Kurope. The revenue of thp 
province supported the dignity, of the honor- 
able but troublesome and dangerous office. 
The employment was worthy of the high rank 
of those employed, and suited the temper of ?i 
martial age. Nor was it probably without its 
advantages to the state ; the frontier territory 
being so defended, the interior rested in peace. 
But, in progress of ages, the multiplication of 
these appanages, M'hich seem to have been ge- 
nerally hereditary, might reduce the kingdom 
to weakness and insignificancy ; so that it 
would be no longer able either to resist forein 
enemies or controul its own vassals. Accord- 
ingly we find, from this source, jarring interests 
arising, which not only produced troubles 
within the kingdom, but afforded opportunity 
and even invitation for the interference of fi> 
rein powers. We have seen one of the subor- ch.i5.t.«. 
dinate princes,. Amy ntas, son of Philip, becomr o^^^"****** 
ing an instrument in the hands of the great 
monarch of Thrace, Sitalces, for overthrowing 
the supreme government of Macedonia; and • 
wc have seen the leading Grecian republics, 
.Athens and Lacedgemon, by turns forming 
.connection with thd^cpfinces for nearly the 
same purpose. It seems therefore to have been 

a wisei 
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CHAP. '^ ^i^c policy of Perdiccas son of Alexatidfefi 
3txxiv. after having baffled the violence of the Thra-- 
cian monarch, to reunite those several princi'- 
palities with the kingdom, or bring them under 
a just subordination* In the prosecution of 
tliis reasonable purpose, he is said indeed, not 
to have been duly scrupulous of foul means. 
The measures by which he acquired the terri- 
tory which had been the appanage of his bro- 
ther Alcetas, if we should believe the story tol3 
ritt Got- ^y Plato, were highly nefarious. But in Plato's 
«^ time, books being rare, and authentic history 

little extensively known, if a statement of facts 
was wanted for illustration of moral or political 
argument among philosophers, any report was 
taken, and whether considered as true or sup- 
posed, it equally served the purpose. It is 
therefore necessary to be careful how we take 
reports, so stated, as intended by the authors 
themselves to be taken for historical truths. 
The character of Perdiccas, however, as repre* 
$ented by Thucydides, is not pure. But in hig 
purpose of reiiniting ih6 severed princi|>alitieslj 
being thwarted by the ready interference, 
sometimes of Lacedasmon, sometimes of Athene, 
^** sometimes of Thrace, his success seems not to 

B.C. 414. ijj^yg been complete. Nevertheless his a^mi-* 
01*91. 3. * , J 

nistration was evidently altogether able, and^ 

tho of various fortune, as of doubtful charac* 

"^ The vutbority on which tUt dat6 \ti attdgiled f6r tlM 
Bccessloa oC Archdaut will b« mtBtioiifd in a foUowing 
tiotc 

tcr, 
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ter, yet/ at his death which happened about the 
time of the defeat and destruction of the 
Athenian fleet and army under Nicias and 
Demosthenes in i^icily, he appears to have 
left his kingdom altogether improved to his 
son Archelaus. 

. It appears very uncertain what credit, or 
whether any, may be due to report which appa« 
rently had currency many years after in Athens^ 
of the illegitimacy of this prince's birth, and 
of the crimes by which he acquired or secured 
the throne. Thucydides. his cotemporary, thwti 
likely beyond others among the Greeks to i-*-c. loo. 
know Macedonia, .calls him son of Perdiccas, 
without mentioning illegitimacy, and speaks of 
him as the immediate successor, without any 
intimation of interfering pretensions. In a 
short summary then of his actions, he ranks 
him effectually with the most illustrious 
princes. Archelaus son of Perdiccas, he says, 
raised most of the present fortifications of the 
kingdom : he formed strait roads, and he im^ 
proved the military establishment, . providing 
horses, heavy armour, and whatever else mili- 
tary use might require, more than all the eight 

kings his predecessors "\ 

In 

"• la Plato^s dialogue, intitled Gorgios, one of the i&terlo* 
Ctttors meotions Archelaus, kin^ of Macedonia^ as the illegi- 
timate son of t'erdiccad, and as having acquired the crown by 
the murder of the proper heir, the legitimate son of their com- 
mon father. Athenastis has considered this as scandal, to 
which he says Plato was addicted. It is however likely 
•nough that a story of this kind was current in Athens, and 
Pkto appears to have introduced it in his dialogue meerly for 

Vol. VII, X i^^^ 
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CHAP. In the actual circumstances of Macedonia ^ 
^xxiv.^ ^^ imprdvcd military was perhaps the first 
thing necessary toward all other improvement. 
The Macedonians, like the republican Greeks, 
were all soldiers ; for so the ever-threatening 
pressure of hostilities around required : but 
they did nol live like the republicans, especially 
the democratical republicans, crowded in town8» 
leaving the country to their predial slaves. 
Confident in unanimity, all r^ks having an 
interest in the maintenance of the constitution, 
as well as in the defence of the country, they 
resided on their estates; and, having littl^ 
commerce, their towns were small and mostly 
unfortified. But the irruption of the overbear* 
Ch.i3.s.4. ing force under Sitalces, during the reign of 
PerdiccasC, had made them feel their error, or 
perhaps rather the misfortune of their conti- 
nental situation. Unable either to withstand 
his numbers in the field, or to defend their un- 
walled towns, they had beeu; compelled, as we 
have seen, to abandola their less moveable pro- 
perty, and seek shelter in their woods and marshes. 
The measures of Archelaus, possibly not un- 
productive of following evil, seem to have 
been, at the time, in an extraofdinary degree 
effectual for their important object^ tHe secu* 

rity 

illustration of moral argument, by supposed facts, which, 
vhcther.tnie or feigned, would equally answer the purpose of 
illustration. What credit therefore Plato himself eave to the 
story, which has a mixture of the ridiculous with the shock* 
ing, does not appear ; but, on the other hand, in the same dia- 
logue it is clearly indicated that Archelaus left behind him the 
reputation of a poweriul,.&rtiuifttej xich, aad Uberal prince* 
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rfly and quiet of the cbuntry. In a turbulent 
age, he found means so to obviate war as to 
maintain peace with dignity* With the Athe- 
nian democracy indeed, the common disturber 
of states, as it is. called by the great Athenian Thucyd. 
historian, he could not avoid hostilities. The ^^'^''^ 
Athenians excited the people of Pydna, a Ma- 
cedonian seaport, to rebellion, and supported B.C. 410. 
them in it. Archelaus did not then hesitate Siod.*i.V3, 
to use the force he had prepared ; . and he was *• ^' 
successful: he vindicated his kingdom's rights, 
and he seems to have pushed the purpose of 
arms no farther. 

The policy then, by which he proposed to ^ 
secure to Macedonia so valuable a possession as 
its only seaport, will deserve notice* We have 
had occasion formerly to observe how very 
commonly, in early times, the dangers of mari- 
time situation drove habitation to some dis- 
tance from the seashore. But spots which the 
peaceful tillers of the soil would avoid, seafar- 
ing adventurers would often in preference 
covet. Hence the Macedonian and Thraciaa 
shores became occupied by Grecian colonies, 
established, perhaps many, with little violence, 
and some, tho not quite in the spirit of Penn's 
sfettlement in America, yet possibly without 
any violence. Peninsulas especially, hazardous 
possessions for the husbandman, unless pro- 
tected by a government possessing a powerful 
navy, were peculiarly convenient for men ad- 
dicted to piracy or commerce. Thus the 
Thraciau Chersonese and the Chalcidic penin-« 

X 2 sulas 
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CHAP, sulas became early Grecian land. The settlers 
^xxiv^ ^jjQ emigrated with Perdiccas from Argos to 
Macedonia would probably carry with them 
some seafaring disposition, which would how- 
ever be likely to be lost anion s^r their progeny, 
led by the circumstances of tlieir new country 
011.13.1.4. to , establish themselves within land. Such. 

ot ibis Hist* . 

even so late as the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, was the supei ihiity of fruitful soil 
within the Macedonian chiminion, that the 
prince then reigfling, ftrdiccas son of Alexan- 
der, could furnish settlements for the whole 
population of several Grecian towns of the 
Chalcidic peninsulas, emigrating at once to 
avoid the oppression of the imperial democracy 
of Athens. The Macedonians therefore, in- 
vited by the ample opportunities and better 
security of inland situation, appear to have 
neglected the coast, and become almost intirely 
a nation of hunters and husbandmen. The 
widely differing pursuits and mode of life then 
of the inland and the coastmen, led to a dif- 
ference in habits, in character, and in personal 
interests, which produced a disposition to se* 
paration and even opposition in political con- 
cerns. The inlanders lived scattered in villages,* 
subsisting from the produce of their lands, 
warmly attached to their homes, to their coun- 
try,' to its constitution of government, which 
insured their private property and their public 
strength, and, for the sake of thes6^ if for no- 
thing else, to one-another. The coasters, on 
the contrary, tiadcrs and navigators, assenibled 

in 
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in towns, anxious for fortifications that might 
afford security for collected stores, careless 
otherwise of territory, even for subsistence 
looking to commerce or piracy, averse to con- 
nection with any controi;iling government, 
ready for communication with all the world, 
and little attached to any country. 

Such a people, so differing- from th^ rest of 
the Macedonians, the Pydnaeans appear to 
have been. Archelaus therefore, when, after 
their rebellion, he had reduced them to submis- 
sion, was aware of the difficulty of assuring 
their loyalty .to the Macedonian government. 
The policy of the Athenian republic, to obviate 
revolt among its subject towns, often denied 
them the fortifications requisite for defence 
against the ordinary dangers of maritime or 
any limitary situation. The resource oi^ Ar- 
chelaus, violent it might appear now, but for 
his age, mild and liberal, was to remove the 
town to the distance of two miles from the 
shore. There it might be controuled in rebel- 
lious purposes by loyal armies, and not readily 
assisted by forein fleets. Its conveniencies for 
trade would be somewhat lessened ;- but they 
might still at least equal those of Athens, Me- 
gara, Cdrinth, Argos, and most of the old ma- 
ritime towns of Greece, placed, originally for 
security, at a greater distance from the shore, 
and yet found capable of florishing by com- 
merce"*. 

But 

*■* The urgeney, formerly, to avoid maritiQie situation on 
accoant of piracy, is strongly marked even in the circunw 
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CHAP. But with talents for war, and a mind capable i; 

^xxiv.^ Qf jjjg necessarj' exertion, the delight of Ayche- V;^ 
laus, fortunately for his people, was in the arts 
of peace. He had the just discernment to be 
aware that his kingdom wanted internal im- 
provement far more than increase of territory. 
Nor is it little that is implied in the cotem- • 
porary historian's concise information, * that 

La.c.ioa * he formed strait roads/ Till assured of 
ability, to defy invasion, through a military 
force prepared with attachment to the govern- 
ment and country, as well as with discipline^ 
no prudent ruler of a country, situated like 
Macedonia, would make roads. But security 
being provided and roads formed, improve* 
xnents in agriculture, in commerce, in civiliza- 
tion, in provincial administration, aind in the 
, general comforts of the people, would readily 
follow. Silent however about these, antient 
writers have nevertheless reported what still 

goes 

stances of the English shores. All the existing towns on tht 
coast of Hampshire and the lie of Wight are, comparatively, 
of recent origin. Mot one contains the mother-church, or 
gvcs name to the parish. Portsmouth is in the parish of 
Kingston, in the middle of Portsea iland, where remains th« 
church, deserted by its town. With circumstances nearly 
similar, Gosport is the parish of Alverstoke, Lymington of 
Bolder, Y^n mouth of Freshwater, Newtown of Calbom, and 
Cowes of North wood, or rather of Carisbrook, the mother- 
church of Northwo«d. The Cinq Ports may seem some ex- 
ception: their maritime strength indeed would assist for 
. their security ; but old Winchelsea alone of them seems to 
have trusted in its strength of hands : Hastings and Dover 
depended on the protection of their castles. Even at Ply* 
mouth, the very superior situation of the present Docktown, 
and the harbour of the Tamar, were neglected for the sake 
/of better safety, some way up the narrewer water of th« 
Plyau 
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goes filrther to imply them. Archelaus was se- 
duigus to dispel ignorance and rudeness^ and 
promote science and the fine arts among his 
people. He was the greatest patron in his age 
of the learned and ingenious, whom he invited 
from all parts of Greece. It cannot but be 
creditable to him to have invited Socrates, tho 
the philosopher's refusal, recorded by Aristotle, Arift.Rhet. 
has been taken by declamatory writers under ^' *' ^ *^ 
the Roman empire, as ground of sarcasm against 
him. The invitation however which Socrates, 
for the sake of his fellowcitizens, whose in- 
struction he had undertaken as a sacred duty, 
not without foresight of their ingratitude, re* 
fused> Euripides, the friend whom he is said 
most to have esteemed, thought not unfit to 
accept £urrpides lived long at the Macedo- 
nian court ; which, by the assemblage of talents 
there, as well as by the security injoyed under 
tt well-administered free government, seems to 
have been the most desirable residence, for 
men of leisure^ anywhere to be found in that 
age. 

In the great deficiency of histpry concern- 
ing this interesting reign, iElian s anecdotes 
will have value ; and the more, because his pur-* 
pose h^s not been the eulogy which they effec- 
tually involve. He informs us that the cele- yEiijni.vir, 
bnted psunter Zeuxis, was among the artists c!*i7.* ^ 
•entertained at the Macedonian court ; and that 
his works, adorning the royal residence, form- 
ed an inducement contributing not a little to 
X)ccasion the great resort of strangers, in the 

X 4 reign 
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CHAP, reign of Archelaus, to the capital of Macedonia. 
XXXIV. jj. appears to have been in the same spirit yith 
which he entertained Euripides and Zeuxis in 
his court, that Archelaus instituted games, in 
Diod. 1. 17* imitation of those of southern Greece; ihe 
**'^' Pythian rather than the Olympian, but ap- 
parently an improvement on both. Dedicating 
them to the Muses, he chose for their cele- 
bration the town of Dium in Pieria, the pro* 
vincc to which the old Grecian mythology 
assigned the birth and principal residence of 
the Muses. These games were called Olympian, 
perhaps from the neighboring mountains of 
Olympus, held equally the seat of the Muses 
and of Jupiter. The administration must have 
been able that, in such a kingdom as Mace- 
donia, could provide funds for all that Arcbe- 
laus, within a short reign, accpmplished ; for- 
tifying towns ; greatly improving the military ; 
repelling, when occasion required, but mostly 
deterring hostilities, and thus maintaining 
peace with advantage and dignity; forming 
roads; promoting litterature, science and arts; 
and all so as^to give eminence and celebrity to 
Macedonia, among the Greeks of the time of 
Thucydides and Socrates. 

Sut, indowed as he was with great and valu-' 
able qualities, Archelaus remains accused, on 
t^i^^^ high authority, of giving way to strong and 
«• *•• vicious passions, which brought him to an un- 
timely end. Report indeed was transmitted, 
Diod. 1. 14. which Diodorus adopted, that he died of a 
••37- wound accidently received in hunting. But 

Aristotle^ 
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Aristotle^ to whom the best opportunities, 
which the next generation could ttirhish, must . 
have been open, speaks of a conspiracy as un- 
doubted, tho the occasion and manner were 
so variously related, as usual of that dark kind 
of transaction, that he was unable to fix his 
belief of them. All that remains ascertained 
is, that Archelaus, after a short but most bene- ^- C. 
ficial reign, was cut off, in the vigor of his 0L95. 
age> by a violent death. 
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JXspvted Succession and civil War. Jcquisition oftheThrone 
by AmyntaSj Son of Philip. Bardylis Prince of Illyria* 
Hereditary Interest of the Macedonian Royal Family m 
Thessaly. Revival of the Olynthian Confederacy* Antient 
Connection of Macedonia with Athens revived and improved* 
Grecian Princes of Lyncestis. 

Under the administration of four successive 
able princes, the Macedonian kingdom had 
acquired a consistency, and under the last of 
them, with great increase of internal strength, 
a polish, that might have given it splendor in 
the leading situation to which it was rising in 
the civilized world. Archelaus seems to have 

• Our copies of Diodonis, at it has been well observed 1>7 
the critics, are evidently corrupted in regard to the number 
of years, only seven, assigned to the reign of Archelaus; for 
the historian mentions Arclielaus as kiug when ingaged in 
war with the Pydnseans supported by the Athenians, in the 
tenth year before that of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, to whicli 
be ascribes his death. Prideaux and Dodwell have agreed ia 
fixing upon the t^rm of fourteen years as probably about the 
extefit of his reign ; and Wesseling assents to this conjecture^ 
which| unable to mend| I have adopted, 

prepared 
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prepared it for producing its o\yn historians, 
when his death gave occasion for troubles and 
confusion, in which all history of the country 
was nearly overwhelmed, his own reputation, 
and even his birth thrown into doubt and ob- 
scurity, and the succession itself of princes 
after him, when the restored and increased 
splendor of the monarchy excited new curiosity 
about it, no longer to be exactly ascertained. 

Orestes, son of Archelaus, was an infant when 
his father perished. The confusion however 
on the occasion, wa$ not such as immediately 
to disturb the succession. But while JEropus, 
one of the royal family, claimed the regency, 
Craterus, favorite of the late king, and author, 
whether by design or accident, of his death, 
assumed it. Within four days Craterus was 
killed, and the unfortunate boy Orestes did 
not long survive. -flEropus, accused, by report, 
of his murder, ascended the throne, but little 
to injoy it. During four years who really held 
the sovereinty remains unascertained ; and in- 
deed it seems probable that the country was 
rather divided between several competitors 
than, during any part of that time, intirely go- 
verned by any one prince. In th^ fifth year, 
at length, Pausanias, of another branch of the 
royal family, had so far overborne the rest, as 
to be generally acknowledged soverein". 
. During these txoubles of the Macedonian 



'* The cnrioat reader may find, in Wesseling's Diodorus^ 
two good notes, and in Bayle, art. Archelaus, a third, on tfajd 
tmccrtaintits of this gart of Macedonian history. 

kingdom^ 
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JciDgdotny the Upper Macedonian principalities, 
under the government of Derdas, and Amyn- 
tas, tho probably in some degree affected, deem 
to have been preserved from any violent con- 
vulsion. Amyntas, who, after being dispos- 
sessed by the king his un/le, Perdiccas, as we 
have formerly seen, had, under the patronage 
of Sitalces king of Thrace, not only recovered 
his principality, but contended with his uncle Ch.i3.s.4^ 
for the kingdom, with fairer pretension now B.C. 394. 
asserted his claim asrainst Pausanias ; who, after 2!* ?^ ^\ 
a precarious reign of scarcely a year, was assas- «• *9- 
sinated. Report of the party adverse to Amyn- 
tas would of course impute to him participa- 
tion, at least, in the crime. All that seems 
ascertained is that, in consequence of it, he 
became king of Macedonia, nearly about the 
time of the successes of Agesilaus • king of 
Lacedasmon in Asia. 

Would Amyntas. have been contented to 
have held his mountain-principality in secure 
peace, it was probably little in his power; and 
yet the change to the more splendid situation, 
at the head of the Macedonian kingdom, was 
only from smaller to greater troubles. Pre- 
tenders to the crown remained, holdino^, in i>tod.t,i4. 
parts of the country, considerable interest 
among the people. None indeed was able by 
himself to assert his own cause, but there were 
neighboring powers, whose ambition to rapa- 
city were ready to profit from the distractions 
of Macedonia. On its western border the 

IllyrianSj 
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CHAP. Illyrians, in manners and character much n* 
xxxiv.^ sembHng the Thracians,. tho apparently of dif- 
ferent race and language, had been brought 
more than formerly to union under ot)e domi- 
nion, by the power and popularity of a chief 
named Bardylis. Venerated for his couras^e, 
L^ activity, and military talents, Bardylis is said 

to have extended his power &nd influence still 
more by his discovery of the value of a maxim, . 
before little known among the Illyrians, and 
not always duly estimated among the Greeks, 
that honesty is the best policy ; he was famous 
for his equitable division of plunder taken by 
B.C.393. his armies of robbers. By his military force, 
Diod.L^. and his fair reputation together, he had united 
^^ under his authority all the Illyrian clans, so 
that he was become a very formidable poten- 
tate. While this new power thus grew on the 
west of Macedonia, the Olynthian confederacy, 
Sy^HisL ^^ which we have seen formerly the rise and 
the fall, by its alluring policy, still more than 
its military force, pressed the eastern. On that 
side, the richest of the Macedonian territory, 
and the readiest for maritime communication, 
were all its principal towns. Whether the po- 
licy of Archelaus, in fortifying these, led tp 
the dismemberment of Macedonia, which fol- 
■ lowed, the defective relics of its history will 
not inable^ us to say, farther than that it seems 
probable. While then Bardylis, avowing himself 
the protector of Argsus, one of the pretended 
princes, invaded and ravaged the country on 

' the 
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the western side, many principal towns, on the 
eastern, renounced their connection with the 
Macedonian kingdom, to become members of xcn.HeL 
the Olynthian confederacy. If, indeed, we ;/,'i. 
may trust Diodorus, this was not wholly with- piod. 1. 14. 
out the consent of Amy ntas ; who rather chose *•'*• 
that his people should owe protection to the 
Olynthians, than become subjects to his rivaf, 
or to the Illyrian prince. .Unable, however, 
under all the circumstances pressing on him, 
to maintain himself in Macedonia, he with- 
drew into Thessaly. 

Between the wealthy aristocracy, which 
mostly governed that fruitful country, and tlie 
Macedonian kings, we have seen connection ch. i« t. e. 
qld and hereditary. One numerous and power- HeJlkL u^. 
ful family^ the Alevads, a name said to be dc- ^j^^ ^ ^^ 
rived from a king of the country, their reputed 
ancestor, was bound to the Macedonian royal 
family through the prejudice of connection by 
blood, claiming the honor of a common de- - 
scent from Hercules. The frequent exercise 
of hospitality, to which the right ou both sides 
was also esteemed hereditary and sacred, up- 
held and made efficacious this prejudice of 
kindred, real, or imaginary. The Thessalian 
nobles were frequently entertained at the Mace- 
donian court, not without some claim of right 
to be entertained there ; and they esteemed it 
equally a duty and a privilege to entertain thft 
Macedonian kings whenever they might visit 
Thessaly, Under these circumstances, no 
struggle of faction ia Thessaly could be indif- 
ferent 
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CHAP, fcrent to the Macedonian princes, nor any cott- 
^yj^'i tcntion for the Macedonian throne to the great 
families of Thessaly, Teeming with inconve- 
nience as such connection might be to govern- 
ments capable, by their own consistency, and 
the force of the country under them, of main- 
taining complete independence, yet for narrow 
territories, with defective constitutions, divi- 
«ons of one people under diflferent govern- 
ments, rather than distinct nations, such might 
be the need of the advantages that they might 
overbalance the evil. 

Whether Amyntas was considered, by the 
Thessalian nobility, as the truer representative 
of the Macedonian branch of the family of 
their common great ancestor, Hercules, or, in 
his mountain-principality, he had better culti- 
vated the connection, he found favor among 
them, such as to incourage him to attempt the 
•recovery of hia kingdom. Probably he relied 
also upon assistance from his kinsman Derdaa 
prince of Elymia, a brave and active soldier* 
Diod. 1. 24. always upon friendly terms with him. The 
til'.c.%, difijculty seems to have been to obviate oppo- 
sition from the Illyrian prince, whose acqui- 
escence was however purchased. Argaeus, thus 
deserted by the protector to whom he owed 
his throne, was conipelled to fly, and Amyntas 
became again soverein of Macedonia. 

fiut the richest and most populous part of 
. his kingdom, the eastern towns and their culti- 
vated territories, far more valuable than many 
times the extent of iU-inbabited lands of the. 

interior^ 
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interior, was still held by the Olynthian con- sect. 
federacy. He demanded its restitution, the ^, "• y 
historian says, according to compact. But the Diod.L 14. 
Olynthians, already risen to that power, which **^*' 
Xenophon has described as alarming to all ch.a6.i.a.^ 
southern Greece, far from disposed to restore 
acquisitions, were bent only upon aggrandize- 
ment. Not only refusing therefore to surren- 
der anything', but prosecuting still zealously 
their plan of association, and supporting every- 
where political intrigue with military force, 
they gained Pella, the largest town of Mace- 
donia ; and Amyntas, as Xenophon intimates, 
was again in danger of losing his kingdom. 

It was an unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, that made the overthrow of the 
most liberal and advantageous system of re- 
publican government, yet seen in Greece, ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the last relics of 
the patriarchal constitution, the balanced mo- 
narchy of the heroic ages. Tlie Lacedaimo- 
nians, for so much Xenophon indicates, would 
hardly have undertaken the war against Olyn- 
thus without assurancd'of cooperation from the 
Macedonian princes ; and, without that coope- 
ration, would have been little likely to have 
succeeded in it. The Macedonian forces, which 
joined them, werq commanded by the prince 
of Elymia, Derdas, who, as we have formerly ch.2«.f.4- 
seen, at the head of the cavalry, did important 
service. On the in&uing dissolution of the 
Olynthian' confederacy, the Macedonian kingr 
liom recovered all its towns. Whether then 

better 
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CHAP, fcctter to assure the controul of the general 
v^-f- . ^ ' g^vernment'of the country over them, or nieer- 
ly for a more advantageous situation, readier 
for communication with the sea, and through 
it, with all the more polished countries of the 
fccerpt. age, Amyntas moved the seat of government 
f-jjoT ^"^^"^ Edessa or iEgae, where it had subsisted 
from the foundation of the monarchy, toPella, 
which was thenceforward the capital of Ma- 
cedonia. 

It is almost only when, as in thfe Olynthian 
war, the affairs of Macedonia and of Olynthus 
have been implicated with those of the leading 
Grecian republics, that we gain any informa* 
tion about them. From the dissolution of the 
Olynthian/ confederacy, therefore, till some 
time after the battle of Leuctra, which so 
changed the circumstances of Greece itself, 
we have no particulars of their history. But 
after that battle, Lacedsemori being no longer 
able to controul Olynthus, and Thebes of course 
disposed to support* every where a party adverse 
to the Lacedaemonian interest, the Olynthian 
confederacy was restored, and quickly so pro- 
spered as to become again formidable to Ma- 
cedonia. 

We have seen much intercourse formerly, 
sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile, between 
the Macedonian kings, and the Athenian com-, 
monwealth. The event of the Peloponnesiau 
war, depriving Athens of the domiiiion both of 
the £gean sea, and of the towns on the Mace- 
donian and Thracian shoresi removed almost 

all 
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aH ground for farther political connection be^ 
t ween them. But with the restoration of the 
Athenian marine by Conon, the pretension! of 
the Athenian people to their former sovcreinty 
over so many towns around the £gean, and 
to hold a controul over all the commerce of 
that sea, being revived, Athens and Macedonia 
became again interested in each other's affairs; 
and Olynthus, formerly subject to the imperial 
sway of the Atheniati people, and recently 
threatening the overthrow of the Macedoniaii 
kingdom, would, in its new independent power^ . 
be looked upon with jealousy by both. The peace 
of Antalcidas, however, which soon followed, 
controuling the Athenian naval empire, with-^ 
A)ut establishing the Lacedsemonian, relieved 
Olynthus fmm immediate dang^r^ and difTuse4 
indeed over all the various members of the 
Oreek nation, severed by seas from those called 
imperial republics, a more real independency 
than tliey had for ages known. 

In the denial of dominion, to which the 
Athenian people were thus obliged to submit^ 
no portion of their former empire seems to 
have been 30 much and so constantly regretted 
as Amphipolis on the Strymon; a conquest, 
inasmuch as the territory was usurped by force 
of arms, but otherwise a colony, first settled • . 
under the protection and at th^ expence of the 
Athenian government. The Lacedsemonians^ 
however, after it had yielded to their arms 
under the direction of Brasidas, had added to iioer.cr.ad 
its population a large body of settlers from the J^*i|3L^** 
> Vol. VIL Y Greciau 
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CHAP4 Grecian town of Cyrene in Africa; and the 
XXXIV. ^ congress of Grecian states held at Lslced^moD, 
a little before the 'battle of Leuctra, had con- 
firmed the independency given to it by the 
treaty of Antalcidas. Athens was a party both 
to that treaty and to the decrees of the con- 
gress. But through the event of the battle of 
Leuctra, with the depression of Lacedsemon, 
the comparative importance of the Athenian 
commonwealth, among the Grecian powers, 
. was considerably augmented. Another gene- 
ciui7.«.ft. ral congress was soon after held at Athens, 
of tbu^Hi^ Representatives of almost all the Grecian states 
ettended, and, among them^ a minister from 
Macedonia, as a Grecian state". The pro- 
fessed purpose of this congress, like that of the 
former, was to obviate the pretensions of any 
that might aspire to be imperial people, and 
hold command over other Grecian people, such 
as Lacediemon and Athens had alternately held; 
a revival of which both Lacedeemon and Athens 
now dreaded in Thebes. With this view it was 
proposed to inforce the strictest execution of 
the provisions of the treaty of Antalcidas, con* 
firmed by the congress of Lacedsimon, which 
denied to every Grecian state the sovereinty 
^•cbiii. over any other Grecian state. The Athenian 
40. icgac jteptescntativc asserted the claim of the Athe- 
nian people to hold the people of Amphipolis» ' 
their colony, as their^ subjects, to be a distinct 
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tase, and imputed injustice to the denial of it» 
There appeared however little diposition to 
allow the distinction. Tlie Amphipolitans, it 
was contended, not Athenian colonists only 
but Lacedaemonian, Grecian people from va- 
rious parts, had the common right of all Greeks 
to be free. 

It seems probable that the political connec- 
tion was already begun, which we find after- 
ward close, between Amphipolis and Olynthus, 
and that the king of Macedonia found reason 
again to be apprehensive of the growing power 
of Olynthus. His deputy in the congress con- 
tended strenuously in favor of the Athenian ^^' ^ 
claim; which was at length allowed by a ma- 
jority of votes, principally obtained through 
his arguments, and the Macedonian interest; 
The advantage resulting to Macedonia, not 
perhaps at the time generally obvious, appears 
to have been very considerable. The acqui- 
sition of Amphipolis to the Athenian dominion, 
except as a loss to the Olynthian, could not be 
desirable for Macedonia. But the Amphipo- 
litans, regardless of the vote of the' congress, 
continued to assert their independency succesis- 
fully. At the same time Amyntas gained the 
credit, among the Athenian people, of being a 
valuable and beneficial ally. Communication 
with the commanders of tlie Athenian fleet, 
generally maintained on some part of the Thra- 
cian coast, was of course ready for him ; and ' 
he formed a particular intimacy with that emi- msc\ de 
ncnt and highly respectable officer Iphicrates. ^****' 

Y 2 These 
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CHAP. These cIrcuin»Unces would be favorable to thd 
^xxxiv.^ maritime commerce of Macedonia; and the 
constant hostility of Athens, toward Olynthus, 
would make both the arms and the policy of 
Olynthus less formidable and less troublesome 
%o Macedonia. 

The power acquired by that extraordinary 
man Jason, tagus of The^saly, his military 
force and his avowed apibition, could not but 
require the attention of a neighboring prince, 
and especially one so connected as Amyntasi 
with the principal Thessalian families. It seems 
probable that Jason's interest was connected 
with that of those families. For his great pur* 
pose then^ the restoration to Thessaly of its 
antient superiority among the southern repub* 
lies, usurped, as the Thessalians might term it, 
successively by Lacedssmon, AthenSj^ and 
Thebes, peace on his northern border would be 
i*^*i l^ necessary. Circumstances however were such, 
that not only peace but alliance was maintain* 
ed between Macedonia under Amyntas^ and 
Thessaly under Jason. 

The practice subsisted in Macedonia, which. 
In the times described by Homer, prevailed 
throughout Greece, and, as far as Homer's 
history extends, through Asia, for princes ge* 
tierally to chuse their wives, without their owa 
dominions, among tb? daughters of other 
princely families. Nor were princely families, 
boasting high Grecian blood, yet wholly want-- 
ing, among whom the Macedonian, royal house 
might chuse ; for otheiv^ beside the Tememd« 

of 
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of Argofi, driven to seek, among the northern 
^ilds, a repose, which the spreading republican 
system of the southern parts denied, liad been 
fortunate enough to find, hov far repose we 
know not, but honor there. The princes of seiab. l 7. 
Lyncus or Lyncestis, a country bordering on ''^* '^*^* 
Macedonia and £pirus, doubtful within the Timcyd. 
proper boundary of which, but generally ac- * *' ^ '^* 
knowleging some subordination to the Ma- 
cedonian kings, claimed their origin from the cii.4« >. t. 
illustrious house of the Bacchiads of Corinth. ^^^^ 
Of these princes we have seen Arrhabseus op- ch.ifi.8.4* 
pressed by the late king of Macedonia, Per- •^**»*^"^* 
diccas, and relieved by the generous policy of 
the Lacedemonian general Brasidas. Amyn- 
tas,' in a milder way, succeeded better in the p. j^y, ^' 
purpose bf establishing an interest in Lyncestis, 
jmarrying Eurydice, grandaughter of Arrha- 
foaeus by his daughter Irra. 

Farther of the reign of Amynt^, said to 
have been of twenty-four years, we gather 
only its general reputation of having been , 

wise, vigorous, and beneficial. Dying in ad- 8.0.379^ 
vanced age, he left, by his quMn, Eurydice, ®^ **^ *• 
three sons, Alexander, who succeeded him^ 
scarcely arrived at manhood, and Ferdiccas 
and Philip, still boys. 
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SECTION III. 



Reign of Alexander^ Son of Amyntas. Macedonian Interest 
in ThesMly maintained. Accession of Perdiccasy Son of 
Amyntas, The Family ofAmyntas supported by the Athenian 
General Iphicraies. Breach of Alliance with Athens and 
Connection xcith Thebes. Illyrian Invasion and Death (^ 
Perdiccas. 

CHAP. \v'hen the yoathful Alexander was called to 
■L -, - ,^ the Macedonian throne, circumstances pro-r 
duced by the recent assassination of the great 
tagiis of Thessaly, Jason, pressed for the atten- 
tion of the Macedonian government, and espe- 
. ciaily interested the royal family. In tlie ad- 
ministration itself perhaps of Jason, but very 
eminently in tfie events following his death, 
was manifested the danger of preponderant 
standing armies to free governments. Jason 
indeed had ruled Thessaly with the constitu- 
tional title of tagus, and, possibly, for history 
tells nothing to tlie contrary, with Xhc consti- 
tutional authority. His successors also, even, 
those for whom crimes opened the way, were 
raised to the same constitutional title and 
power, as far still as history tells, in a)l con- 
stitutional form. Wanting, however, possibly, 
Jason's inclination, and certainly his talents^ 
to mak'e their administration smooth through 
popular esteem and respect, they soon recurred 
to the use of the means of violence, which he 

Ch.iy.M. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ their hands. The worthy Poly- 

«f thirHiat. damas of Larissa, whom, even as an opponent, 

Jason had always respected, was murdered, 

wllh 
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with eight of his principal fri^ids : nutnhers 
fled ; and the tyranny insuing seems to have 
been among the most really cruel of the many, 
among the various states of Greece^ execrated 
by Grecian writers. 

But these Thessalian tyrants did not over- 
look the ordinary and necessary policy of those 
who affected sovereinty in the Grecian repub- 
lics : they qourted the rabble of the towns ; 
and their army, which served equally by sea 
and land, was held at their devotion, through 
the profits of a general piracj' which they in^ 
coiiraged. The government of Pher», and its 
chiefs, af}pear then to have nearly resembled 
those of the northern states of Africa in modern 
times. ^ But the nobility, and, in general the 
landholders, suffered under their administration. 
These, therefore, looking around for succour^ 
applied to their hereditary ally and host, the 
young king of Macedonia. 

Alexander was not deaf to the calls of their 
interest and his own. His measures were so Wod.i. is- 
well concerted and so rapid, that, tho the ta^ 8.0.369. 
gus, apprized of his purpose, was prepared to ^^ *^** 
give battle on the borders, the Macedonian 
army, evading him, reached Larissa, the prin- 
cipal seat of the friendly party, without op* 
position. The tagus followed, but found the 
united strength of his opponents such, that^ 
avoiding action, he withdrew again to Pherse. 
The king, thus left at leisure to arrange, matr 
tets with his friends, placed a part of his force 
in Lorissai and a part in Qranon, and^ with 

¥4 ^^^ 
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CHAP, the rerty having fulfilled the purpose of his ex* 

peditioo without bloodshed, he returned into 

Macedonia. Pretence' for invective, neverthe* 

less, was found by those who were disappointed 

by his success. They exclaimed against what 

they termed the garrisoning of the cities, not 

only as a measure of tyranny, but a. direct 

breach of faith, plighted to the Thessalians fof 

their freedom. Diodorus, from whom alone 

we have the account, has given credit to the 

historians of their party. But we have seen 

enough of Grecian politics to be aware, and the 

coiirse of events, even in the account of Diodo« 

rus, shows, that another party would not only 

approve, but earnestly desire the measure, as 

that without which their liberty, property, and 

life itself would be utterly insecure* 

Meanwhile in Macedonia the good govern^ 

ment and tranquillity of a few years, closing a 

reign, like that of Amyntas, begun in a train of 

revolutions and bloodshed, had not sufficed for 

radical correction of the looseness of principle^ 

political and moral, among the Macedonians^ 

which had given occasion to those evils, and 

which such evils have in themselves a strong 

tendency to nourish and increase. Two pre* 

tenders to the throne, Argieus, who had been 

^competitor with Amyntas, and Pausanias, per^ 

haps son of him by whose death Amyntas had 

jiseiij still had each his party among the Mace* 

donian people. The youthful Alexander, soon 

after his return from Thessaly, was assassi* 

nated^ Concerning the conspiraqyi which 
' i pr«« 
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produced this trataslrophe, out only trustworthy sect. 
information, incidentaUy giv«n by Demost'^ ^J^Jl^ 
henes, amounts to no more than that a citttizen 6.0.369. 
6f Pydna vfras principal in it. That either of Sk>d.f tt 
the pretending princes was implicated in it* p/JI;,,^!. 
^uilt is not said, but both were at the time ^ ^n^ 
preparing to prosecute their claims to the keisks. 
throne ". 

Such was the clouded prospect under which 
the right of Alexander devolved to his next 
brother Perdiccas, yet a boy. Pausanias hast* -««««. Am 
ened to profit from the confusion likely to t. 3.*^'** 
prevail among the young prince's friends* p.'6»9."''** 
Prepared with numerous adherents to his cause ^"*^"'^'^* 
among the people, he ingaged a force of Gre- ^*chinde 
cian mercenaries, and entering Macedonia, he 
quickly became master of Anthetnus, Therma, 
Strepsa, principal towns, and some others of 
less importance. The expected confusion 
among those about the young king followed. 
' Some, who had been supposed loyal, went over 
to the rising power ; the intention of others 
became suspected, and the few of clear fidelity 
were at a loss for measures. 
' In these distressing circumstances, when 
manly wisdom and 'courage failed or were un* 
availing, the queen<-mother, Eurydice, resolved 
to take upon herself to act for her unfortimate 

** The ttorifls of Justin aad AtheiueuSy dealers in wonderful 
tales of dark private historj'^ seem unworthy of notice. The 
account of Diodorus, in the want ^f better, we must take^ 
imder correction from what the orators indicate of Macedo* 
niau affairs, and especially the scanty bat unsuspicious testi* 
faoB^ of Denoostfaenes, reported in the text* 

f , * family; 
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CHAP, family; not by assuming any manly o&ce, thot 
^^xiv. ^^havc seen, in the foregoing history, success* 
ful examples of such an undertakings but in Iiec 
proper character, as a woman and a mother. 
Iphicrates then commanded an Athenian &qua-> 
dron on the Thracian coast, for the general 
purpose of maintaining and extending the em* 
pire of the Athenian people, but more particu* 
larly for restoring their dominion over Am- 
phipolis, still asserting independency. The 
particular intimacy of the late king, Amyntas^ 
with that general, formed the ground of hope 
for the distressed queen. She sent her suppli- 
cation to* Iphicrates, who in consequence went 
to Pella, The interview insuing, which the 
decency t)f antient manners required to be very 
public, remains shortly and simply, but iute-? 
restingly described by a cotemporary Athenian, 
who was afterward Ambassador frpm his com* 
monwealth at the Macedonian court, the orator 
JEschines. The queen-mother, entering the 
chamber of audience with both her sons, intro* 
duced the young king, Perdiccaa, to the hands 
of Iphicrates, and placed her younger boy^ 
Philip, on his knee. Addressing him then, in 
the manner usual among the Greeks, as a sup« 
pliant, ' she conjured him, by the ties of that 
^ private friendship, borne him by the late king 

* Amyntas, who valued him no less,' she said, 

* than as an adopted son, and by the claims of 
^ public alliance between the Macefloniau 

* kingdom and the Athenian commonwealth, 
^ subsisting of old, with the forefathers of the 

' childrea 
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^ children now presented to him, and especially 
*' cultivated by their lost father, to take those 
* children under his protection/ 

The purpose of the queen's pathetic address; 
favored as it might be by the generous feelings 
of the Athenian general as an individual, would 
obviously be favored aUo by his consideration 
of the interest of his commonwealth. In the 
circumstances, and with the views of the Athe- 
nian government, it remained much an object 
to hold its interest in Macedonia. With the 
family of Amyntas the connection was already 
pld : with the opposing families, it remained to 
be foi'med, and probably they were already in* 
gaged with hostile poM'ers; Olynthus, and 
perhaps Thebes. Accordingly Iphicrates in- 
terfered so effectually, whetlier using the force 
uhder his command, or only his influence and 
the terror of the Athenian name, that Pausa* 
nias abandoned his enterprize, and the govern- 
ment of the young king, Perdiccas, was esta-^ 
biished over all Macedonia. 

But when the authority and wisdom of 
Iphicrates were withdrawn, troubles, in the 
existing circumstances of Macedonia too likely 
to attend the minority of a reigning prince, 
arose. Female rule, we have seen, was not un- 
known among the Asian Greeks: the examples 
of Artemisia and Mania might afford incou- 
ragement for the attempt But the Macedo* 
nian scepter had never been borne by female 
hands. The direction of the government 
therefore was committed to a prince of th^ 

bl^od 
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CHAP, blood royal, named Ptolemy, and distinguishe^f 
^^xxiv. ^ Y}y the addition of Alorites. Troubles of no 
small amount followed; but what precisely they 
were, and whether more arising from the am* 
bition of Ptolemy, or any perverseness 6f Eury* 
dice, tho both are accused, while the pretensions 
of Pausanias and Argseus, and the hostility of 
forein powers appear to have been concurring 
causes, we have no tnistworthy information. 
It is still only where the Macedonian affairs 
have been implicated with those of the leading 
Grecian republics, that we find light beaming 
upon them; and even that light, when given, 
as through painted glass, by some celebrated 
writers of the later antiquity, especially Plutarch, 
with a dazzling splendor of coloring, shows toe 
often but imperfect, incongruous, and dis- 
torted forms '\ 



^ TrogHS, or hie abremtor Justixt, (or historiao9, &r o^flr 
fond of tragical etfect, tell of strange intrigues, and hbrrid 
dark crimes, in which Euiydice was deeply implicated. Bat 
the tales, tho such as, in the violence of faction among the 
Greeks, appear to have been ordinary, were unknown to Dio->, 
dorus and even to Plutarch, or, even Jby them, thought unworthy 
of notice. Diodorus makes Ptolemy Alorites a son of Amyutas 
(meaning apparently an illegitimate son) and the murderer and 
successor of the eldest legitimate son, Alexander. But some 
.notice of this crime, had it been real, could hardly have flailed 
among the orators, especially Demosthenes, who, as we have 
«een, mentions the assassination of Alexander ; and, for the 
succession of Ptolemy, it is clearly marked by ^scliiiies to 
have been only to the regency. We find the republican 
Greek writers frequently careless in applying the titles 
$mai>jkU and rlfavptu giving them indifferently to kings, or to 
regents, or to men in comoui^ding situations who were neither 
kings nor regents. Hence apparently has arisen, much of the 
confusion, found among later writers, concerning the Macedo* 

mtk »uccefi8ioa^ 
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When tbd Macedonian government, impli- 
cated in domestic. troubles, could no longer 
extend its protecting arm to the Larissasans, 
Pharsalians, and other Thessalians, who had 
resisted the tyranny of the tagus Alexander of 
Pherss, that tyranny threatened them again 
with redoubled violence* Fortunately, how* 
ever, about this time, a new protecting power 
appeared on their opposite border, through the 
rise of Thebes to a leading situation among 
the Grecian republics* The Theban govern* 
ment, with all the energy of recently acquired 
power, was willing to interfere as a protectress 
any wherei for the sake of advancing that power. 
Accordingly a strong army marched, as for« 
tnerly related, under the command of Pelopidas, ch.s7.t.4. 
to support the Macedonian party against die ®^'*****^ 
tagus* Cooperation from the Macedonian go- 
vernment was of course highly desirable, but 
the existing alliance of Macedonia with Athens 
was fidverse to a connection with Thebes ; for 
Athens had then lately withdrawn itself from 
the Theban alliance^ and become the confede-« 
rate again of Lacedsmon in war against 
Tliebes. Such being, the obvious difficulty^^ 
Pelopidas. quitted his army in Thessaly to act 
as Amb^sador from his republic at the Mace* 
dqnian court. In this office his conduct ap^ 
pears to have been able, not less than in his 
famous embassy to the court of Suaa ; and the 
success was answerable. Not indeed that it 
could be a very hard task to $how, either the 
igiportance to Macedonia q{ preserving it$ 

Thes- 
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CHAP. Thessalian interest, or the impolicy of assisting 

XXXIV. ^^ ambitious and restless and unscrupulous a 
government as the Athenian, to hold so com* ' 
manding a place as Amphipolis on the Mace^ 

^hin. «t donian frontier. The promised support there- 
fore of the Theban confederacy, in opposition 
to the Athenian pretensions, with perhaps some 
stipulated means for Macedonia itself to hold 
a commanding influence in Amphi]K>lis(forthe 
sequel shows this probable) induced the regent, 
Ptolemy,* to desert tlie Athenian alUance and 
ingage in the Theban. 

But alliance with a regency, the regency too 
of an ill-settled kingdom, could not but be pre« 
carious ; and Pelopidas desired to give perma* 
sency to the advantage 'of the Macedonian 
connection, which he acquired for his country. ^ 
It was already becoming a common practice 
among the Grecian states, for youths of wealthy 
families to go, for the completion of their edu- 
cation, wherever any of those teachers, after* 
ward dignified with the title of philosophers, 
de acquired fame. Athens drew by far the greater 
immber. There the great tagus of Thessaly, 
Jason, had placed his sons under the tuition of 
Isocrates. Thebes, tho no rival to Athens in 
litterary fame, was,, for politics and wur, tho 

J^ ▼• focus of everything greatest in Greece, and at 
this time it is said to have been also the resi- 
^ dence of some eminent philosophers. To Ma-»^ 
cedonian prejudice it would be moreover a 
recommendation that Thebes was the reputed 
birthplace of Uercules, the great progenitor of 
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the Macedonian royal race. Opportunity 
therefore for the king*s younger brother Philip, 
•with some other youths of the principal fsimi- 
lies, to go, under the protection of such a man 
as Pelopidas, to complete their education at 
Tliebes, might be estecm/ed, by the queen- 
mother and regency, an advantage highly dc- 
.^rable. It is indeed said they accompanied his 
return from Pella, not voluntarily, but as hos- 
tages, for insurance of due attention from the 
Macedonian court to the imperial will, whether 
of Pelopidas or of the Tlieban people. But 
however this may have been, it seems probable 
that the Theban geiierars able negotiation pro- 
^iucedeffects important and lasting. Perdiccas, Acimk^t 
when, arriving at, years of discretion, he as- p.si'3,M^ 
•umed the government, followed the line of 
policj' taken by the regent for him in his mi- 
jiority, and persevered in it He supported the 
Amphipolitans in their claim of independency ; 
he sustained a war with Athens in tlieir de- 
fence; and that he was not unsuccessful ia 
that war is evident from the result ; for the 
Athenians made peace with him leaving Am- 
phipolis free '^ For the other circumstances of 

thk 



*' Dibdoms makes Perdiccas put Ptoltniy to death to get 
j^oesetsion of the govemment. Bat the silence of the cotem* 
porary orator concerning each a matter, when rehiting the tuc* 
session of Perdiccaa and its consequences^ and mentioning 
Ptolemy in the situation of regent, renders this more than 
jiuestionable; and the refutation is still strengthened by tha 
line of conduct, which, as we learn from the orator, the king 
^tursned, after he had assumed the government. 

It should bl obaenred that the Qrati^a whence we gather all 

the 
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c H A ^. ^^ i^igii» certainly interesting, we want aii« 
xxxiv.^ thority like that of the co temporary orator, 

wbicb 

tBe circumstaticft mentioned in the text, was pranoiniced bf 
w£schine8 in defence ofhimfielf, when it was mos^ import^t 
for him to conciliate tht favor of the Athenian people, and 
avoid whatever might give them the least umbrage. Hence 
apparently he claims for them the honor of general success io 
u. war in which they were evidently, upon the whole, unsnc- 
cessfbl, and imputes to their generous confidence in the up* 
lightness of their enemies, the disadvantageous terms of tlus 
peace. Some partial success of the Athenian forces may 
nave given some ground for his assertion ; but we know that, 
.without ratification from the people^ no compact of their ge- 
nerals was allowed to be valid. When therefore a disadvan- 
tageous peace was made, we may apparently conclude with 
.Assurance, that their success in the war was not great. 

The amount of evident romance, extravagant romance, ia 
l^lutarch's Life of Pelopidas, which has been noticed in a 
note to the fifth section of the twenty-sixth chapter of thia 
History, makes credit difficult for any part, not in some de- 
gree confirmed by other writers. The succession of Perdic- 
cas, the regency of Ptolemy, and the oppoaition of th» 
Macedonian government, under the regency and after it, to 
the Athenian claim on Amphipolis, are amply authenticated 
by the cotemporar^ orator JBschines; but for the tnoiBao- 
tions of Pelopidas m Macedonia, where Plutarch makes him 
'do more with a word than Hercules with his club, and for 
Philip's journey to Thebes and residence there, we whoUy 
want any comparable testimony. Diodonis is the eldest ex- 
tant author from whom we have anv mention of them. He 
{laces the embassy of Pelopidas mto Macedonia (and here 
^lutarch follows him) in the short reig;^ of Alexander^ Bot 
this, if it was not refuted by the orator^s better authority^ 
would iU accord even with his own narrative, compared with 
his dates. Of Philip's journey to Thebes he has given two 
irreconcileable accounts ; an inconsistency on which Wessel- 
inghas two good notes, in the second volume of his edition of 
Diodonis, p. 55, 8, and p. 89, 58. 

It is remarkable that Nepos, supposed cotemporary with 
Diodorus, neither in his life of Pelopidas, nor in that of Epie 
>meinondas, mentions either Philip or Macedonia; tho he 
speaks of the war of Pelopidas in Thessaly, and of his capti- 
vity in one expedition and his death in another. Neverthe^ 
less, that negotiation from Hiebes was carried into Macedo^* 
nia, and aUy and successfully managed there, we aeefn 
wanranted hj the accovnt of AscUact to beUeTs. 
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which, as usual, deserts us, in the moment when sect. 
the Macedonian affairs cease to be implicated 
with those of the leading Grecian republic^. 
According to the shreds of information remain- caryst.ap, 
ing, while the prince gave his time to science tTs^p^zsll 
and litterature, corresponding with Plato at ^•^5***- 
Athens, and unfortunately misplacing his con- . 
fidence in an unworthy scholar of that philoso- 
pher, the more important concerns of his king- 
(lorn, its military force, its fprein affairs, and its 
civil economy were misconducted or neglected. 
Nevertheless, when necessity became pressings 
he showed no deficiency of spirit. A very in- 
convenient and disgraceful clairh is said to 
have devolved on him from his father. In the J^*^-^- '* 
distressing pressures, against which Amyntas 
had had to struggle, he had purchased the 
friendship or forbearance of the Illyrians, by 
payments of money. Whether future payments 
were ingaged for or no, the Illyriahs, whose 
profession was predatory war^ fbunded, on past 
concessions, new demands. These Perdiccas 
refused : the Illyrians were indignant, and the 
veteran Bardyli's, perhaps otherwise unable to 
appease his turbulent and greedy people, led 
them into Macedonia. Perdiccas took the 
lead of his forces, to repfel the invaders, andy 
in a battljS insuing, was defeated and slain« 
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SECTION IV. 



Accfuion of Philip^ Son ofAmyntas, Pretenders to the Throne. 
War and Negotiations vith ItlyrianSy Paonians, Thradans^ 
and Athenians, Reniwed Alliance of Macedonia with 
Athens. 

CHAP. By this disastrous event, in the summer of the 
^^^\ third year after the battle of Mantineia, which 
B.C.360. was fought in autumn, and the second after the 
OL 105. 1, jg^ti^ Qf Agesilaus, which happened in winter, 
the Macedonian crown devolved to Philip, 
only surviving son of Amyntas. According 
c«7tt.ap. to the account, in itself by far the most pro->« 
pl^Va* bable, and also the best authenticated, Philip 
5^^ was then settled in the government of a fi-on* 

tier province, committed to him by the late 
king his brother as an appanage, according to 
the antient manner of providing for the 
younger branches of the Macedonian royal 
family. The recommendation of Plato, it is 
said, who had conceived a high opinion of the 
young prince, and held great sway with Per- 
dicc&s, overbore the obvious objections to such 
dismemberment of the kingdom. Here Philip 
had been diligent in training the militarjr 
strength of the country in a system of tactics, 
improved upon the best practice of Greece ; 
and, from the advantage with which he thus 
was prepared, immediately on succeeding to 
the throne, for meeting the various dangers 
pressing upon him, it became afterward a favo* 
rite observation, among the schools of philo- 
sophy, that he owed his kingdom to Plato. 

Never- 
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Nevertheless the circumstances around him 
•were perilous in extreme. More than four 
thousand Macedonians are said to have fallen 
.with their king in the battle, and the victorious 
Illyrians M^ere pursuing measures to profit from Diod.uc 
their success by extensive plunder. Excited *" 
by the desire of sharing in advantages thus 
opened, the Paeon ians descended from theh: 
mountains upon another part of Macedonia. 
The unfortunate people knew'not which way 
to turn to defend, if they might be at all able 
to defend, their property. Thus hope arose 
for the former rivals of the family of Amyntas, 
and they proceeded to put forward their pre- - 
tensions. Pausanias, supported by the great 
soverein of the Thracian hords, CotysJ succes- 
sor of Sitalces and Teres, prepared to invade 
the eastern border. Argaeus had already a 
party, not inconsiderable, in some' principal 
towns ; and the Athenian government, resent- • 
jngthe conduct of the late king Perdiccas la 
joining the Theban confederacy, and opposing 
the Athenian claim on Amphipolis, sent a fleet, 
with a landforce of three thousand men, under 
Mantias, to support him. 

Fortunately the young king who had to der 
fend his own claim, and the welfare of that large 
majority of the Macedonian people which had 
a common interest with him, agiiinst so many 
formidable enemtesrwas in no ordinary amount 
qualified for the arduous undertaking. Blessed ^«»ci». «*» 
hy nature with very superior powers of mind, 
and^ in a degree scarcely, less micommoii; with 
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CHAP, that grace of person, which gives to mefitaf 
xxxiv.^ powers their best advantage in communication 
among mankind, these natural excellencies had 
been improved by a very advantageous educa- 
tion. How far this was gained at Thebes, 
whether at all at Athens, and how far at Pella, 
among the learned Greeks, especially of Plato's 
school, whom Perdiccas had entertained there, 
all information is very doubtful; but that the 
opportunities must have been very advanta- 
geous, the result, of which we have full assur- 
ance, amply shows. Even among the Atl^e* 
nians, Philip's eloquence was allowed to be, 
«ie not only of the readiest, but of the ihosk cor- 
rect, and his manners were universally admired 
as singularly polished and ingaging '^ 

These 

^ Considering the confidence with which the residence of 
Philip, as a hostage, at I'hcbes, is mentioned by Diodorus, 
as well as by Plutarch and other later writers, it appears ex« 
traordinary that, in all the various mention of him in the 
yet extant writings of cotemporaries, ^schines, Demost- 
henes, and Isocrates, not a syllable should be found, indicate 
ing their knowlege that he had ever been, in his youth, at 
Thebes, or elsewhere in Greece. There is, in the third of thit 
extant letters of Isocrates to Philip, a phrase which Auger 
has translated asif the rhetorician meant to say he had never 
seen Philip ; but the phrase is far from necessarily meiuiing 
so much : 'Ov y«p ffvyyvytt^^* fftii vp^npov. It relates to 
seeing him within a particular time, when a particular pur* 
pose might have been answered by it, and may be paraphrased* 

* I had never seen you between the time when you might ^rst 

* have projected war aeainst Persia, and the time when I first 

* wrote to recommend it to you/ Any personal acquaintance 
of Philip with Isocrates however this leaves uncertain ; but 
that the prince's education, whether at Thebes, at Athens, or 
wherever else, was completely Grecian, and excellent, is un- 

Jiuestionable. We find .^schmes reproaiphing Demosthenes- 
jpiflow iUiberallity 10 joking oa Macedoatan phrases which 

? Alexander^ 




TALENTS OF PHILIP. 

These qualifications, advantageous for all 
men everywhere, were peculiarly so for a prince 
in Philip's circumstances, and in a country 
where the powers of government were distri- 
buted among all ranks. And his hope rested 
wholly on the energies of his own mind, and 
the attachment of his people to him, for he 
had no allies. He held frequent assemblies of 
the Macedonian people : how formed, and whe- ^wd. l i4. 
ther general meetings, or several assemblies in 
the several cities, we want to know. The fact 
however, sucli as it is stated, and the phrase 
used by the historian, the same commonly ap- 
plied to the general assemblies of a democracy 
among the Greeks '^ marks the freedom of the 
Macedonian constitution. In those assemblies 
his elojquence obviated despondency and in- 
ftised animation; and wherever he went, the 
manly confidence he expressed in his addresses 
to the people, incou raged those attached to his 
cause, alarmed those disposed to any adverse 
party, and won the indifferent In his free and 
extensive communication with individuals, the 
readiest affability, dignified by justness of man- 
ner and obvious superiority of talent, ingra- 
tiated him with all. Sedulously then he 
applied himself to spread among the Macedo- 
nians generally that improved discipline^ which 
he had already established among the people of 

his 

Alexander, a boy when Demosthenes was at the Macedonian 
court, would be likely occasionidly to use; but iio opportnnicy 
was found for any such joke against Philip: his ^pesch was ' 
purely Grecian. 
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CHAP, his little principality ; and hence is said to hjfve 
originated die fame of the Macedonian plia* 
lanx. Nevertheless, ^on a comparison of his 
own yet ill-prepared means with the combined 
power of his numerous adversaries, aware ef 
their inadequacy for contest with all together, 
he resolved, with ready decision, whither to di- 
i*ect the energy of his arms, and whither the 
policy which might obviate the want of them. 

In the course of Grecian history occasion 
has frequently occurred to see how rarely the 
maintenance of conquest, or any use of a con- 
quered country, was the purpose of antient 
warfare. The Illvrians seem to have thought 
of no profit fiom their great victory but plun- 
der, with the means to bear it off unmolested^ 
for injoyment in their own country. If they 
carried their view farther, it was only to new. 
and extended plunder, or in their utmost refine- 
ment of policy, to being paid for abstaining 
from plunder. Those rude conquerors there- 
fore being gone, the Paeonians, M'ho remained 
within the country, required Philip^s first at- 
tention. He threatened at the same time and 
negotiated ; and, by many fair words, with, it 
was said, tho such assertions must commodly 
rest on suspicion, a dexterous distribution of 
jn^)ney among their chiefs, without the shame 
of a public payment, he prevailed upon them to 
return quietly home. Negotiation, upon the 
san^ie principle, would be the easier, with the 
Herod.t 5. j.^j^ Aioiiaich of the Thracian hords, because 
T u./d. among them, we arc told, it was held, neaily as 

1. 6, c. 97. o ' 
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aihoiig the Turks at this day, not less honor- 
able for prince? and great men to receive pre- 
sents, than among other nations, to make them. 
A suspension, at least, of the measures of 
Cotys in favor of Pausanias was procured; and 
thus Philip was inablcd to direct his military 
force intire against Argseus and the Athenians, 
by whom alone he remained immediately 
threatened. 

But Jthe power and the opportunities of these 
remaining enemies were formidable. Methone, 
a Grecian colony on the coast of the Macedo- 
nian province of Pieria, the key, on the sea- 
side, to the richest part of the kingdom, the 
nearest seaport both to Edessa, the antient, and 
Pella, the new capital, at this time acknowleged 
the empire of the Athenian people. There the 
-Athenian fleet under Mantias, landed three 
thousand men, whom Argacus joined with the 
troops he had collected. In Edessa itself, a 
party favored the cause of Argaeus ; and, in« 
couraged by the powerful support of the Athe* 
nian republic, its leaders sent him assurance 
that, w^ould he only show himself before the 
walls, the gates would be opened to him. 
Under this invitation Arg«us and his allies;. 
marched to Edessa, the distance about thirty 
miles ; not without prospect that by the acqui-, 
silion of so important a place, Pella itself, lying 
between Edessa and Methone, might be brought 
under his obedience, and that the submission 
of the rest of the kingdom must follow. 

But Philip's friends in Edessa, holding stiM. 
si z 4 the 
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CHAR the powers of goveruinent, used them watch* 
,^^1^^^-. Yully and ably in his cause and their own. 
When Argsus appeared before the walls, his. 
partizans feared to stir, and nothing was indi* 
cated but readiness for vigorous resistance. 
Disappointed thus of promised cooperation, it 
became his care that, instead of making acquis 
sition, he might not incur loss, and he hastened 
his retreat for Alethone. But Philip, prepared 
to profit from contingencies^ attacked him on 
his march. Argaeus fell, and the troops about 
him fled. The Athenians, with those neai^st 
in the line to them, altogether a considerable 
body, retreated to advantageous ground, wher« 
they repelled assault. Unable however to 
move, and unable to subsist without moving, 
pressed at length by evident necessity, they 
surrendered at discretion. 

A victory more complete or more critical was 
perhaps never won. To use it was the com* 
plex and- difficult task remaining. The most 
formidable competitor for the throne was no 
more, but numerous and powerful enemies re^ 
roaincd. To obviate enmity by beneGts, so as 
to make the farther prosecution of the hazard* 
ous trial of arms, as far as might be, needless, 
"became Philip's object. To show his dispo- 
fiition, he began with dismissing all his prisoners 
"without ransom. But among his foes were 
Greeks and barbarians ; and of the former, two 
powerful states adverse to him, Athens and 
Olynthus, were so hostile to each other, that 
pe^ce with both was out of all hope. Could he 
15 . . chuse^ 
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diusc, lie could hardly hesitate to prefer the 
friendship and alliance of Athens, the old ally 
of his family, and less, through interference of 
near and deep interests, necessarily an enemy 
than Olynthu***. With youthful warmth then 
he seems to have proposed to overbear the re- 
pugnance of the Athenian people, by a libe- 
rality approaching extravagance. Having, 
contrary to all common usage of the timeSi^ 
given unbought liberty to all his prisoners, he 
distinguished the Athenian with peculiar kind- 
ness, inquired after those losses of every indi- 
vidual, which are incident to defeat in war and pemorti. 
the condition of prisoners, caused restoration 
to be made or recompence, and provided con- 
veyance for all to Athens, Knowing then that, pemostb. 
of all their former empire, the Athenians most Diod.i. li. 
coveted the recovery of Amphipolis, he sent ^'^ 
immediate orders for a body of troops stationed 
there, probably from the time of his brother 
Perdiccas, perhaps of Alexander, to be with- 
drawn, and, with this prepatration, he sent mi- 
nisters to Athens to propose peace, and, if a 
favorable disposition »hould be found, to ce- 
ment it by alliance. 

This generous policy was not unproductive 
of its proposed effect. . The infranchised priso- 

^ In the defective accouuts remaining of this contest for 
the Macedonian throne, Olynthus is not mentioned ; but had 
the actual government of Olynthus not been adverse to Philip, 
it would .have assisted him in opposition to Argaeus whom 
Athens assisted ; and had Olynthus assisted Philip, the notice 
of it, if failing from, historians, would hardly have failed from 
the orators. 

nets,, 
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CHAP, ners, arriving at Athens, sounded the praises oT 
xxxiv. ^jjg young king s liberality, afl'ability, and mag« 
oanimity, which they had so to their surprize, 
and out of all common course, experienced* 
Soon after came the account of the withdraw- 
ing of the Macedonian troops from Amphi* 
polis. It was difBcult then, for those who had 
been most forward for the support of Argseus 
against him, to contend that the interest of the 
commonwealth required still opposition tohim^ 
as successor to the politics of his brothers, who 
had connected themselves with the Thebans 
and supported the rebellious Amphipolitans, 
rather than of his father, who had procured the 
allowance of the common congress of the 
Greek nation for the Athenian claim of domi- 
nion over them, and of so many former kings 
of Macedonia, allies and friends, bound in he- 
reditary hospitality with the Athenian people. 
A party nevertheless endevored to inteipose 
impediments. The right of sovereinty of the 
Athenian people over Amphipolis, they said, 
should be formally acknowleged by the king 
of Macedonia. 13ut those who obtained the 
lead were more liberal or more prudent. In 
return for conduct very uncommonly gene- 
rous, to demand of a victorious prince to de- . 
base himself in the eyes of all Greece by a 
breach of faith toward those whose common 
right of a Grecian people, to the freedom they 
asserted, had been once declared by the com- 
mon voice of the nation, and still existed in 
general opinion, a right of which the Macedo*. 
^ nian 
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xiian kings had long been protectors, they saw 
was not likely to produce cordiality in a re- 
stored alliance. A treaty of peace and alliance 
accordingly was concluded, in which all men- 
tion of Amphipolis was avoided. 

Matters, being thus accommodated with the 
Athenians, Philip had leisure to direct his mea- 
sures against those of his remaining enemies, 
whose deficiency of policy lessened the danger 
of their force. Of these the Illyrians, the least 
tractable and jfltogether the most formidable, 
were fortunately not disposed for new entcr- 
jfirize, while the fruit of their former victory 
remained to be injoyed, Meanxrhile the cir- 
cumstances of P-ffioNi A attracted his attention. 
Accordins: to tradition preserved by Hippo- Hipiwr. 
crates, the rceonians were once a more civil- 
ized and powerful people than the Macedo- 
nians. But this seems to have been in those 
very early ages, before Homer, when Thrace ^'^^ '• «•> 
was held by a people capable of civilizing the 
savages of Greece; when the river Hebrus, tlie 
vales of Pieria, and the mountains of Hsenuis 
and Olympus were the favorite haunts of the 
Muses, while the Castalian fountain and the 
heights of Parnassus and Helicon were yet less 
known in song. When Thucydides wrote, 
part of Paeonia wa^ a province of the Macedo- ch,i3.«.4. 
nian kingdom, within the bounds of that called ^^'^^*^ 
the Lower Macedonia. Whether this had been 
separated, or they were the highland Pceonians 
only, who, after the battle in which Perdiccas 
/eU) invaded the plains, we are not informed. 

It 
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CHAP. It seems however to have been a powerful 
XXXIV. principality which, with tbe rtan^e of Psbonia, 
was then under the dominion of a prince bear- 
ing the Grecian name of Agis. This prince 
dying, Philip suddenly marched into tbe coun- 
B*C.359. try; and. Without resistance from the people, 
"^' or claim of any heir to the -principality, as far 
as extant authors tell, annexed the whole ta 
his kingdom. 

The succinct and ill-connected narrative of 
Diodorus, with all the little incidental informa- 
tion dropping from the orators, affords but a 
glimpse of able and rapid measures, assisted by 
popularity of inanners and growing popularity 
of name, by which this acquisition was effected. 
The very silence however of the orators, espe^ 
cially Demosthenes, enough indicates that, in 
the opinion of the age at least, nothing in the 
transactions was uncreditable to the Macedo- 
nian prince. It is a misfortune for history to 
be reduced to conjecture, yet, in the failure of 
direct testimony, it may behoove the historian 
to offer that for which ground appears. The tra- 
dition then preserved by Hippocrates concern-' 
ing the Paeonians, and their settlement within 
the Lower Macedonia, concur with the Grecian 
name of their prince, to imply that they were 
a people of Grecian blood and language; whe- 
ther originally, or through some colony, like • 
those which had migrated from Argos into 
' Macedonia, and from Corinth into Lyncestis ; * 
and all the circumstances, here stated, together 
m^y perhaps warrant conjecture, that the prin* 

cipalitj 
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cipality was the appanage of a younger branch 
of the Macedonian royal family, which became 
extinct with Agis. Thus, on his death, it 
would be the right and the duty of the Mace- 
donian king to reiinite it with the kingdom; 
and by its reiinion the scheme of policy of the 
second Perdiccas, perseveringly directed to the 
acquisition of the severed principalities, would 
be completed. 

Threatened still by the Illyrians, Philip re- Dioi.Li«w 
solved, instead of awaiting their inroad, to ^'^ 
invade their country. The veteran Bardylis 
headed the Illyrian forces, to oppose him ; and, 
in a battle which insued, exerting himself with 
the spirit of youth, tho said to have passed his Luciw^ 
ninetieth year, he fell fighting. Philip's vic- 
tory was complete; and he so pursued its ad- 
vantages, that, before the end of the next year, Dioii.LtC 
all the Illyrian tribes, so formidable to his pre- b.C.36«» 
decessors, were brought to submit to terms of ^- ^^s- h 
peace which he, in a great degree, dictated. 
The Macedonian kingdom was extended, if 
not beyond all antient claim, yet far beyond 
any late possession ; and a very advantageous 
barrier was either acquired or recovered, in the 
lake Lychnitisy which M'as to be thenceforward 
the boundary of the Illyrian lands against the 
Macedonian* 

Thus this young prince, called to a throne 
nearly overwhelmed by two forein enemies," 
within his country, attacked by a third, threat^^ 
cned by a fourth, and contested by two pre- 
tendersi each possessing an interest among the 

people, 
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people, had, before the end of the third sum- 
mer, not only overcome all the more threaten- 
ing evils, by defending his dominion, but by 
a considerable extension, had acquired for it 
new power, and, still more, new security. Un- 
easy circumstances yet remained for him and 
for his people; but, to prepare for an account 
of them it will be necessarv to revert to the 
affairs of the Grecian republics, and especially 
Athens "*. 

rotf Maxi^o^»» iwi TOK ^ otfipiicLt KObTvpBufAipoii. Diod. 1. 16. 
c. S. Philip's popularity among bis own subjects, to which 
Diodorus here gives testimony, seems never to have been 
disputed; but in vi;idication of the account given of his ac- 
cession, it may be requisite to say somewhat more thaa 
could, without inconvenient interruption of the narralive, be 
Inserted where the matter occurred. 
* The testimony to Philip's establishment in the government 

of a Mar edonian province, at the time of his brother's death, 
has been preserved by Athenaeus. For its probability only, 
compared with the commonly received stOry of his accession^ 
taken from Plutarch, it would deserve high consideration. 
But it has been, in the opinion of some critics, averse to tb» 
contradiction of Plutarch, considerably invalidated by an 
expression of Athenaeus himself; Toi/ro yiiwtp aXnBuaf S^u, 
Siof «y Uhiv). To gather the just meaning of this expression,, 
the tenor of the authoi'^s discourse must be observed, w^hich 
relates not to Philip but to Plato, and the piece of Macedonian 
Athtn.tzf. l^J'tory has been introduced but incidentally. The passage 
p. i49» vei I'^^s ^hus : ' Speusippus asserts that Plato, who was most 
506. ' highly esteemed by Perdiccas king of Macedonia,' (kt 

certainly we must read Perdiccas instead of the careless 
transcriber's 'Apx*>^) * was the cause of Philip's acquiring 
' his kingdom. Cai-ystius of Pergamus, in his historicad 
* memoriaJs, writes thus: " Speusippus, being informed that 
" Philip had spoken disrespectfully of Plato, wrote in a 
" letter, as if it was not generally known, that Philip owed 
" his kin^om to Plato.' For Plato sent Euphrjeus of Oreu$ 
** to Perdiccas,*' (ni^J*«x«i here properly) " through whom he 
^' persuaded him to idiot a principality to Phuip. Tber* 
^.ti|tafoli8b«d; Philip formed a military force^ with which* 

" upon 
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** upon the death of Perdiccas," (nip^jjtxaf again justly,) '* hi 

* came out prepared for the circumstances." Whether this 

* this was so/ siiys then Atlienaeus tor himself, ' God knows/ 
Now it appears to me that Athen^cus meant this expression 
to refer, not at all to the matters in themselves oi pu!iiic 
notoriety, namely, that Philip v\t the time of the death of 
Perdiccas, held the command of a territory appendant to 
the Macedonian kingdom, that he had there prepared a 
well-trained military force, and that, thenc*, issuing, he pro- 
ceeded to assert his rights against his numerous enemies; 
the douht expressed hy A thenseus has been intended to relate 
to the private history, only, Plato's interference in favor 
of Philip, and the effect of such interference ; but especially 
he meant it to relate to the concluding assertion of Speusip- 
pus, so blattering to the idle learned, that Philip actually 
owed his Jcingdomto Plato. * Whether this was so,' Athe« 
nxus might well say, ' God knows ;' tho he considered th« 
rest as undoubted fact, of general notoriety. 

It may be farther observed, that every circumstance of the 
account of Carystius carries evident probability. The knowa 
favor of Philip afterward to Aristotle, assists th warrant 
the account of Atbenaeus, of the attachment of Perdiccas 
to Plato and his scholars ; surcharged^ perhaps^ but no other- 
wise improbable. The well-attested accomplishments of 
Philip make it likely that, whether known from personal 
communication or otherwise, Plato might think highly of 
bim, and judge him an object for recommendation to tha 
king his brother's favor. Nor is it unlikely that, in maturer 
years, a preference of Aristotle's very different manner of 
treating philosophical, and especially political subjects, miglit 
lead Philip to speak of Plato so far with comparative dis- 
respect, as to excite the indignation of a ze.tlous follower of 
Plato, as Speusippus was, and induce him to write a letter 
that might be shown and published, stating the fact of tha 
recommendation of Philip to Perdiccas, with the advantage- 
ous consequences, namely, that a principality «»as given to 
Philip, which afforded him those opportunities through which 
be was inabled afterward to vindicate his kingdom. 

But, instead of eliciting truth out of the varying and con- 
tradictory accounts of the later axxtient writers, giving credit 
only where it may appear most justly due, it has been a pre- 
vailing fancy of critics to employ their ingenuity in torturing 
into accordance those who have themselves evidently had no 
purpose of accordance, or disposition at all to accord. An 
instance in Wesseling may the more deserve notice, because 
he is generally acute, and more than most others above pre- 
judice. Nevertheless, in one of his notes, which 1 have, in 
a recent note of my own, observed to contain largely just 
criticism; he makes Diodorus responsible for much more 

thaa 
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CHAP ^^*"* Diodorus has anywhere said. Diodorus's account of 
XXXIV ?^i^'P** escape trom Thebes really wants no violence to niak^ 
' it accord wiih the account of his establishment in Macedonta,- 
just given from Carystiub and Speusippus. ' On the death of 

* Perdiccas,' he says, * Philip, having escaped from hig 
*■ confinement as a hostage, took upon himself the govern^ 

* ment of the kingdom. Tovrov ^j (nif^tiixev) vi9«rio« — 

* ffaa-tTitiap.' Diod« 1. 16. c. 2. But VVesseling apparently 
holding Plutarch's tale in a respect to which it is not in ti- 
tled, speaking of Diodorus, says, ' Auctor dicit Philippum, 

* cognita fratris cctde^ ex custodia Thehanorum elapsum, 
^ regni curam in se transtulisse ; ' thus implying that he did 
not leave Thebes till informed of his brother's death ; which 
the words of Diodorus, well rendered by Wesseling himself 
in his Latin text, are far from warranting. 

Amons extant antient authors Justin ^lone tells of an in- 
fant son left by Perdiccas, who succeeded him on the throne, 
and for whom Philip long acted as guardian and regent : 
PhilippuM diu non regem, sed tutorem pupilU rgi( ; till at 
length, compuUus a popnlOy regnum suscepit. The Delphin 
annotator, Cantel, says boldly to this, Errat Justinut : cum 
enim hostes imminerent undique^ continuo regia dignitas illi ' 
delata est. To judge from Justin, even the great work of 
Trogus has been a compilation of stories, selected for amuse-' 
ment and tragical effect, ralher than a history, for which 
political and military transactions were with any care in- 
vestigated, or with any judgenlent connected. From Justin 
we have many horrid tales of the queen Eurydice, wholly 
unnoticed by earlier writers, and some of them directly con- 
tradicted by the narrative of Diodorus. Were there any 
tnitli in them, had they even had any popular credit, we 
should scarcely liave failed of some intimation of them front 
the orators. However then we may find occasion often to 
mistrust the simplicity of Diodorus, yet Justin can deserve 
little consideration in the scale against him, and Justin's tale 
of a son left by Perdiccas, for whom Philip was regent^ 
could hardly be more positively contradicted by one wha 
could not foresee that it would be told, than we find it by 
Diodorus. That writer declares his purpose to relate the 
manner of Philip's accession, thus: ftXtviref. 9 AiuufXQv ii%l^^* 

Mentioning then briefly his being placed as a hostage, first 
with the iflyrians, then with the Thebans, and noticing the 
death of Alexander, of Ptolemy, and of Perdiccas, he pro- 
ceeds to say, ' that, on the death of Perdiccas, having 

* escaped from his confinement as a hostage, Philip took 

* upon himself the administration of the kingdom, then in 
^ distressful circumstancos* The Macedozjians were in the 

^ utmost 
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* utmost perplexity ; yet^ notwithstanding the general con- 
' sternation and the greatness of the dangers around, Philip 
' was not dismayed, but proceeded immediately to the mea- 
^ fiures which the crisis required/ The whole account im- 
plies that the historian understood him to have left Thebes 
bef9re the death of Perdiccas, and to have been ready in 
Macedonia for the emergency ; and there is not a hint of 
his having had, among his numerous dif&cultieSi tho8« of a 
guardian or regent. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Affairs of Athens, from the general Peace 

following the Battle of Mantinkia, and 

' of Macedonia, from the Establishment of 

Philip, Son of Amyntas, to the Renewal 

of War between Macedonia and Athens. 



SECTION I. 

Revived political EmtMence of Athau. Incrtasing Defect m 
the restored C(Mstitution, Uneasy Situation of eminent^ 
Men, Opportunity for political Adventurers, Unsteddi- 
ness of Government, Decay of Patriotism, Subserviency 
of Administration to popular Passion, Decay of military 
Virtue, Tyranny of popular Savereinfy over subject States^ 



CHAP. 



WHEN the Macedonian kingdom, happily 
rescued from civil strife and forein war, 
was placed in circumstances to grow in pro- 
sperity and power, the Grecian republics re- 
mained in that state of discord and confusion, 
of mutual animosity or mutual mistrust, of_ 
separate weakness and incapacity for union, 
Ch. »«.•.«. which we have seen, in the description of Xe- 
•f iiiiiHiflc. ii0p]^on, following the death of Epameinondas, 
and which the orators sufficiently assure us did 
not cease. Demosthenes describes the state of 
things, about the time of Philip's accession, 
in terms very remarkably agreeing with Xeno- 
Demotth. phon's picture : ^ All Peloponnesus,' he sayst 
i^?T^ * was divided. Those who hated the Lace- 
•d. RcisiM. t jaBflaonians were not powerful enough to de- 

* stfiojr 
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^ stroy them, nor were those who had formerly 
' ruled, under Lacedsemonian patronage, able 

* to hold their command in their several cities. 

* Peloponnesus, and, in short, all Greece, was 

* in a state of undecisive contention and trou- 

* ble.' But, in the fall of the more powerful, 
the people of the inferior republics found con- 
solation, and even gratification ; as they were 
relieved from dangers, and raised to new im- 
portance. For, as in the Grecian system, un- 
avoidably some state must take a commanding 
part, those which had been secondary rose to 
the first consideration, and the lower had their 
proportion of advancement; not in positive 
imprdvement, but in a flattering comparison 
of power and consequence. Hence, among 
other causes, there remained so extensive an 
attachment to that system, whence unavoid- 
ably followed such national discord, with its 
infallible attendant, national weakness. 

We have seen the Athenians, after the re- 
storation of the democracy by Thrasybulus, 
in the conscious feebleness of convalescency, 
generally submitting their executive govern- 
ment to the direction of able and moderate 
men. And fortunately, in this period, arose 
among them men who would have done honor 
to any government in any age. Thrasybulus, 
Conon, Iphicrates, Timotheus, Chabrtas, va- 
luable to their country as statesmen, have 
become conspicuous in history principally 
through their military achievements. The ex- 
traordinary estimation of Niceratus^ son of 

A A 2 the 
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CHAP. the unfortunate Nicias who perished at Syra- 
XXXV. ^ cuse, a most steddy opponent of democratical 
power, and yet always highly respected and 
esteemed by the people, has survived through 
the contentions of tbe orators, Isocrates, by 
his writings, which have fortunately reached 
us, has transmitted his own fame. Under 
these men, wliile Thebes was contending with 
Lacedjemon for empire by land, the maritime 
power of Athens so revived, that, tho the 
Syracusan navy might be superior in the eastern 
fceas of Greece, nothing in the western could 
contend with the Athenian. The strength of 
Lacedaenion then being broken by the arms 
and policy of Epameinondas, and the energy 
of Thebes failing with his death, Athens re- 
mained, by her power, and by the reputation 
of her most eminent citizens, the most respect* 
ed of the republics. 

Unfortuualelv Athens had not a government 
capable of maintaining a conduct, that could 
either hold or deserve the respect which a large 
part of Greece was ready to pay. When, after 
overthrowing the tyrannical government of 
the thirty, and of their successors the ten, 
Thrasybulus refused to meet any proposal for 
checking, in the restored- democracy, the wild- 
ness of popular authority, it seems to have beea 
because he saw no sufficient disposition to mo* 
deration among those who put forward such 
proposals. The faults of both parties had 
••»>• produced violence in both. The profligate 
tyrajiny of the former democracy had beea 

such 
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such (Isocrates ventured, in a chosen oppor- 
tunity, to aver the bold truth to the people in 
their restored sovereinty) that a majority, even 
of the lower ranks, had voted for the oligarchy 
of the four hundred. But the tyranny of the p^^^' ^* 
thirty afterward so exceeded all former expe- p**** 
riencey that, in natural course, the popular jea- 
lousy, on the restoration of popular power, 
would become, in the highest degree, suspi^ 
cious and irritable. In this state of things it 
was a sense of public M'eakness, while the 
power of Lacedaemon or Thebes threatened, 
that inforced respect for the counsels of such 
men as Conon, Thrasybulus, Iphicrates, Timo- 
\heus, Chabrias, and Niceratus. Nevertheless, 
even under these circumstances, sycophancy 
again reared its baleful head. Wise men ac- 
commodated themselves, as they could, to the 
temper of the times, endevoring so to bend be- 
fore popular tyranny as not to sink under it. 
But Thrasybulus himself, as we have formerly 
seen, tho honored as the second founder of the ch.a5.t.«. 
republic, did not escape a capital prosecution. ^^^^^^^ 
The great men who followed him, began, like 
the Lacedaemonian kings, to prefer military 
command abroad to residence in ' the city. 
Giving their advice in the general assembly 
only when pressure of circumstances rt^quired, 
they avoided that general direction of the re* 
public's affairs, that situation of prime mini- ^^ 
rter, which Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, and ^p. Aihcn. 
Thrasybulus himself had held. It has been re- p. %6^y^ 
marked that Conon chose to pass his leisure in cVi^. Nep. 

A A 3 Cyprus, ^' ^^'' 
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CHAP. Cyprus, Iphicrates in Thrace, Timotheus in 
xxxv.^ Lesbos, Chares in Sigeium, and Chabrias in 
Egypt, or anywhere rather than in Athens. 

This dereliction of civil situation by the great 
political and military characters of the republic, 
incouraged the evil which produced it The 
field was left open for adventurers, without 
other recommendation than readiness and bold* 
ness of speech, to take the lead in public 
affairs; and oratory became a trade, indepen* 
dent of all other vocations. We have seen 
ch.*6.«,8. Iphicrates, appointed by the voice of the peo- 
fifthiiHist. pig ^Q a. great military command, requesting a 
collegue, and for that coUegue a popular ora« 
tor, unversed in military command) and not his 
friend. Such a choice, which elsewhere would 
be most absurd, was, under such a govern* 
ment as the Athenian, obviously politic. 
The orator general became responsible, with 
the real military commander, for all the 
consequences of their joint conduct ; and 
his popularity and talents, instead of being 
employed for the ruin, must, for his own sake, 
be exerted for the support and defence of his 
collegae. Perhaps Iphicrates drew, from the 
prosecution of Thrasybulus, the warning that 
urged him to a measure, which Xenophon'd 
manner of relatinjg it shows to have been con- 
sidered, at the time, as extraordinary. But 
shortly after, if not for the business of the 
^eld, yet for that of the assembly of the peo- 
ple, the 'connection of the orator and the ge» 
lieraly the orator commander-in-chief^ with a 

general 
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general under him (it is the phrase of Demos^ 
thenes) became quite familiar \ 

Wlien the fear of Laceda*mon or Thebes^ 
iong the salutary clieck upon this vicious go^ 
vermnent, was removed by the event of the 
battle of Mantineia, its extravagances soon 
grew extreme. The people in general assem^ 
bly being soverein^ with power less liable to 
question than that of a Turkish sultan^ who 
dares not - deny his veneration for Mahomet's 
law, or his respect for those appointed to high 
situations under it, any adventurer in politics^ 
who had readj^ elocution, could interfere iu 
every department of government Ratifica- 
tion by the people was required for every mea* 
sure of administration. The most delicate ^"1°^''* 
forein interests were discussed before the peo^ var. inio«»' 
pie at larger and the contending orators abused 
forein powers and one another with equal gross- 
xiess. Unsteddiness then became a characteristic 
of the Athenian government. Propositions re- doct. a« 
jected in the morning, says Isocrates, arc often p*^ 
ratified before nighty and condemned again at 
the next meeting of the assembly ; and we 
find even Demosthenes, the popular favorite 
of his day, complaining, that a measure de- Demotth. 
creed was as uncertain of execution as if it imt. 
bad never been taken into consideration* As* 
surance therefore for forein states, of any main- 
tenance of public faith, was impossible. As 
soon as a treaty was concluded, it was the bus»> 

SvAij. p. 172. 
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CKAF. nesiof the opposing orators to persuade the 
XXXV people thatt they had been deceived and misled. 
If the attempt succeeded, the consistency of 
government and the faith of the republic were 
equally disregarded : the treaty was declared 
null, and those who had persuaded to it, rarely 
A^n^' escaping capital prosecution, were fortunate if 
lioJf" de *^^y could escape capital punishment. Setdom, 
'•c«» therefore, Uio everything must be discussed, 
pemostii. could there be any free discussion. In the 
UfL sovcrein.assembly of Athens, as in democratical 
assemblies in England, a comipon hall of the 
city of London, or a county meeting for poli- 
tical purposes, freedom of speech often was 
denied ; the people would hear the orators only 
on one side. Flattery to the tyrant, as we have 
seen the people in democracy often called 
among the Greeks, was always necessary. But 
honest and plain admonition, tending to allay 
popular passion, to obviate mischievous pre^ 
judice, or even to correct popular misiuforma* 
tion, could rarely obtain attention, unless in 
times of pressing public danger, and alarm 
among all parties^. 

It seems to have been a liberal spirit that^ 
on the restoration of the democracy by Thrasy^ 
bulus, gave the freedom of the city to. all who 
' . had borne arms in the contest for it. Never- 
theless the precedent was dangerous for a state 
where despotic power, the legislative, the exe- 
cutive, and the judicial authority, was consti- 

* A«/i«x/«lk( Uci^ii ovx lr» wttffWim. Isocr. de Pace, p. 176. 

tutionally 
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tutionally vested in the whole people. For- 
merly, tho the large patriotism, which should 
have emhraccd the whole Greek nation, was 
rarely found among the republics, yet that nar- 
rower political virtue, the love of the city, was 
often seen warm. But as, through the succes- 
jsive alterations of the constitutions of ^Theseus 
and Solon, security for property, and especially 
for landed property, was weakened, and at 
length almost destroyed, attachment to the 
Attic soil would proportionally fail. So many 
strangers to Attic blodd then, admitted among 
the citizens, would of course be desirous that 
the purity of Attic blood should no longer be 
the honorable distinction, and would be ready 
to votCy on all occasions, for the adii^ission of 
others^ who possessed it no more than them* 
selves. Accordingly the freedom of the city 
l^ecame an ordinary favor, profusely conferred. 
Perhaps we should ascribe somewhat to joke 
in the story of the two youths, raised to the Athen.Lj. 
once envied dignity of Athenian citizens, for p*'^'- 
the merit of their father, an ingenious cook, 
in the invention of some approved new sauces. 
But the reproach which the cautious Isocrates 
ventured to address to his fellowcountrymen, 
will command credit: * Boasting:,* he savs, l^-^ 

* that we hold our country from time beyond 

* all tradition, we ought to afford example of 
' good and orderly government; but, on the 

* contrary, our administration is more irregu- 
/ lar, and more abounding with inconsistency, 
^ than that of many newly founded colonies. 

* Valuing 
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CHA?. ' Valuing ourselves upon antiquity of origin, 
^xxxv> ^ < and purity of Athenian blood, we give com* 
• munity in the rights of the city, and in all the 
' honors of that origin and that blood, with 
' less consideration and selection than the 
• * mountaineers of Thrace or Italy use in ad--^ 
^ mitting associates to their clans." Demos* 
theneS) the flatterer and favorite of the multi* 
tude, has been led, in the course of his plead* 
ings, to declare, in still more pointed terms» 
the amount and the manner of the corruption. 
Decrees of citizenship, he has not scrupled to 
Mnosth. assert, >vere become an article of trade among 
f» I87. ' the venal orators ; to be procured for their 
forein or metic clients, at prices proportioned 
to the labor, uhich deficient claim, or the dis- 
credit, which bad character, might implicate 
with the undertaking. 

Long ago Solon *8 laws, for promoting indus* 

try and disgracing idleness, had been obsolete 

or ineffectual : a soverein multitude would not 

Sh^cT* ^^^^ • *^^^y would live by sacrifices, provided 

••f- by the public treasury, and feasts given by the 

wealthy of their respective wards, or the daily 

salary for attending the courts of justice. 

Xen. tup. Clothed, many of them, as Xenophon assures 

Arktopii.* us, little better than the slaves, so much more 

numerous than themselves, and uncertain even 

of their daily food, they had nevertheless their 

favorite luxuries, with which they would not 

xtB. tttp. dispense. Not the wealthiest iudividual, says 

Xenophon, could have his baths, his dressing* 

rooms, his places of exercise, and of meeting 

15 for 
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for conversation, of a splendor comparable to 
those erected for the multitude of Athens. 
The magnificence of the theatrical entertain- 
ments provided for them, as we can judge even 
from existing ruins of the theaters, was what 
nothing in modern times has approached. Th6 
excessive fondness of the Athenians, for these 
entertainments, commanded of course attention 
from those to whom the favor of the Many 
was necessary. Pericles is said to have been 
the first who, by an act of the people, which 
he proposed, appropriated a part of the public 
revenue to the maintenance of theaters, and 
the provision of theatrical exhibitions. The 
example was found so commodious by follow-^ 
ing orators, that, in process of time, almost the 
whole certain revenue of the republic became 
appropriated to theatrical entertainments, to- 
gether with what at Athens were nearly con- 
genial, the ceremonies of religious festivals ; 
and, when thus the means of former orators 
were exhausted, bold ingenuity, pressed to a 
last resource, procured the decree which has 
immortalized the name of its mover Eubulus, 

DmiifefCli. 

making it capital even to propose the applica* oiynth. 
tion of the theoric revenue, as it was called, 
to any other purpose. It requires remark, 
however, that Eubulus is represented a4alto* 
gether one of the most respectable men of 
liis age ; the associate in politics of the most jesch. d« 
approved patriots, and a steddy opponent of oflSi^h!^' 
the extravagancies of democratical power. '^^^fOa. 

Some 
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CHAP. Some light will occur in the sequel on thi$ 
^^^^' ^ curious, but altogether dark subject ^ 

When such was the subserviency of the 
Athenian goverHment to popular extravagance 
and folly, and such the luxuries which the 
multitude, living in idleness, commanded, to 
expect that the Athenian citizen would obey, 
as formerly, the call for military service abroad, 
or even bear the restraint necessary for main* 
taining the antient discipliue and skill in arms 
at home, would have been preposterous. The 
antient law, of every Grecian state, required, 
that every citizen should be trained to arms. 
Practice with weapons began in early boy- 
hood. From eighteen to twenty the Athenian 
youth formed the regular standing garrison 
of the city and country ; and thus, even in 
peace, had that practice of acting in bodies, 
w^iich prepared them advantageously for real 
warfare. But in later times the young Athe- 
nians, or their ikthers, intent on more profit- 
able employment for them, learnt to obtain ex- 
cuse very extensively from this duty. Formerly 
the service of the panoply, or the phalanx, the 
first name describing the armor of the indivi- 
dual, the latter the formation of the body, 
was jealously vindicated as the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the citizen. The most laborious 

' Some modem writers have undertaken to pronounce 
judgement very boldly upon this law, and upon Eubulus, 
its uuilior, but they have left what remains from the co- 
tempoiary orators upon it, I mubt own, very dark to me, 
and I muist add, I rath«r think to themselves too. 

service* 
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service, and generally the most dangerous, but 
of overbearing efficacy, it was considered as 
that on which rested the superiority of Greeks 
to barbarians, the safety of every Grecian 
state against neighboring Grecian states^ and 
even the security of dominion, in every one, 
over resident foreiners, and the slaves which, 
generally in Grecian states, far outnumbered 
the freemen. In the perpetual wars of Greece, 
however, the reiterated calls upon the citizen, 
to leave all his domestic concerns for service 
to the state in arms, becoming more severely 
felt as civilization, and the arts contributing 
to the comfort of, private life, improved, it is 
not wonderful that any expedient, which might 
obviate such a pressure, became popular. The 
hazardous resource thus of employing merce- 
naries, as we commonly find them termed from 
the Latin, soldiers by profession, ingaged .for 
hire, and forming what we call a standing 
army, grew into common use among all the 
republics* Men in the uneasy and perilous 
situation of generals, under a democracy, 
would be likely to approve and promote the 
change; for an army of soverein citizens, im- 
patient of controul always, would in its turn, 
of course, but indeed whenever it pleased, 
command and judge its generals ; whereas a 
hired army had no pretence but to obey while 
paid, and, when dismissed, had no legal au- 
thority to command or judge those who had 
been its legal comnaanders. 

tor 
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For about ten years after the restoration of 
the democracy by Thrasybulus, Athens, with* 
out forein dependencies and unassaikd at 
home, had no occasion for military exertioii. 
But her ingagement in confederacy with 
Thebes against Lacedasmon, and, still more, 
the revival of her empire over other republics> 
resulting from Conon's victory, produced ne* 
cessity for again employing forces of land and 
sea. After so long a desuetude, however, when 
affections had been ingaged by domestic inte- 
rests and the luxury of public entertainments^ 
and passions by political intrigues and the con- 
tentions and flattery of orators, the call to arms 
was little satisfactorily heard by the Athenian 
people. Instead of jealously asserting tlieir ex- 
clusive right to the honors ofthe panoply, they 
would make the metics, not Greeks only, but 
Lydians, Syrians, barbarians of various coun- 
tries, share with them its labors and its dangers, 
and, with these, of course, unavoidably its ho- 
nors. For this change indeed the admission 
of so many strangers to the rights of citizens, 
on the first restoration of the democracy, seems 
to have prepared the way. Nevertheless, in 
the first wars, against the Lacedemonians, and 
then against the Thebans and their allies, tho 
mercenary troops were mostly employed, yet a 
part still ofthe army was Athenian^ both citi- 
i:ens and metics served under Iphicrates and 
other generals in Peloponnesus. Gradually, 
however, the soverein citizeoa more and mor« 
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dispensed with their own service ; and when the 
fear of Thebes and Lacedaemon ceased to press, 
they would, at least on any ordinary occasion, 
serve no more. They did not so soon refuse f^ ^ 
themselves wholly for the ordinary service of Deaiw«fc. 
the navy ; where the labor and danger were 
reckoned generally less, and the hope of profit 
through means accruing, as will be hereafter 
^seeo, from the command which the Athenians 
possessed of the iBgean sea, was considerably 
greater. But, in time, this also, through the 
same indulgence of the soverein people to 
themselves, was extensively avoided. Thus 
the glory of the Athenian arms, won at Mara- 
thon, at Salamis, and in so many battles si nce^ 
by sea and by land, was in a manner renounced ; 
and the maintenance and extension of the re- 
public's empire abroad, if not its defence at 
liome, was committed to men ingaged for pay^ 
from whatsoever country they could be col- 
lected. 

Such, according to the remarkably agreeing xenopfc. 
testimonies of cotemporary writers, of different ^^;,^ 
views and opposite interests, was the state of ^*^^ 
the Athenian government, when the decline of 
the Lacedsemonian power, and the Theban 
energy, left Athens, principally through her 
navy, and the revenue which it commanded 
from numerous little commercial republics, the 
first potentate of Greece. While the contest 
between Thebes and Lacedsmon lasted, Athens 
Qwdd disregard the treaty of Antalcidas, and 

other 
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CHAP. Other following conventions, whose purpose 
XXXV. ^^.j^g ^^ establish the independency of every 
Grecian commonwealth. That purpose indeed 
was evidently enough impracticable. In uni- 
versal independency, the incessant strife, of 
each with its neighbors, was found to produce 
greater evils than the admission of the superi- 
ority of one ; and partial superiorities would 
arise, while the geineral superintending power 
was denied. Piracy meanwhile, with the end- 
less opportunities aiforded, by the division of 
the ilands and shores of the ^gean among al- 
most numberless soverein powers, threatened 
the annihilation of maritime commerce. For 
it was not confined to the private adventure of 
men in the situation of outlaws. There were 
states, powerful among those of Greece, which 
(like the barbarians of Africa, who have beea 
^ tolerated to the shame of modern Europe) 

avowed piracy. It was a trade that suited 
Dtemosth. equally republics and tyrants. Of the former, 
ple"!!''^'* Alopeconnesus particularly is mentioned as 
principally subsisting by it; tho Athens itself 
is not without its share of imputation; and 
Diod. L 15. Alexander, tyrant of Pheras, is said to have ac- 
*■ ^^* quired the wealth which inabled him to hold 
the tyranny, chiefly by his share of the plunder 
of the Grecian seas and shores, for which he 
sent out fleets and armies. The smaller mari* 
time states, therefor^, feeling their insufficiency 
for the vindication severally of their own secu- 
rity, and little disposed to concede enough to 

one 
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jone another for coalition in any firm confede- 
racy, were prepared for submission to a protect- 

, ing power. 

In this situation of things, the conduct of 
such men as Conon, Thrasybulus, Iphicrates, . 
Chabrias, and Timotheus, acquiring the reputa- 
tion of fiberality for the Athenian government, 
most of the ilands, and mapy cities of the 
Asiatic and Thracian shores, to have the pro- 
tection of the Athenian navy for their trade, 
and perhaps not less to avoid its oppression, 
became again tributaries, and really subjects of 
.the Athenian people. The assessment of the 
just Aristeides waa restored, not without some 

* degree of general satisfaction; recommended, 
not only by its moderation, but probably also 
by the advantageous regulation, from which 

.he had derived renown. Athens thus became 
again the head, of a great confederacy. Timo- 
theus alone, in^ his various commands, is said 
to have acquired to it seventy-five cities, of 
importance enough to have each its representa- 
tive in, the congress, or,, in the original term 
fiynedrium, which assembled at Athens. Ne- 
vertheless, the little information remaining to 
us, on the interesting subject of the constitution 

.of this assembly, and the privileges of its mem- 
bers,^ as they s'ood indeed at a somewhat later 
day, does not show them calculkttd to give the 
security to the subordinate states, that could 
make the Athenian empire satisfactory to those 
under it. To have protection against all ene- nemnfUi, 
mies, they renounced the right of separate war 
Vol. VII. B b and 
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and peace, binding themselves by oath to havft 
the same friends and enemies as the Athenians. 
To provide for a just attention to their interests 
j^^^' in the councils of the soverein people, their 
F'.Hj' deputies at Athens had their separate assembly 
to consult together on their common interests ; 
and either in common, or severally, as occasion 
required, they communicated with the execu- 
tive council of the Athenian republic, the five- 
hundred. They were admitted to the general 
assembly of the people, only with the approba* 
tion and tlirough the introduction of the five- 
hundred ; and only under restrictions, nearly as 
forein ambassadors, they were allowed occa^ 
sionally to address the soverein people. But 
they had no vote; and in all other p'oints they 
were upon the footing of foreiners^ excluded 
from all rights of Athenian citizens. Never- 
theless, for the readiness with which so many 
little states appear to have admitted again the 
supremacy of the Athenian people, tho abun- 
dantly indicating uneasiness in their former 
independency, this restoration of empire, like 
its original rise, was honorable to the Athenian 
name. 

Wliile Athens, with this empire growing be- 
yond sea, was held in check and alarm at home 
by Lacedasmon or Thebes, the administratfon 
was so generally discreet, and the willing at- 
tachment of the synedrian allies was so obvi* 
ously important, that the means of tyranny^ 
which the imperial republic held, seem to have 
been little used. Even the old title of the su- 

borditlate 
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bordinate ally, hypecoos, nearly synonymous 
with subject, or dependent, a term familiar in 
the time of Thucydides, appears to have been 
avoidec;}. The Grecian word which we render 
ALLY, thus becomes, with the writers after the 
age of Epameinondas, a term often of double ^ 
and often of doubtful import; being used in- 
differently to imply independent soverein 
states, or the tributary allies. Nevertheless 
we have formerly S9en, while Thebes was sue- ^•••jj;^ 
pessfully contending with Athens for the lead 
of the democcatical interest through the Greek 
nation, and even aiming at a maritime rival- 
ship, three of the most powerful of the syne- 
drian confederated states, whether suffering 
jeal evil, or seeking only prospective good, re- 
volted. This possibly may have been take;i 
as ground for new severity by the soverein peo- 
ple, when the rebelling states were compelled 
again to submit to i^ authority. After the 
Jbattle of ]^f antir^eia, )vhen the dqcay of Theban 
influence over the confederacy, whose councils 
JElpameinondas had been able to guide, became 
jinaQifest, an altered disposition toward the sub- 
ject states ftppeared. Interested adventurers in ^ 
politics quickly saw the opportunity, and hast- 
ened iu contention to profit from it. The ^JJ'^^JJ- 
" former empire of Athens, and the advantages «.». *ie<i. 
which the body of the people derived from it, 
]l>ecame the favorite topics of declamation in 
Jthe, general assembly. Tlie people beard with 
eager attention, when it was asked, * Whence hocr. ^ 
' was the want of energy, that the fleets —i^f"' 
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* brought no treasures home? Why was free 

* navigation allowed ? The Athenian navV 

* commanded the seas. Why.then was any re- 
' public permitted to have ships, and maritime 

* commerce, that would not pay tribute as for- 

* merly?' Thus wrought into fermentation, 
\he public mind, with a favorite object in view, 

uocr. de \irould no longer bear conti;adiction« To urge 
* "90- the injustice of arbitrary exaction would have 
been dangerous for the most popular orator. 
Even for showing the impolicy, without ven- 
"turing to name the iniquity of such measures, 
none could obtain a hearing. Fleets therefore 
were ^ent out, under the imperial mandate of 
the people, with general instructions to bring 
home tribute. For command in such enter- 
"prize, military ability and experience were little 
Jf<x^'- »^«^ requisite: and, as the cautious Isocrates did 
not scruple publicly to aver, men of such mean 
•estimation, that, for managing any private 
concern, none would trust them, were com- 
missioned, with dictatorial powers*, to conduct 
the affairs of the republic with the Greek na- 
Vioti. A soverein multitude, and the orators 
who, by flattery, ruled the soverein nmltitude, 
would be likely to allow great indulgence to 
those ordered, without limitation by any pre- 
cise instructions, to extend empire and bring 
home money. Complaints insuing, endless, 
pj^'pfMo. ^^^^ the injured allies, were generally disre- 
Xe*u resp. garded. Money, judiciously distributed among 
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the officers of the courts which ought to take, 
connisance of such complaints^ was generally 
necessary, even to bring the matter to a hear- 
ing ; and then any justice in decision was very 
uncertain. Fraud, rapine, all sorts of iniquity 
and violence not only went unpunished^ but isocr.^ 
the people often showed themselves even 
amused with the attested reports of enormities, 
committed by their tribute-gathering arma- 
ments. 
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Prqfectsfor impr<mng the Athenian Revenue. Affaxrt oftht 
Athenian Colony of Amphipolis. Produce of the Thradan 
Gold Mines. Summary of Affairs of the Olynthian Confe* 
deracy. Opposition of Olynthian and Athenian Interest. 
Alliance ofOlynthus with Amphipolis^ 

The renewal of the old tyranny^ of the Athe- 
nian republic, over its allies and subjects, was 
professedly what gave occasion to that curious 
treatise, formerly noticed, which remains to us ch.a9.».i. 
from Xenophouj on the revenue of Athens. His ° ' " 
plan, more immediately concerning the reve- 
nue, as a necessary foundation for the rest, ex- 
tended however to a general improvement of 
the government. Far from visionary, like 
Plato's, it might nevertheless have been diffi- 
cult, or even impossible to execute; less from 
any inherent impracticahility, than from its 
interference, re^l or apprehended, with the ex- 
isting private interests of powerful men. That 
from which Xenophon proposed the greatest, 

BB 3 or. 
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CHAP, or, however, the most immediate advantage, 
;cxxv. ^^ ^^ improved management of mines of the 
precious metals; and this appears to have been 
always a favorite purpose of those who actually 
held the principal direction of the popular will. 
Buttho the objects were similar, the principles, 
on which it was proposed to pursue them, were 
widely different Xenophou's first purpose, 
what he considered as most important, was to 
obviate all necessity for that oppression exer- 
cised by the Athenians against others; not only 
as the oppression of others was abominable, but 
as the evil would recoil on themselves. His 
project therefore was confined to the mines of 
Attica. But the individuals 'to whom the 
working of these was already ingaged, not in- 
deed in perpetuity, but for terms of which they 
hoped renewal, would strenuously oppose any 
proposal for sHteration of management. The 
Attic mines moreover gave only silver, whereaa 
those of the Thraciaa mountains, in the neigh- 
borhood of AmphipoUs, afforded gold. Fot 
the superiority therefore, real or imaginary, of 
the object, and for avoiding interference with 
the private gains of fellowcitizens, perhaps 
friends and relations, persons however whose 
votes and influence might be important, they 
disregarded violence against any others. 

We have formerly observed the Tliracian 
mines furnisliing the first temptation for the 
Athenian republic, almost immediately oti its 
rise to empire, and while Cirtion, son of Mil- 
tiades, yet commanded its fcrrces, to oppress 

those 
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those whom it had .undertaken, as a sacred 
duty, to protect. The people of the little iland 
of Thasus were driven, by the injustice of the 
Athenian government, to a renuntiation of al- 
liance, which was resented and punished, as 
rebellion against the sovereinty of the Athe- 
nian people. The Thracian mines were then 
seized, as the proper possession of the Athenian 
people; and, to secure it, a colony of no less 
than ten thousand persons, Athenians, and citi* 
zens of the allied republics, was sent to occupy 
the neighboring territory. The resentment of J[^"2*^;, 
the surrounding Thracians, so exerted as pre- 
sently to produce the total destruction of this 
numerous colony, seems to mark a sense of 
injuries, such as they had not experienced from 
the less powerful ilanders of Thasus. The ca* 
lamitous event however did not deter the Athe- 
nian people from new pursuit of so inviting an 
object. Under the able and benign adminis- 
tration of Pericles, the colony led by Agnon, 
father of the unfortunate Theramenes, was ap- 
parently conducted with juster policy ; and the 
town which he founded, with the name of Am- 
phipolis, quickly became florishing. 

But the people of this colony, collected 
from various parts of Greece, respecting the 
Athenian government under Pericles, and at- 
tached to their leader Agnon, would be little 
likely to retain any firm attachment to a go- 
vernment tyrannical and capricious as that of 
Athens afterward became. Accordingly when ch.i4. 
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Brasidas marched into Thrace, little mqre than §5^. 
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c H A P. ten years after the fouudation of Ainpbipo1?s," 
..X3CXV. . disaffection was ready; and, with the assist- 
ance of a large party among the citizens, that 
able soldier and politician gained this favorite 
colony from the Athenian empire to the Lace- 
daemonian. By the treaty of peace however, 
which soon followed, while the other Grecian 
towns on the Thracian shore had their freedom 
assured, paying only the assessment of Aris- 
teides for the maintenance of the Athenian 
fleet, Amphipolis, as an Athenian colony, was 
• i-estored unconditionally to the dominion of 

the Athenian people. Seventeen years it seems 
to have so remained, when the battle of Aigos- 
potami gave it again, with all the other trans*- 
marine possessions of Athens, to be dependent 
on Lacedgemon. 
Herod. 1. 6. According to Herodotus, who says he made 
«.4»47- 'ii^qyij/j^j. upon the spot, the Thasians drew» 

from their Thracian mines, a yearly revenue of 
from two to three hundred talents; at a me- 
dium perhaps fifty thousand pounds; which' he 
appears to have reckoned, for them, very con- 
siderable. It seems probable that the Athe- 
nian government, while it held Amphipolis, tbo 
'always intent upon the mines, yet distracted 
by various troubles, never worked them to any 
great profit. The Lacedccmonians, implicated 
with a great variety of new and great concerns, 
and especially allured by prospects of golden 
harvests in Asia, were likely to be indifferent to 
. adventure among the Thracian mountains, of 

a kind for whJch their institutions peculiarly 

• unfitted 
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unfitted them. We have seen them so neg- 
lecting even the highly cultivated settlements 
of the Thracian Chersonese, touching almost ch-iI-M. 
on Asia, that they nearly became the prey of ?,^o'fi^ 
neighboring barbarians. Towns therefore far- ^^^ 
ther removed from the countries whither their 
principal .solicitude was directed, would still 
less be objects of any very earnest care. Thus 
apparently the Amj)hipolitans were left to make 
the most they could of independency; and it 
appears they defended themselves against the 
Thracians, and managed their intestine dis- 
putes, but were little able to' vindicate the 
possession, and carry on profitably the work- 
ing of the mines, which seem to have been 
abandoned. 

It was in this dereliction, by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, of their dominion over the Thracian co- . 
lonies, that the growth of Olyuthus, which we 
have formerly noticed, and the rapid extension ch a6.«.ft, 
of its confederacy, almost overwhelmed the fhisHi»u 
Macedonian kingdom, and became formidable 
to Lacedaemon itself. On the dissolution of 
the confederacy, which the united arms of 
Lacedflemon and Macedonia effected, the 
tov/ns,not before belonging to the Macedonian 
kingdom, received the gift of nominal inde- 
pendency, each holding its separate govern- 
ment; but under conditions of alliance, which 
made them, with Olynthus itself, effectually 
subject to Lacedasmon. Taught by experience 
then the importance of maintaining its interest 
• in Thrace, the Lacedaemonian government, to 

hold 
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CHAP, hold tlie Thracian toiros in subserviency, re« 
XXXV. g^ft^d iQ the coraraon policy of the age, giving 
their patronage to a party in each, which, for 
the sake of that patronage, would obey their 
commands. Perhaps then it was that, under 
Sf pwiipp La^cedaemonian patronage, new colonists, prin- 
p.3i6.t. X. cipally.from the Grecian town of Cyrene it 
ap. Africa, were established in Amphipolis, in num- 

p.^4. ' ber so large, that occasion thence was after- 
ward taken to call it a Lacedaemonian colony. 
The Lacedaemonian authority was thus altoge- 
ther so maintained in those northern parts, 
that while so many of the southern repuUics 
joined Thebes in war against Lacedemon, a 
ch.»6.s,7. body of Olinthian horse, as we have formerly 
seen, served with the Lacedaemonian armies in 
Peloponnesus. 
B.C. 351. B^t when after tlie battle of Leuctra, fought 
01. ica. a. about eight years after tlie dissolution of the 
Olynthian confederacy, Lacedaemon, pressed 
by the war .with Thebes, became less and less 
able to stretch ^ commanding arm to the nor* 
thern shore of the ^gean, those raised to 
power, under Lacedaemonian patronage, began 
to totter in Uieir situations, and the prospect 
of success in opposition to them invited ambi* 
tious, and perhaps patriotic citizens. Olyn- 
thus, in its glory, had been the ally of Thebes. 
The party which had then led its councils, 
would of course seek to share in that patronage 
which Thebes, become the leading state of 
Greece, was extending on all sides, and most 
ready to give in opposition to Lacedaemon. 
23 Thus 
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Thus It seems to have been that the adminia- vgBcr. 
tration of OlynthoSi reverted to that, party. ,. 3 
But Thebes, separated by many intervening 
states, and possessing little naval force, tho 
6he might check exertions of Lacedsemon 
against them, was little able herself to prevent 
the Olynthians from taking their own measures . 
in their own concerns. To' restore thejr dis- 
solved confederacy therefore becoming their 
object, it was quickly effected to a very con- 
siderable extent; how far upon the former mo- 
del we do not learn ; but so that Olynthus be- 
came a|ain a very powerful city, with influ- 
ence spreading over perhaps the whole of that 
fruitful part of the continent called the Chalci- 
die, and most of the towns of the three 
adjoining peninsulas. 

Olynthus thus reviving in opposition to the 
decaying power of Lacedssmon, while Athens, 
to check the alarming growth of the Theban 
power, became the ally of Lacedsemon, the 
interest of the Olynthian would be placed ia 
necessary opposition to that of the Athenian 
people. About eight years after the battle of 
Leuctra followed that of Mautineia. In the B.C. 36s. 
state of things, after that event, the Athenian ' ******* 
people, no longer, as before, restrained by the 
dread of Thebes, looked for empire wherever 
their fleets could sail. Among many and 
greater objects then, which their orators put 
forward in the general assembly, in a manner 
more adapted to promote their own interest 
with the Many than the popularity of the 

Athe- 
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Athenian name in Greece, or indeed any reat 
interest of Athens itself; the recovery of their 
colony of Amphipolis became a favorite point. 
Bat in two successive congresses of the Gre- 
cian states, as we have formerly seen (for, in 
unfolding the complicated interests of Greece, 
repetition is often unavoidable) the claim, 
which the Athenian people asserted, of sove- 
reinty over the Amphipolitan people, was de- 
nied. In a third congress it was at length 
allowed, through the interest principally of 
Amyntas king of Macedonia, father of Philip. 

j^*J* ^* J The Amphipolitan people nevertheless resisted, 
and being supported by the Olynthian confe- 
deracy, the able Iphicrktes w^ in vain placed 
at the head of an armament to reduce them to 

g«»«ti»- obedience. It was among the imprudent boast# 
of the Athenian orators, in flattery to their so- 
verein the Many, that they had been formerly 
lords, not of Amphipolis only, but of Olynthus 
too. Circumstances indeed abounded to ad- 
monish the Olynthians, for their own safety, 
to support the Amphipolitans, and the Amphi- 
politans, if they M'ould avoid the dominion of 
the Athenian people, to profit from the ready 
alliance of Olynthus. But the Amphipolitan 
people, a recent colony, were divided, less in 
the manner of the old republics, into the par- 
ties of the Many and the Few, the rich and the 
poor, than according to their various origin, as 
" established under Athenian patronage or Lace- 
dismonian, or accustomed to receive protection 
'from Olynthus or from Macedonia. Now 

how- 
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however the Athenian interest had b^eii long 
overborne; Laccdagmon was utterly without 
means to support friends across the iBgean ; 
the king of Macedonia had abandoned his in« 

• 

terest, in favor of Athens. Thus, for thosb 
aversfe to the soverdnty of the Athenian peo- 
ple, the patronage of Olynthus only remained, 
"and accordingly the connection between Am- 
phipolis and Olynthus became intimate. 
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Armament under Timotheus. Expedition proposed to Asia; 

diverted to Samos. Measures of Timotheus against Ofyff- 
' thifs, Codperation of the King of Macedonia, Injurious 

Conduct of Athens toward Macedonia. 

- Aft AIRS in Lesser Asia, the most, favorite 
of all fields for military adventure, drawing the 
attention of the leading men of Athens, gave a B.C. 359. 
temporary relief, from the pressure of their am- ^^ '^^•*' 
bition, to the Grecian states on the northern 
shore of the ^gean^ Ariobarzanes, satrap .of 
Phrygia, having ingaged in that extensive re- 
volt of the western provinces of the Persian 
empire, which we have formerly seen excited of^^gHiit! 
by a Greek, Evagoras of Cyprus, desired to 
strengthen his military with Grecian troops. 
Evagoras was the ally, and adopted citizen of 
Athens. Ariobarzanes, forming connection Demosth. 
with the Athenian people, accepted also the ^A^z, 
honor of becoming one of them. The Athe- 
nian government, professing to hold inviolate 
its peace with the Persian kingi nevertheless 

sent 
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CHAP. «eiit act armament to cooperate' with the citH 
' leen-satrap in rebellion; and Tiinotheus, for sq 
jnvitii^ a field as Asia, did not refuse the 
XHHnmand. His instructions forbad, in general 
4ernv> whatever might be contrary to the arti- 
cles of the treaty fvith Persia ; but it w^$ com- 
ai.a3.f.s. in<>o, as wc have formerly seen, for the sattaps 
of chbHiit. jQ make war effectually against the king, pre- 
tending it to be only against one another* . 
' Timotheus was on his way to join Ariobar- 
zanes, when intelligence reached him of the 
dissolution of Xhd confederacy of the revolted 
chiefs. The tide, thus turning in favor of the 
4oyal cause^ produced revolt on the other side. 
In tbe iland of Samos, as in many Grecian 
states of the Asiatic main, was a party which 
preferred the patronage or sovcreinty of the 
Persian king to . that of the Athenian people* 
Cyprothemis,'head of that party, assisted by 
Tigranea, tbe king!s coinmander-in-chief in 
'Lesser Asia, effected a revolution, by which be 
-became chief of the iland. Timotheus was still 
on the Asiatic coast when news of this revolt 
reached him. He hastened then to Samos, 
overbore Cyprothemis, and, with the reesta- 
' blisfament of democratical government, restored 
the dependency of the Samian upon the Athe- 
nian people. 

It was about this time that Philip, king of 
Macedonia, had coQipleted his successes against 
the Illyrians, and established security for his 
western border, hitherto so much threatened. 
Olynthus an4 its confederacy reniained his 
> most 
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most dangerous and troublesome neiglibor. A 
plan was concerted, between the Athenian and 
Macedonian governments^ for the reduction 
of Olynthus by their combined arms. But 
with regard both to the leading circuoiatances, 
and to the stipulations on both sides, we are left 
by antient writers wholly in the dark. Timoh^ 
theus commanded still the Athenian fleet For 
the Asiatic service {terhaps it was needless to 
put the republic to expence rn maintaining 
-troops; volunteers being probably ready for 
adventure, undeir a general of the reputation of 
Timotheus, in a field where so many Grecian 
soldiers of fortune had found large success. 
But for the war in Thrace, where stubborn re- 
distance was in near view, and far less amount 
of gold even in distant^ prospect, v>plunteers 
would not be found, without an expence which 
'the orators dared not propose. For that ser- 
Tice, accordingly, we find Timotheus was with- 
out a landforce. This deficiency, however, the 
king of Macedonia undertook to supply. A 5f^*^ 
Macedonian army and the Athenian fleet to- 
gether laid siege to Potidasa, the contest for 
which had given birth to the Peloponnesian 
war. Potidea was so critically situated,, near 
Olynthus, as to give great opportunity for in- 
t-ercepting its communication with the sea, and 
completely commanded the way by land into 
the fruitful Peninsula of Pallene, full of com- 
mercial towns, and altogether the best territory 
of the confederacy. Yielding to the Macedo- 
nian armsj it was conceded to the; Athenian 

general, 
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CHAP, general, and an Athenian garrison was placed 
XXXV. there. Torone, the principal town of the 
neighboring peninsula of Sithonia, was pre- 
sently after taken by the confederate forces, 
and also receivec) an Athenian garrison^ Olyn- 
thus was thus so circumscribed in territory, 
reduced in strength, and checked in maritime 
communication, that its ruin seemed hardly 
avoidable. 

For the next event, the hinge on which the 
following history of Athens and Alacedonia 
turns, the historian wholly fails us, and the ora- 
tors, to whom we owe certain knowlege of the 
important fact, have avoided all detail and all 
circumstances. The purpose of Athens, in the 
Olynthian war, evidently was conquest; nor 
have the orators disguised it. The views of 
Philip are less obvious. To reduce or even 
overwhelm. the power of Olynthus, which coulfl 
not but be inconvenient and dangerous to Ma- 
cedonia, would be among them ; but to esta- 
blish the power of Athens, over the whole 
Macedonian coast, on its ruin, without any 
recompense for Macedonia, would seem to be 
carrying to. excess the generous policy, by 
which he had formed his first connection with 
the Athenian government. Athens had long 
possessed Methone, ^he nearest seaport to bpt;h 
• his capitals; and Pydna was the only maritime 
town remaining to the kingdom, preserved, as 
StJs^Hitt ^^ ^^^^ formerly seen, by the policy of Arch?- 
laus. But those who obtained the lead in 
Athens had no disposition for hberality toward 

Mace- 
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Macedonia. The term of the command of 
Timotheus seems to have been expired. Who 
led the Athenian fleet we are not informed. 
It went however to Pydna, and giving its 
assistance to that party, which we have ob- ^®™5th, 
served generally powepful in all the Grecian p. 13. / 
maritime towns, adverse to connection with -' 

the government of the adjoining country, in- 
abled it to effect a revolt, and assured it of 
the support and protection of the Athenian 
people. Philip sent ministers to Athens, to Theopomp. 
complain of the gross injury, and demand re- suid. ^* 
paration; but he could obtain none. It is 
obvious that a change must Have taken place 
among the leading men in the Athenian ad- 
ministration ; and this indeed the exultation 
expressed by Demosthenes, in the acquisition 
to Athens and loss to Macedonia, while he 
avoids notice of all the circumstances, assists 
to prove. Justification of the profligate mea- pcmoith. 
sure seems to have been no more attempted , at 
the time, than by the great orator afterward. 
But the forms of a democratical government 
gave facility for procrastination, and for shift- 
ing responsibility from shoulder to shoulder, 
while insult was added to the injur}-, by pro- 
fessions made, in the name of the republic, of 
the purpose of still honorably maintaining 
peace and alliance. 
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SECTION IV. 

Expeditiom under Iphieraies against AmpUpoUs. Sttpercemum 
of Ipkicratcf by Timotketu. State of the Tkradan Cher- 
sonese. Acquisition qfAmphipolis to the Athenian Empire* 
Honors to Ckaridemvs oj Eubout. 

CHAP. Fahxher cooperation from the kins of Mace- 

XXXV. , . , 

doQia, in making conquests for the Athenian 
people, being no longer now to be expected, 
prosecution of hostilities immediately against 
Olynthus v^&s suspended ; and it was resolved 
to direct the energy of the republic to the coo- 
quest of Amphipolis, in the hope ajiparently 
that^ Olynthus, in its reduced state, could not, 
and the king of Macedonia, notwithstanding 
the provocation given him, would not interfere. 
Jlminent men, we have seen, could not liv« at 
Athena iu quiet : they must lend themselvcf 
continually^ not only to public service but to 
popular passion. Many circumytaaces strongly 
/ccommended Iphicrates for the command 
against Amphipolis. None liad more military 
experience, or higher military reputation^ Ht 
had then the extraordinary advantage of close 
ix>nnection with the great soverein of Thcace^ 
Cotys, Uie successor of Seuthes, Si takes and 
Teres, by having receiv'ed his sister in mar- 
riage ^ Among the Amphipplitans themselves^ 

* Demosthenes calls Iphicrates x^^iric of Cotys (Or. in 
Aristocr.) which is generally understpod to nieaa brother-ui* 
law. Cornelius Nepos calls the wife of iphicrates cbughter 
of Cotys. There pan hardly be a doubt in preferring the co* 
temporary orator's authority. But, if the father of the Cotys, 
of whom he spoke, was also named Cotys, which seem* 
not improbable, the biographer's error would be only de-« 
ficiency ef expkaatioa. 

inorpoyer^ 
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moreover^ a mixed people, with an Athenian 
party, a Macedonian party, an Olynthian party, 
and a Thracian party>testeem for him was ex- 
tensive. And farther, for his important ser- 
vices formerly to the Macedonian royal family, 
he was likely to be respected beyond others at 
the Macedonian court. Those then who led 
tlie Athenian counsels, while they evaded re- 
dress of injury, desiring nevertheless to obviate 
obstruction to their purposes from resentment, 
the popular vote directed Iphicrates to take the 
command of the fleet on the Thracian station. 

But the favoring party in Amphipo}is was 
not su(ih, that success could be reasonably ex«^ 
pected from a 6eet alone, without a landforce. 
Troops therefore were to be provided ; and the 
command by land and sea, being in the usual 
manner of the antients, committed to the same 
officer, the levy, or rather the hire of a mer- 
cenary force, was to be managed by Iphicrates. 
Of those who mide the command of merce- 
naries, ready to fight the battles of any state, 
their profession, Charidemus of Oreus in Eil* • 
boea was eminent, and he was recommended 
to Iphicrates by his conduct, in a service already pe™?«fc- 
of three campatns under him. That officer, p. 669. 
with the body attached to him, was therefore 
iiigaged, and the fleet and landforce proceeded 
together to Amphipolis. 

The losses, and consequent weakness of Olyn- 
thus, the increased and daily growing power 
of Athens, the formidable appearance of the 
armament^, the rept&tation of the general, and 

c a 3 his 
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his popularity^ had together such an effect;^ 
that the Amphipolitaus presently listened to 
!?*TJf^^'' negotiation. Terms weie agreed upon ; even 
the gate was named of which possession was 
to be given to the Athenian troops, and hostages 
were delivered by the Amphipolitans to insure 
performance of the conditions. Through what 
jealousy dr what intrigue the Athenian people 
defeate<l their own fond hope, so long enter- 
tained, and now so nearly fulfilled, we have 
no information. Timotheus, hastily ordered to 
supersede Iphicrates, arrived in the critical 
moment. Alarm and hesitation of course arose 
among the Amphipolitans. Their confidence 
had rested, not in the Athenian people, but in 
Iphicrates, supposed capable of answering for 
the Athenian people. The character of Timo- 
theus might perhaps have been not less re** 
s^pected than that of Iphicrates; but it was 
made inefficacious by a decree which presently 
followed him, commanding that the hostages, 
which had been specially intrusted to the faith 
of Iphicrates, should be sent immediately to 
Athens. This profligate decree however was 
rendered vain, by the provident integrity of 
Iphicrates ; who, in surrendering his command 
to Timotheus, had committed the hostages to 
the» general of the mercenaries, Charidemus; 
and, apparently with the consent of Iphicrates, 
we may hope also with the tacit approbation 
at least of Timotheus, they had been restored 
to their fridnds *. The 

* It is remarkable enongh how, ia relating these transact 

U^Oi, 
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' The ungracious office remained for Timo- 
tfieus, t6 take up the negotiation, necessarily 
resigned, with his • command, by Iphicrates. 
But, the Amphipolitans would no longer treat 
with an agent of the Athenian government, 
ri)o that agent was Timotheus. Force was 
therefore again to be employed ; but the ready 
means of effective force were done away, by 
the same violent and improvident measures, 
which had overthrown an almost concluded 
negotiation. It seems probable that Charide* 
rtius, and the troops under hicn, had ingaged 
with Iphicrates, whom they knew, for little or 
no present pay, under promise of large profit 
from success in enterprize. Disappointed of 
hope nearly realized, and altogether dissatisfied 
with the Athenian government, they refused now 
to serve underTimotheus, to whose personal cha- 
racter it is little likely they would have objected. 
Meanwhile the Olynthians, greatly relieved by 
the cessation of pressure from Macedonia, ex- 
erted themselves to provide sujiport for the re» 
mains of their confederacy, against the arms 
an^d the policy of Athens. They ingaged large 
assistance even from the Thracian hords ; and 

marching 

tions, Demosthenes, the favorite orator and minister of the 
Athenian democracy, has adopted and incouraged the pro* 
/li^ate sentiments of the Athenian democracy* His object 
being to incense the Athenian people against Charidemus, he 
has not imputed to him any dishonesty ; it sufficed to describe 
au honorable deed, adverse to the interest of the Athenian 
republic. It is then perhaps not le«5 remarkable that the 
fascination of his oratory, even in the dead letter, has 
wrought upon some modern writers, especially the gogc) 
Rollin, all the effect that could have been desi;red upon the 
Aihejiian multitude. 

c 3 
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marching with the utmost Grecian stren^h 
they could assemble, they were so superior by 
land, that Timotheu& found it expedient to 
imbark and withdraw. 

It behoved him then to findtenterprize with- 
in the limits of his commission, and not be- 
yond his means, by wbicli, if possible, he might 
maintain his credit with his wayward soverein. 
Against Olynthus no hope remained ; but the* 
circumstances of the Thracian Chersonese, 
formerly under the Athenian dominion^ aflford- 
ed some prospect. That rich territory, once 
held by the celebrated Miltiades, nearly as at^ 
independent principality, afterward brought 
under th^ direct dominion of the Athenian peo- 
Cb.is.t.4. pie by the great Pericles, at this time acknow- 
Icged a barbarian soverein. The principal ob- 
ject of Pericles seems to have been to provide 
a resource, which the circumstances of the Attic 
government required, for occasionally disbur* 
theuing the country of a superfluous growth 

' of free population. For where industry be- 
came considered as tlie virtue of slaves, the 
number of citizens must necessarily be limite4» 
Many then, who could not, or would not main- 
tain themselves by sober industry at home, 
might, in the Chersonese, through adve&ture 
xnoresuited to their disposition, find subsistence, 
and some eveu affluence. Land highly fruitful 
was nearly open for occupancy ; theThracians 

• valuing it the less, as the Greeks far the more, 
for being nearly surrounded by the sesu Th^ 
ready sword indeed was necessary to guard the 

spot 
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spot to which value might be given by hiis- sect. 
bandry ; for the Thracian, little solicitous about ^^• 
the possession of land, was in.hrs vocation' 
Aghting for plunder. The wants then of war-* 
ring and mountainous Greece; and especially 
of rocky and restless Atf ica, made cultivartion* 
profitable^ wherever the soil was advantageous* 
for produtre, and the situation for export, aavd' 
means' occurred for procuring slaves to perform' 
the labor. " It was from the countries? around! 
l!he Chersonese that the Grecian slkvemarfcets' 
were principally supplied ; and inroad, aii<l 
violence, and siirprize, such as; in Ifte course' 
of this history we have had occasion to notice ch.js.i.4. 
as' ordinary witfh the Greeks, would provide * "^^o^^ 
<5ither hands for husbandry, or an object of ^*»^ 
*rad^, for which, not in Greece only, but in alf 
tfic richest countries^ within the sphere of Gre- 
cian navigation*, there was a constant demand* 
Agriculture, <(hus, in allianrc witli commerce; 
florished: so that the Chersonese became, next' !"??*• 
to Eu'bceai, the chief resource for sttpplying" «• ". 
Athens with bread ; and Sc^tus^ the principal 
port for exportation, was called the eorn'-bin* of- 
Peir«u». 

But tho the Chersonesites had a double ad- 
vantage in their peniiisul^r situation, whiolr 
made the escape of slaves, as well as the ap- 
proach of hostile armies, difficult, yet, through' 
some deficiency in their policy, they remained 
always unequal to their own defence against 
the thirst of plunder and unceasing eniiiity of 
tile Thracians). from w9iom their country had * 

c c 4 been 
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CHAP, been usurped. The gift of indepeqdcncy 

XXXV. -^vhicli, on tlie conclusion of the Peloponuesian 
war, they received from LacedaMnon, brought 
them shortly in danger of utter ruin; from 
vhich they were saved, as we have formerly 

•fthilHisL s^^^> by the private adventure of a Lacedae- 
monian exile, Clearchus. That able and en« 
terprizing soldier of fortune being called by 
more aliuriug adventure elsewhere, their dan- 
gers and sufferings recurred, and again they 

^ owed their relief to the voluntary exertion of a 

oil. 24. S.I. • 1 ' • 1 

of tivsHisL Lacedaemonian officer, vested indeed with more 
regular authority, Dercyllidas. If then the 
Athenians, when, through Conon's victory, 
they recovered naval empire, were to require 
tribute again, nowhere apparently, if protection 
were duly given in return, might it be required 
on fairer claim than from the Chersonese; 
not only as its Grecian inhabitants M'ere mostly 
settled under Athenian protection, but as they 
never ceased to want protection. Little able, 
with their own means, to profit from indepen- 
dency,, again restored to them by the peace of 
Antalcidas, it was fortunate for them that, tho 
the barbarism of the Thracian people was little 
ijnproved by any communication with the 
Greeks, yet the Thracian princes had gained 
l^etter views of their own interest* They had 
discovered that more profit might be made by 
protecting, than by plundering the .Grecian 
settlements on their shores. The Chersonese 
was, inconsequence, without effort, as far as 
appears, revindicated to the Thracian domin 

nion ; 
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mon ; and the Grecian towns Perished, while 
the Thracian monarch drew from their lands a 
revenue of thirty talents yearly, and from their 
trade three hundred ; making together not less 
than six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

This revenue, from a country colonized from 
Athens, and made effectually Grecian, the 
Athenians, leaders and -people, might not un- 
naturally see in the hands of a barbarian prince 
with some mixture of indio^nation and desire. 
But the barbarian prince, Cotys, had acquired 
it apparently as rightfully, at least,, as they had 
ever acquired any dominion beyond Attica; 
and moreover they liad admitted him to al- 
liance with them, and even acknowlegcd bene- orHII^n- 
fits received from him, by the double compli* **^"- 
ment of associating him in the number of 
Athenian citizens, and presenting him with a 
golden crown. It seems probable that Timo- 
theus, however unlimited his commission to 
prosecute the interests of the Athenian people, 
was restrained by such considerations ; and 
that two or three seaport towns, which, tho 
destitute of landforce, hi added to the repub- 
lic's sovereinty, were not torn from the domi- 
nion of the Thracian prince. 

With the accomplishment of these acquisi- 
tions the term of Timotheus's command ap- 
pears to have ended. It is remarkable that, as 
in reporting measures, contrary to all faith, 
against Macedonia, the orator, tho extolling 
the deed, has avoided naming the doer, so in 
reporting similar measures^ which followed 

against 



CHAR against the king of Thrace, the name of^he* 

XXXV. officer, directing the business, is omitted. At- 

DeiiMitii. tempts were made, by the Athenian fleet, to 

1ft Afkiocr. gj^jjj g^yjj^^ to\irn8 from the dominion of Cotys. 

Iphicrates did not scruple to take tiie dh-ectioo' 
of the fleet of the king bis brother-in-law, 
r against the officer commanding the fleet of his 

own country, to oppose them, and be opposed 
successfudy. In the failure, which there ha9 
been so often occasion to notice, of historians^ 
we owe some interesting facts to the Very pro- 
fligacy of the times. The orators^ have little 
scrupled to avow matters indicating the grossest' 
ill faith in their party, if so the assertion of 
any claim to have promoted the good of the 
Athenian people might be assisted. At the' 
same time it appears creditable to a targe por- 
tico ai the Athenian people, in these profligate 
times, and yet marks a strange versatility and 
inconsistency in the government, that rphi* 
crates, who, in the service of a forein prince, 
had «a closed the measures of an Athenian 
Armament, could presently after return to- 
Athens^ aaid without being called io any ac* 
count for his conduct, resume his former im- 
portance there. It seems probable that^ 
against the Thracian towns, as before against 
the Macedonian^ measures were ventured with- ' 
out regular instructions of ju^ a^ithority \ and 
failing of success, it was judged not advisable 
to stir the question, how they had failed, in* 
fear of exciting the farther question, why they 

bAd been underUrkeiu ^ « ^ 

CharidemuS) 
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Charidemus, with the troops attached to sect. 
him, lately serving under Iphicrates, had pas»- ^ j^' 
ed into tlie Olynthian service, and a squadron peoMMch. 
of ships was intrusted to his command. No ^ ^^ 
battle is noticed bv the orator, from M^hom^ 
alone we have the account, when Charklemu» 
was made prisoner by the Athenian fleel. Ven- 
geance against him, as a deserter, apparently 
might be expected from the soverein many of 
Athens, were the}' still under the same guidance^ 
as when he refused to serve under their general 
Timotheus, and ingaged in the service of their 
enemies, the Olynthians! But, on the con- 

• 

trary, he was presently taken into the republic's 
service: he was even recommended to thepeo« p.6»s% 
pie to be appointed to the command^in-chief 
in Thrace ; it was urged in his favor that he 
alone held that influence with the Amphipoli- 
tans, which might draw them from tl^e Olyn- 
thian to the Athenian interest, and that he 
would effectually exert that interest. Not 
long after, Amphipolis was actually brought 
over to the Athenian interest; but how, the 
orator, who desired that Charidemus should 
have no credit with the Athenian people for it, - 
lias avoided to say. It seems likely that Iphi- 
crates was the principal mover, and Charidemtis 
his dexterous instrument*. Some treachery to 
Olynthus is strongly implied in the orator's 
account ; but, according to the principles we . 
find always asserted in his orations, treachery, 
whence advantage accrued to the Athenian , 
people, was no mattei* for reproach to any one. 

That 
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CHAP. That for some service Charidemus was cstecm- 
^ XXXV. ^ ed to have deserved highly of the Athenian 
DemoMh. people, wc have direct information from the 
w Arirtocr. ^Y^^QY his violent enemy. Testimonies in his 
in Arittoir. f^vor, transmitted to Athens by persons in the 
♦io ^° * highest situations in the republic's service, or 
pronounced by them before the people, were 
numerous. Accordingly he was rewarded with 
the freedom of the city : but this, tho proba- 
bly valuable to him, being become a vulgar 
' lionor, he was farther presented with a reward 
reserved yet, by the custom of the republic, 
for merit in high station, a golden crown, 
placed on his head before the assembled people, 
in pursuance of their decree. He was thought 
worthy of a particular privilege, to which the 
frequency of the crime of assassination among 
' the Greeks, gave high value ; a decree making 

any person who should attempt his life amena- 
ble to the Athenian courts from all the territories 
ofthesubjectalliesofAthens^^ Little as this may 
appear among us, or among any, familiar only 
with the liberal government of modern Europe, 
it seems to have required a far greater exertion 
of influence at Athens, and to have been 
esteemed a much more extraordinary favor, 
not only than admission to the freedom of the 
republic, but than the honor of a golden crown. 

w 

^ It is one only among numerous instances, of oversight or 
negligence in Diodorus that he has omitied all mention of 
so Important an occurrence as the recovery of Ampbipolis to 
the dominion or alliance of Athens, tho, in the sequel of bis 
narrative, be jspeaks of that city as actually recovered 
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SECTION V. 




Rtstored Extent of the Athenian Empire, Maladministration 
of Athens. Growing Oppression of the Allies, Revolt of 
Rhodes, Cos, Cldos, and Byzantium, and War insuing, com* 
tnonly called the Social or Confederate War. Revolt af 
Eubcca : Summary History of Eubaa : Interference of 
Thebes in Euboea. Expedition under Timothvvs, and liberal 
Composition of the Ajfairs of Eubaa. War impending front 
Macedonia. 

The empire of the Athenian people was now 
again approaching the extent which it had ob- 
tained before the Peloponnesian war. Their ijoct. 
navy was not less preponderant: all the ilands "^^' 
of the -Slgean were tributary. The cities of the 
Asiatic main indeed, preferring the more libe- 
ral patronage of the Persian sjatraps, appear to 
have found that patronage effectual, both for 
their security and their prosperity, and far more 
favorable to their civil liberty than their for- 
mer subjection to the Athenian people. But 
on the Thracian ihore all was subject to Athens 
except Olynthus, which with the small relics 
of its confederacy, maintained a precarious in- 
dependency : and the towns of the Chersonese, 
which were under the patronage of the Thra- 
cian, nearly as the Asiatic of the Persian king. j>g,n^^j^ 
Toward all these the ambition of the Athenian Aristocr.& 
people was continually excited by the leaders ^i ^ysu^, 
of the high democratical party, and the Cher- *^ 
sonese appears to have been the first object. 

But with ambition in excess, the republic's 
affairs were now misconducted in excessl Mi« 
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CHAF. litary commanders of high reputation led its 
XXXV. armaments s orators, among the most cele- 
brated of antiquity, were contending for po- 
pular favor, and yet who directed the adminis- 
tration does not appear; or rather it appears 
that there was no regular administration. 
Never >vas more complete democracy. Every 
measure of executive government was brought 
before the assembled people. Candidates for 
the first places in public favor were numerous, 
Xwoph. ut j^nd none held a decided lead. To flatter the 
iMcr^fcut multitude, and to flatter excessively, was the 
DemoKh. burthcnsome, disgraceful, aud mischievous of-* 
ri^** ficc principally incumbent upon all. There 
was a constant canvas for popular favor, which 
nothing perhaps, in modern Europe, has resem- 
bled so nearly as the contest for the represen- 
tation of a county in England, especially 
Middlesex. Amid so general and constant a. 
fermentation of the popular mind, which those 
who have had most experience of contested 
elections in England will perhaps best, and 
yet but inadequately conceive, the three great 
men, whom all the jespectable part of the com* 
munity respected, and whose characters have 
been transmitted singularly pure from so cpr« 
rupt and calumnious an age, Iphicrates, Timo« 
theus, and Chabrias, unfortunately were not 
perfect friends: they did not lead opposite 
&ctionS| but they seldom completely co&lesced 
in public business* Their influence thus waa 
90t what it ought to have been. In public 
Mlamity aud danger^ \\ie public mind would 

turn 
ire 
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turn to them; but, in prosperity, those who 
would flatter more were bettep'heanl, and pub- 
lic affairs at least appeared yet prosperous. 

In every Grecian town of the Chersonese, as 
in Grecian towns everywhere, there would be 
an Athenian party, or a party ready for any re- 
volution; but in every, town also were those, 
and perhaps mostly a majorit^^ interested in 
pjeserving the actual state of things. Expence 
then, such as tlie republic, if not unable, wm * 
unwilling to provide, would be necessary for 
the preparation and maintenance of a force 
equal to the proposed conquest; for the rest- 
less and imperious Many of Athens would uci- 
fther serve nor pay, bat rather require distribu* 
tion to themselves from the public treasury ; 
and the M'ealthicr Few were constantly, and 
not unnecessarily, intent upon obviating or 
evading the evils of the arbitrary and oppres- 
sive system of democraticat taxation. £ven . 
the qoiet and cautious Isocrates, who never 
sought military or civil honors, who had more 
extorsive friendships and fewer interested en* 
mities than perhaps any man of his time, could 
Dot avoid the pressure of the tyrannical law of 
exchange. Under authority of that law, a 
person, required by a decree of the people to 
equip a trireme for public service, called upon 
Isocrates, at the age of eighty-two, to take the i,ocr.4^ 
burthen from him, or make a complete ex* p*™"^ 
change of property with him^ Perhaps Iso* 
crates could afford the expeace, better than 
tpasxy others who bad been compelled to bear 

it, 
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it, and yet possibly not better than the person 
who brought the action of exchange against 
him. Isocrates hoM^ver, as the less evil, took 
the burthensome office, while the other, such, 
was the inequality of th^it kind of taxation, 
escaped, for the time at least, all payment, all 
risk, and all further trouble. 

A people in the circumstances of the Athe- 
nian, possessing power to tax others and spare 
themselves, would be likely, in the use of such 
a power, to exceed moderation. When the as- 
sembled Many were told that the treasury was 
empty, they would be indignant, and their in- 
dignation was always dangerous. Those who 
managed the administration at home endevored 
to put the blame upon those commissioned to 
collect tribute from the allies abroad. Tliey 
said there could be no money in the treasury, 
if none was brought in. Reproaches and threats 
then commonly foUoM^d against the comman- 
ders of the tribute-gathering squadrons. • If 

* tliere was not dishonesty,' it was insisted, 

* there was negligence. The tribute should 

* be more . exactly collected : the requisition 
' should be extended : no state which had any 

* maritime commerce should be excused the 

* payment: free navigation should be allowed 

* to none who refused tribute.' 

Against such effusions of popular sovereinty, 

the party for which Xenophon and Isocrates 

. wrote, and with which Iphicrates, Timotheus, 

and Chabrias acted, vainly remonstrated.* (>n 

tlic otlier side it was urged that ' men whom the 

* peoplp 
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* people might trusty men of their own sDrt» sect. 

* ought to command the fleet, and direct the ^ J^i ^ 

* tribute-gathering business.' The people de- Dcmo«h. 
creed accordingly^ and oppression and insuHto 

the allies increased. The commander of the JBacUriH- 
tribute-gathering fleet made his own terms cbenoa. 
with all the numerous maritime states of the ^' ' " 
shores of the .£gean. Paying him as he re- [ 

quired, they were to have protection for their 
commerce : not so paying, they would be open 
to depredation from pirates, especially the 
greatest of pirates^ the commander of the Athe- 
nian fleet. The peculation was reduced to a 
sysijteqd. Every man in the fleet, according to 
his rank, had regularly his share. The treasury 
profited little : but every individual seaman 
being interested in the corruption,. and the fleet 
being a large part of the commonwealth, not 
only to bring any to punishment* was seldom 
possible, but the peculator, through the inte- 
rest he acquired by allowing a share in pecula- 
tion, was generally safer than the honest com- 
mander, who would dare to deny to those under 
him the wages of corruption. 

About six years before the acquisition of 
Pydna to the Athenian empire, while the ex- 
travagance of popular sovereinty was yet re- 
strained by the fear of Thebes, three of the 
most powerful of the allied states, Rhodes, 
Chios, and Byzantium, nevertheless feeling the 
pressure of that sovereinty indignantly, had 
revolted, as we have formerly seen, against the c^- »^- »r 4. 
Athenian, and ingag^d in the Tbeban alliance^ 

Vbl. VIL ' Db The 
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The sent three states now* with the additiim ' 

of the newly fiorishiDg commonwealth of Cos, ' 

united in confederacy to resist a dominion: 

Dbd!L 16. which they considered as hitolerably oppressive 

^•^ and degrading; and they ingaged in their aUi«* 

ance Mausolus^ prince of Caria, who snfFered 

with them from Athenian exactions upon ttwr 

B.C.35S. commerce of his subjects. Measures being 

*^^** then concerted, they joined in declaring to the 

Atlienian government, ' that they were resolved 

* thenceforward to protect their own commerce 
^ with their own fieets» aud wanting thns no- 

* thing from the Athenian navy, they should 

* of course pay no more tribute for its sup^ 

* port* 

This declaration was as a stiromng blow to 
the public mind at Athens. Felt as an injury 
it excited indignation; but it excited also uni- 
versal alarm. The multitude became furious, 
while the more serious and informed entertained 
perhaps more apprehension. How to maiutam 
the navy, necessary to the preeminence and 
wealth of the republic, and which that very 
preeminence and wealth made the more neces* 
sary td its safety; how either to pay mercenary 
troops, or persuade the ]>eople to take military 
service upon themselves ; how to feed the num^ 
bers habituated to profit from the various bu^^^ 
siness of building, fitting, and equipping ships, 
and to share in the exactions of the comman« 
dcrs ; and, what pressed perhaps not l^s thaa 
all these, how to appease or withstand the po< 
j^ular indignation, should the funds fail foe 

public 
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public sacril^ce dnd theatrical exhibitions, wete 
considerations urgently interesting all who 
possessed property at Athens- The circum* 
stances of the moment nevertheless offered 
what, as the first emotions of alarm subsided, 
might not only elate the Many, but incourage 
the ambition of leading men. The powei: and 
influence of Athens might be esteemed at this 
.time predominant among the Grecian states* 
Lacedasmon and Thebes were become inert. 
The rising means of Olynthus were severely 
.checked by Athenian garrisons almost block-" 
ading the city itself; and Macedonia, hardly 
yet reckoned formidable, was, by the loss of ■ 
Pydna, nearly deprived of means to communis 
cate with the sea, but at the pleasure of the 
Athenian people. The interest of a partVi 
powerful among the Many, met these conside- 
rations, and the result of popular deliberation 
was a decree, declaring ^ that the rebellion of 
• the allies should be repressed by arms.' 

We find it the frequent reproach of Demos- 
thenes to the soverein people of Athens, that, 
they were quick and spirited in resolving, but 
slow and deficient in executing. Little seems 
to have been done in prosecution of the decree 
against the rebellious allies, when the alarming 
intelligence arrived of a retolt still more nearly 
interesting the commonwealth. Of all domi- 
nion beyond the bounds of Attica, that ef 
Euboea was most important to the Athenian 
people. On the produce of Euboea Athens 
j^rincipally depended for subsistence. Ne* 

9 i> Z vertheless 
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CHAP, vertheless a civil war among its towns, for same 
XXXV. ^jj^^g ^^^ going forward, had been little no- 
ticed by the Athenian government, perhaps 
reckoning it rather good policy to leave them 
ajt full liberty, if they had no other liberty,, to 
vent their passions and waste their strength 
against one another. But as soon as it was 
announced that a Thcban force had entered 
tlie iland, and there was great danger that the 
whole would be subjected to Thebes, indigna- 
tion, with alarm, pervaded Athene. 

Why the people of Euboea, the larg-est 
iland of the iEgean sea, wbose principal city., 
Chalcis, so (lorished in the early ages, as to 
establish, in Italy, Sicily and Thrace, colonies 
the most numerous of .a,ny one Grecian state, 
V'cre, through all the more splendid times of 
Greece, mostly in a state of subjugation, and 
always of insignificancy, seems not to be com- 
pletely accounted for. The form of the coun- 
try, indeed, was evidently a contributing cause ; 
divided, like the neighboring continent, by- 
lofty mountains into portions not commo- 

scrtH.1. lo. diously accessible from each other. Chalcis, 
' ' " on the Euripus, was, from early to late times, 
the largest and most powerful city, and it main- 
tained generally a fortunate harmony with 
Eretria, its nearest neighbor, and next to itself 
in importance. Oreus, at the northwestern, 
and Carystus at the southeastern end of the 

to^t^r. ^^^"^» followed; and tho some smaller town^ 

r 6ji. jnight claim independency, the whole effectual 
dominion generally rested with these four. 

Wars 
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Wars and seditions among the people probaWy 
gave occasion to the early colonies from 
Athens, of which both Chalcis and Eretria are 
said to have beeiu Fiefore the first Persian in- 
vasion we find the greatest part of Euboea was 
under the dominion of Athens. In proof of 
the importance of that dominion, wfe have ob- 
served Thucydides remarking that when, in the ^^^^'^^' 
wane of the Athenian affairs, in the latter years 
of the Pdoponnesian war, among the disturb- 
ances of the revolution of the Four Hundred,. 
£ub(ea revolted, Athens was more agitated than 
by the news of the destruction of ail the best 
military and naval force of the republic, under 
Nicias and Dcmostlienes, in Sicily. 

With the reduction of Athens by the Lace- 
demonian arms, Euboea became of course, with 
all Greece, dependent on Lacedasmon; but 
after Conon's victory at Coittus, it reverted 
again to the dominion of Athens. The rise of 
Thebes to eminence among the Grecian states, 
gave much occasion to division among the £u<- 
boean cities, but little to any assertion of in^ 
dependency. Bordering as Eubosa was on 
Boeotia, divided from it only by a water at 
times fordable, the discontented under Athe- 
pian sovereinty wou]d of course look to Thebes 
for patronage. Connection between some of 
the Euboean towns and Thebes, appears to 
have been of long standing. So early as to- B.C357. 
ward the beginning of the war between Thebes * '*^ ^ 
and Lacedsemon, we have seen a party in ch.i6.f.«, 
Ojens faithful even to Thebes in distress, and ^ 

D D 3 pre- 
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CHAP, prevailing even while a Lacedsmonian garri- 
XXXV. ^ 3QH held their citadel. With the advancement 
then of tlie Theban power, under Pelopidas 
and Eparoeinondas, when Theban patronage 
became extensively desired among the Grecian 
states, Theban influence spred over all Eubcea, 

f 7? cfc! ^^ ^*^ ^^^^ under the patronage of the Athe* 

»-4- Qian democracy that Themison of Eretria be* 

came the leading man of that city, with power 

so preponderant and lasting, that, with some 

Grecian writers, he had the title of tyrant of 

jB>chio.coii Eretria» Nevertheless, when the Theban de* 

p. 478.1.3. mocracy undertook the patronage of those 

ed. Reiskft. ^^^j^gjjjj^jj citizens whom the Athenian demo-^ 

cracy had driven into banishment, Themison, 
in concert with the Theban government, as- 
StiSf Hist! *^*t^^ ^^^ exiles to get possession of Oropus^ 
an Attic town on the confines of Bceotia, which 
they continued to hold under the protection 
of Thebes, Afterward, however, when Thebes 
became less able to protect and Athens more 
able to revenge, Themison seems to have had 
the skill to make his peace with the Athenian 
government, so that Eretria returned quietly to 
its former depehdency oa. Athens, tho Oropus 
remained under the dominion of Thebes. 

But when the revolt took place among the 
allies, on the eastern sideof the jEgean, Eubcea 
was ripe for a similar measure. The trouble- 
some and dangerous sea between them, how^ 
ever, with the command which the Athenian 
navy held in it, made communication difficult, 
and mutual support uncertain. The Eubeeans 

there- 




thereftwe negotiated withTliebes; fallen indeed 
ttnce the death of £pameioondas, yet stiil in 
power and reputation consideraWe. The p48- 
«age of the narrow strait separating Eubdea 
from Baotia was easy. A Baeotian force wai 
welcomed by tlw two principal cities, Chalcis 
and Ewtria; and, tho there wa«, in every tow*, 
an Athenian party, yet the revoltert M the 
superiority throughout the iland. 

On nevs W this reHwUion, the AUienian peo- 
ple being hastily summoned, consternation an4 
dismay pervaded the assembly. The ujoally 
forwaixl Ulk)^ accnstomed to acouse the best 
«en of t*ie republic, and arrogatttfy to claim 
all political wisiwn and probity to themsdvea, 
faring now to be eilent, yet fea»irtg to apeak. 
JSttch circumstances invite and «rg|» fcrward 
«onsoi<»us • worth. Timoebdtts, so often tfafe 
leader of the republic's forces to victory, thfe 
mliety of its £iiUi in kiegotiatioa, diffident ge- 
■otnily and backwami in debate, now mounted 

.the speaker's stand. "• Whatl' said he <«« 

may perhaps trust Demoathenes for the woris, p. lis. 
•which he probaUy heard) ' we the Ttiebans in 

* the iland, and is there a question what should 
< be done ? Will you wrt cover the sna tv-ith 
C your ships? Witt you not, bwaking »p in- 
-' stantly this assembly, hasten to Feimus nnd 

* gD aboard?' 

. This eneigetic address, from a man so w- 
•spectedssurpmed the people into animation and 
•eneigy; forao only now could the AtheiUan 
^vcrMMnt-be4ii«cted. '{I1& wibdon of the 

J) D 4 abkst, 
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cHAC. ablest; in cool argument, availed nothing: 

^ ^J^' M ^r reason were in vain applied to : the fate of 

the republic depended on the popular passion 

that could be in the moment excited. Fort.a- 

nately the quick and just judgement of Timo- 

tlieus, which could excite thie teeling that the 

xnoment required, vtm able aho to conduct it 

•to its proper end. Of the animating speech^ 

reported by the greatest of the cotemporary 

orators, the fortunate result remains reported in 

MMdtan. panegyrical strain by his principal rival. * Only 

SLiph. ' five daji^* says JEschines, 'after the Tbeban 

p- 479- < forces landed in Eubosa, the Athenians were 

/ there. Within thirty the Thebans were com- 

^ pelled to a capit^ation, under which thejr 

/ quitted the< ilaud^;; and the Athenian demo- 

^ cracy g»ve freedom to . the £ubcEan town8» 

^ which it was .the purpose of the Thebao de- 

' mocracy toinslave.' ' 

- We shall be aware that . a Theban orator 
iwould have given a difierent turn to bis.ac^ 
• ' 00)1 nt of the sftme transactions. If his candor, 

,of the notoriety of the facts compelled him to 
'admit all the success that the Athenian orator 
[claimed for the Athenian arms» he would stili 
rhave aaserted the good principle of his own and 
•the bad of the Athenian democracy ; he would 
have contepded that the Thebans» solicited by 
the Euboeans themselves, went to restore to 
them the freedom which the Athenians had 
oppressed. For the real charactcir of the £ur 
bosan war, the account of Diodoxus inay de» 
serve attention; apt as he ia to be misled by 

. u party. 
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party-writers, but least disposed to pattifclity sect. 
where the Theban and Athenian democracies ^J^'_ j 
uere in opposition. *The Euboeans/ he says, Diod.Li^ 
' torn by faction, called in, some the Thebans, 

* some the Athenians. War pervaded the 

* iland, in little conflicts, without any general 
' action. After much slaughter on hotly sides, 

* and war carried into every part of the couu- 
f .try, the people, hardly at length admonished 
' by their sufferings, settled into concord, and 
.' made peace with one another. The Boeotians 

* then withdrew, and interfered in their affairs 

* no more.' 

Comparing this account with what remains 
frocn the orators, we may gather. that, while 
the £uboeans contended only among themr 
selves, the Athenian government, as we have 
observed before, was little solicitous about pp*4o3'* 
the event. Like some of the modern, or, 
rather, late Italian governments, as amends 
for the want of other liberty, it indulged the 
people in that of killing one another. But 
as soon as the Thebans interfered, jealousy 
became at once violent. Under the wise guid- stno*.* 
ancc of Timotheus, however, preponderancy ***** 
being restored to the Athenian interest, the 
Theban troops were reduced to such straits, 
without any military action tliat caught much 
the common eye, as to be glad to have means, 
under a capitulation, to leave the iland« The 
libjsrality then, shown toward the vanquislied 
.party of the Euboeans, is eulogized by both the nemosth. 
arators. Apparently the popular temper, chast- %^l^^ 

ened »«• 
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CHAF. ened by alarms and dangers, restrained the 
^^^^' ^ noiay adventurers in the field of oratory, and 
allowed a just influence to tlie magnanimity 
and humanity of Timotheus. It was settled, 
that every town should acknowlege, as for- 
merly, a political subjection to Athens, and, for 
the benefit of protection against each other, as 
well as against foreiners, pay a tribute, but of 
fixed amount ; that, for the purpose of a regu-' 
lar and just superintendency of the general con- 
cerns of the iland, every town should send its 
representative to reside at Athens, and attend 
the council and assemblies, as occasion might 
be ; but, for the management of affairs meerly^ 
<:ivil, each was to preserve its former constita- 
tion, and its own independent administration. 
All then being highly jealous of one-another, 
and the governing party in every one jealous 
of another party among their fellowcitieeas, all 
conscious of the want of a superintending 
power, and no other more desirable and suflfi^ 
ciently powerful appearing, all were led to at^ 
tach themselves again, by a subjection in a 
great degree voluntary, to the imperial demo- 
cracy of Athens. 

Thus the most pressing of the dangers, which 
had threatened the republic, was averted, and 
hope began again to soar high in the popular 
mind. Nothing was seen remaining to present 
the direction of the full force of tlie state 
against the contumacious allies, whose resist^ 
ance, hitherto so distressing, could not, it wa^ 
nupposed^ then be uiaHitained ouich longer. 

They 
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They being subdued, not only the empire of sect. 
the Athenian people might resume its former 
extent and splendor, but the public view might, 
with fair expectation of success, be extended 
to farther conquest. Such, as the cotemporary p^J^^'j^^ 
patriot Isocrates informs us, were the intempe- Amop. 
rate purposes which a large part of the ill- 
judging multitude were, at this season, led to 
hold. On the return of the force under Timo- 
theus, from its truly glorious expedition, the 
city was given up to gladness, and the greet- 
ings on the joyful occasion wece still going ' 
forward, when the vain hopes of the ambitious 
were checked, and the just gratification of the 
more moderate turned again into anxiety and 
apprehension. Ministers arrived from Amphi- 5j*2!^ 
^olis with the alarming news, that Olynthus 
and Macedonia were united in confederacy, 
to carry their arms against that favorite colony 
of the. Athenian people, so recently recovered 
to their dominion, and that it must fall, with^ 
out that speedy support which they were sent 
to supplicate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Affairs of Athens and Macedonia, from 
the Renewal of Hostility between them, to 
the End of the War between the Athenians 
and their Allies, called the Confederate or 
Social War. 



XXXVI. 



SECTION I. 

AUianee of Maced<mia vith Olfntkus against Jlhau, Neg^ 
tiation betueen Athens^ Macedonia and Olyntkus. llostiU^ 
tics pro$€Cuted. Suceessct of the Allies. 

CHAP. T N sA\ Grecian history there is scarcely any 
^ period more interesting than that with 
which we are now ingaged, and for that inte- 
resting period we are almost without an antient 
historian. The Sicilian annalist, Diodorus> 
fuller on the concerns of his native iland, as- 
sistsy for the general history of Greece, princir 
pally by the ground he affords for connectioa 
and arrangement of materials given by others, 
especially the orators, but even for this he 
often fails. Occasional assistance we gain 
from Plutarch, but the orators furnish incom- 
parably the richest mine. The testimony of an 
orator however must be received with much 
caution. For facts indeed, of general noto- 
riety among those before whom he spoke, -his 
first object, persuasion, would generally forbid 
gross falshood. But, whatever he might ven- 
ture 
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ture to disguise would receive a coloring from 
the purpose of his argument : where he vr ight 
venture to feign, even fiction may be suspected. 
Toward ascertaining truth, adverse orators, iti 
the scanty opportunities ofiering, should be 
compared ; the course of events, the character 
of the times, the characters of parties, the cha- 
racter of the orator himself, his purpose in the 
moment, and. the opportunity for answering 
him, should be considered. The task indeed 
of the modern writer, on this portion of his- 
tory, thus becomes laborious, and sometimes, 
from an unsatisfactory result after all labor, 
irksome ; but to do any justice to the subject 
it must be undertaken. Those who, like Rol- 
lin, and some others, give intire confidence to 
Demosthenes, may produce an amusing ro* 
mance, with, touching panegyric and invective, 
but their narrative will be very wide of real 
history *. 

' The war against Olynthus, prosecuted with 
such advantage to Athens, while she had the 
benefit of cooperation from the Macedonian 
arms, had nearly slept since that cooperation 

' One cannot but wonder in what confidence Rollin hat 
reprtftented even the privute character of Demosthenes good 
and even perfect. Auger, whose translation of the orators 
has obtained wide estimation, eulogizing, after the maoner 
which is not new with the French school, the politics of De-* 
hiosthenes, and reckoning him a consummate patriot, admits, 
tho with professed regret, that his private character did. not 
assort with his public reputation: * Je suis fache (he says) 

* pour I'honneur de Demosthene, qu'il nous ait hiisst lui-meme 

* dei> preuves de sa mauvaise foi, &. de son defaut de probil6/ 
Kote on his translation of the speech on the Embassy, 
p. aso. 

hail 
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CHAP, hfd been repelled by the insolently iajuriafvtf 
^^^^\ aggression rfl Pydna. The situation of Mace^ 
donia meanwhile was such as coold not but 
excite apprehension and anxiety in its govern- 
ment, and among its people.. After having^ 
lost Pydna, its last seaport, it had seen Amphi-* 
polls pass, from the alliance of Olynthus, under 
i^nnMth- the dominion of Athens. We find Demos- 
p. 70. ii thenes rating the importance of Amphipolis to 
the welfare of Macedonia very high. ' While 
' the Athenians/ he said, * held Amphipolia 
* and Potidea, the king of Macedonia couid 
f not reckon himself safe in his own house/ 
When with Amphipolis and Potidssa then. Me* 
thone and Pydna also were subject to Athena, 
and all the rest of the Macedonian coi^t was 
held by the Olynthians, against whom he had 
waged war for Athens, the danger to himself 
and to his pec^le must liaVe been great 
indeed. 

It was scarcely possible for two powers more 
to have interests unavoidably interfering, jea-i 
lousies in consequence necessary and extreme, 
hostile disposition therefore ever ready, and 
real conciliation impracticable, than Macedo- 
nia and Olynthus : they were' as Scotland for- 
merly and £ngland, or even worse : they must 
be completely united, or ever hostile. As then 
Olynthus was in a way to be subdued by 
Athens, but not to be united with Macedonia, 
and, in subjection to the Athenian empire would 
be still more dangerous than in independency, 
it seem^ to have been fortunate for Macedonia, 

that 
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that the Athenian government, by conduct ap- 
parently little less impolitic than profligate, 
prepared the way for what was of all things 
mostdesirable, but otherwise most itnpracticable. 
Terms of alliance with the Macedonian king- 
dom, which the ambition of the Olynthian lead* 
ers, in the prosperity of their confederacy , 
would have scorned, were looked upon, in tlie 
present pressure, with more complacency. 
Philip used the open opportunity. Peace was ^'^ *• *^ 
made between the two governments, and an B.c.357<> 
alliance followed, the express purpose of which ^^ *^^* ** 
was to profit from the existing embarrassment 
of the Athenians, in nnsuccessful war against 
their allies, for driving tliem inttrely from the 
shores of Macedonia and western Thrace« 

This alliance appears to have been a com^^ 
plete surprize upon the administration of 
Athens; who seem to have depended upon the 
(peculation, that friendly connection between 
Macedonia and Olynthus was impossible# The 
Dccasion was fair for reproach to that party 
which had so embroiled the republic, and great 
contention of oratory insued. Of the particu^ 
lars no information remains ; but we find that 
the result was not altogether favorable to those 
who, by the nefarious aggression at Pydnat 
had forced a valuable ally to became a dange- 
rous enemy. Tho net driven from their lead- 
ing situation, they were eithef unable, or, ia 
the existing circumstances, feafful to follow up 
their own' measures ; which nevertheless they^ 
"^ould not abandon^ The decree which the 

Mvereii)^ 
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CHA?. aovercin multitude was at length persuaded to 

^ xxxvi^ ratify, declared, * That no military force should 

Demotth. * at present be diverted from the important 

Oil. p. 19. t purpose of reducing the rebellious allies; but 

•' that negotiation be entered upon for obviat- 

/ ing the injury threatened by the Olynthians 

' and Macedonians/ 

Demofth: ' In pursuauce of this decree, ministers 



oijmh. 2. g^jj^ jjjjQ Macedonia ; and, in return, minis- 
ters came both from Macedonia and Olynthus. 
The Macedonians appear to have been received 
with some due respect; but the spirit of free- 
dom, in the republicans of Olynthus, was ill 
accommodated to the spirit of dominion in tlie 
. republicans of Athens. These, holding the 
Olynthians themselves as rebellious subjects, 
heard with scorn the arguments of their mi- 
nisters in favor of the freedom of Amphipolis, 
decreed by successive congresses of the Greek 
Thenpomp. natiou. PhiHp's ministers are said to have 
jk toi!*"* proposed that the Macedonian forces should be 
withdrawn from Amphipolis, provided Pydna 
were restored to Macedonia. The Athenian 
administration however coming to no concUi* 
sion, yet pressing for a cessation of hostilities, 
Philip declared, in a letter to the Athenian 
people, if an oration of the time, transmitted 
among those of Demosthenes, may be trusted, 
* that he would conquer Amphipolis for them \* 
But the orator has carefully avoided notice of 

* The character of the oration on Haloneiut, ia which this 
is found, will occur for future notice^ 

stipu- 
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Stipulations, which Philip, taught by expe- 
rience, when he conquered Potidaea and Torone 
for them, would hardly fail now to annex to 
such a, promise. The proposals however, of 
which the. orator has avoided an account, ap- 
pear to have excited serious attention, and 
produced much discussion. But the party, 
bent upon war and conquest, provided that de- 
cision should be delayed, while ministers from 
the republic went again into Macedonia ; and^ 
they naming the miniscers, nothing was con- 
cluded \ 

Meanwhile measures were put forward by 
the Macedonians and Olynthians for confirm- 
ing their alliance, of the need of which the 
circumstances of their unsuccessful negotiation 
at Athens had afforded abundant proof. In 

. ' Should the reader, having perchance looked at the ac^ 
count of these negotiations in Rollin's Antient History or in 
Leland's Life of Philip, suppose that I have not related them 
so fully and clearly as antient authorities would warrant, and 
especially that I have been deficient in exposing the wiles anil 
falshood of Philip, I would request him to look into Demost- 
henes, rather certainly into tlie original, but even Leland's 
translation, and see whether even Leland's Demosthenes will 
warrant half what is to be found in Leland's life of Philip, for 
which the authority of Demosthenes is there claimed. The 
good sense, and even perspicacity, which Rollin has shown in 
treating the early part of Grecian history, seem to have been 
bewildered when he lost those invaluable guides, the coteni- 
porary historians. For Sicili^ history he has bowed to Plu- 
tarch, and for Macedonian he has been imbued with all the 
venom that Demosthenes could have wished to infuse into 
the Athenian multitude. Demosthenes himself is no such un- 
fair historian. His credit and the ready means for conviction 
forbad. Guarding only against the fascination of his color- 
ing, for facts necessarily of public notoriety we may trust him 
generally ; tho occasion, will occur in th« se^^nel to notice 
jome important and curious exceptions. 

' Vou Vir. E E this. 
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CHAR tliis business we find Philip stiH pursuing that 
xxxvL system of liberality approaching extravagance, 
by which we have seen him accomplishing lii^ 
first connection witli Athens, and persevering 
while Athens allowed the connection to hold, 
Anthemus, a principal town of Macedonia, in 
the neighborhood of Olynthus, had formerly, 
in the early part of the reign of Aniyntas, been 
among those which renounced their connecUou 
with the distracted kingdom, to join the then 
florishing Olynthian confederacy. . On the dis- 
solution of that confederacy it was restored to 
the kingdom, of which, before its defection, it 
had been a member from time immemoriai. 
Demo5th. Philip now, resigning his right of dominioui 
p.7or^ allowed it to become again a member of the 
confederacy of which Olynthus was again th? 
head \ 'file knowlege of a strong predilection 
among the Anthemuntines for the Olynthmn 
connection, was probably among Philip's in- 
ducements to such a concession. 

On the other hand we are told that, among 
the Amphipolitans, there was a Macedonian 
party of such fervent zeal, that they paid di- 
viqe honors to Philip, as- a hero or demigod, 
the lineal descendant of the god Hercules, 
Among parties, extravagance is apt to be mu<> 
tual : a beginning on one side excites it on the 
other. Where it began ^mong the Ampliipo* 

litans we are without information; but it seem« 

« 

^ Thus I thiDk the orator^s phrase, Avli^evrr* ^ti atrr««% 
itfitt, may ba^ with most exactnass^ represented. 

t# 
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to have pervaded them. The party adverse to 
the Macedonian interest, holding the princi- 
pal power in the city, proceeded to violences, ^od.\ r6. 
which are no otherwise described by the ^ ^' 
historian than as very offensive, and giving 
large and repeated provocation for the direc- 
tion of the Macedonian arms against them. 
Hence apparently, omitting, for the present, 
the nearer concerns of Potidcea, Methone, 
and Pydna, the united arms of Macedonia 
and Olynthus were directed against Amphi- 
polis. 

. For this interesting period much of our in- 
formation comes from most consummate poli- 
ticians, the Athenian orators ; but we wholly 
want for it writers Avith the military knowlege, 
as well as the candid impartiality, of Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon. We learn however that 
the art of sieges had been much improved since 
the Peloponnesian war. Battering engines^ 
then little known, or, from inartificial construc- 
tion and unskilful application, little efficacious, 
were now brought to considerable perfectiou 
and into extensive use. The siege of Amphi- 
pol is -being formed, by the uuited forces of - 
Olynthus and Macedonia, under the orders of 
the Macedonian king, battering engines were. 
applied against the walla, and a breach was 
soon made. Some bloody assaults followed. 
According to Diodorus, the town was taken by 
storm. The cotemporary orator's words indi- 
cate a capitulation ; where, hift purposie being 
to excite odium a^tnst both PiHlip and th(; 
Amphipolitans of the Macedonian and OIyn« 

s K 2 thian 
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ihian party, he attributes the loss of the place 
to treachery. The fact, as far as m'C may best 
gather it, seems to have l)een that, vlien, after 
repeated assaults at the breach, defence became 
at length desperate, the leaders of the Athenian 
party could no longer hold their authority 
over the Many, less deeply interested in the 
e%'ent The friends of Macedonia and Olyn- 
thus then, regarded as those M'ho alone could 
avert impending destruction, acquired a lead* 
ing influence ; and the ' surrender of course 
followed, which the orator, pleader for the 
Athenian interest, equally of course called 
treachery* 

On this occasion the humanity and the mag- 
nanimous liberality, which had before sliooe 
in Philip's conduct, were again conspicuous. 
Executions, so common among the Greeks, 
slnd not least among the Athenians, were totally 
avoided. The violent only of the Athenian 
party either were banished, because they could 
Hot be safely trusted in the place, or vo- 
Juntarily withdrew, because tliey could not 
trust themselves among their fellowcitizens. 
According to Philip's custom, all prisoners of 
M*ar were freely dismissed; None, of the re- 
maining inhabitants suffered for party opkiiour 
or past conduct. The king's usually ingagiiig 
affability and civility were extended to all ;• 
but those who had exerted themsdves in the 
Macedonlati cause were rewarded with marked 
attention. In uniting Amphipolis to the Ma* 
cedonian kingdom,, no violence, appears to have 
b^en put upon its municipal constitution : it 

became 
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became a member of the Macedonian stale 
nearly as our colonics, hoUling their several 
constitutions, are members of the British em- 
pire. 

The necessary arrangements being made in 
Amphipolis, Philip marched to Pydna. A large 
party there had remained attached to the Ma- 
cedonian connection, and with this party mat- 
ters had been so prepared, that the Macedonian 
army no sooner appeared before the town than 
the gates were opened. This important place 
being thus easily recovered to his kingdom, 
Philip proceeded, without delay, to employ his 
military force and his military abilities where 
the interest of his new allies the Olynthians 
most pressingly wanted them. In conjunction 
with the Olynthian forces he^formed the siege 
of Potideea. A majority of the people were 
enough dissatisfied with Athenian sovereinty 
to have renewed, long ago, tlieir connection 
with Olynthus, but that an Athenian garrison 
restrained them. Presently therefore after the 
united forces of Olynthus and Macedonia ap- 
peared before the place, the Athenians and their 
friends found themselves obliged to seek per- 
sonal safety, by withdrawing into the citadel. 
The town immediately opened its gates to the 
besiegers, and the citadel, being invested, was 
soon reduced to surrender at discretion, . 

We have many times seen, and we shall again 
have occasion to see, how very wretched, 
among the Grecian republics, commonly, was 

E E 3 ' the 
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the condition of prisoners of war, and bow de- 
plorable the lot of a town taken. The elder 
Dionysius had been giving examples of libera- 
lity and clemency, not only in forein but even 
in civil war, scarcely heard of before among 
the Greeks. This is so uncontested, that it 
may seem to have been in envy of his superior 
character that his reputation has been other- 
wise so traduced. Philip, who appears at least 
to have equalled him in nobleness of sentiment 
and conduct, has met with nearly an equal 
share of such malice. The clearest courage, 
and extraordinary military talents have been 
bis undisputed merits; yet, in the checkered 
accounts of him, his generous anxiety to ob- 
viate, by a liberal policy, the necessity for 
using arms, so shines through all the clouds of 
party invective, that it seems to have been 
really the more prominent part of his charac- 
ter. Conceding Potidaia, with all its appuite- 
p. 19, 2o,& nances, to the Olynthians, he was careful to re- 
p. 656. quire that the Athenian prisoners should be 
his; aware how necessary his interference 
would be against the revenge of the Potidaeans 
of the party adverse to Athens, who had been 
held in a subjection so severe, that we find it 
marked by a term implying subjection ap- 
proaching to slavery. Philip not only gave 
his prisoners present security, but liberally 
supplied their wants ; and then, without 
requiring anything of the ransom, which we 
Jiave seen the republics, in tjieir utmost li- 
15 berality 
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berality to prisoners of war, requiring of one sE*cr. 
another, he furnished conveyance for them to 

Athens K 

• 

' Modern writers have sometimes made antient historic 
wonderful, on the claimed authority of antieiit writers, who 
really give them no. warrant for miracles. Thus Leland, in 
his life of Philip, says, * The Amphipolitans were obliged tQ 
' surrender themselves to the mercy of the conqueror, whom 
' they had provoked by an obstinate defence, tho, by an un« 

* accountable inconsistency of conduct, they continued to pay 
' him divine honors.' The wonder will vanish when it is ob« 
served there were at least two, but rather three or even four 
parties in Am phi polls. Diodoius, tho not always so clear 
and explanatory as might be wished, has given here all ne- 
cessary explanation : Tov$ /ai v (r«y A/a^ ftsroAtraly) oXXor^itf^ 
v^^f oi,v\^9 (ror ^iXiwov) ^tetxttfuvovf Upoyahvirtf rot^ ^ aXXoi^ 
fiX»fBp^iruq Tefoa^nx^yi, It is obvious that the AX^ar^Uf *pof 
iMf ^»«iei»/M.iM( would not be those who paid him divine ho- 
nors, and that the «xxo« were not those who obstinately re<« 
sisted him. 

But, tho Leland seems to have resigned his judgement 
often most we.ikly to the presumptuous liveliness of. his 
French predecessor. in the history of Philip, yet wt some- 
times fiAd from him sober criticism, apparently bis own, 
which does him credit. ' The revolt of Pydna/ he says, 
' afforded Philip a fair occasion of marching against that city, 
' to reduce it to his obedience. The siege was formed, and 

* the Pydnseans, unsupported by their new sovereins' (the 
Athenian p<;ople) ' were soon obliged to surrender. Libanius 

* and Aristides have both asserted that, at the very time 
' when the people were performhig those solemn rites, by 
' which the terms of their capitulation were ratiiied, Philip 

* ordered his soldiers to fall on them without mercy, and thus 
^ cruelly massacred a considerable number of the citizens. 
' But such an instance of barbarity would not, it may reason- 
' ably be presumed, have been omitted by Demosthenes, who 

* represented all the actions of this'prince in the blackest 
' light; nor is it at all consistent with the tenor of his actions : 

* for, altho his humanity was, on many occasions, made to 

* yield to his policy' (even for this accusation, however, I 
must S9y I know not what good authority is to be ibund) *• yet 
' unnecessary barbarity was neither consistent with his tem< 
' per nor his interest. It seems therefore more reasonable to 
' suppose that he accepted the submission of the inhabitants 
' without inflicting any extraordinary severities, and without 
' disgracing his present to the Olynthiuns, to whom he now 
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CHAP * S^^^ ^P Pydiiay by putting them in possession of a city de^ 
XXX Vi' ' populated, and polluted by the blood of helpless wretches, 

* who had laid down their arms and yielded themselves to his 

* mercy/ Lelaud's life of Philip, book i. sect. a. 
It is enough indicated by Demosthenes that Pydna was re- 
covered to the Macedonian kingdom through a party among ' 
the people, without any great effort in arms. That no exe- 
cution of rebels, whom all law and policy would condemn, 
followed, were too much to conclude from the meer silence of 
one habituated, like Demos^thenes, to the operation of the 
cruel Uiw of treason of the Athenian and other surrounding 
repu*)lics; but that the report of Aristides and Libunius, if 
even it had such executions for some foundation, was grossly 
exaggei;i(sd, licland seems with good reason to have judged. 
Demosthenes, who, with all hi& lire and vehemence, was a 
wise and discreet speaker, would not risk tlie assertion of 
falshoods such us Aristides, who had less eminence to full 
from, Liight hazard ; but he was most ingenious in the use of 
hints and half-sayings, to raise or to confirm scandalous re- 
ports that might promote his purposes, without incurring the 
imputation ojf asserting falsely. Such we find concerning 
those whoser^xd Philip's cause at Amphipolis and at Pydna: 

mvlf rif iroAiv, aai UvhaUif rwf vw^itfetfUrcvf. Olynth. 1, 
p. 10. * The Olyntbmns know what he did to those Amphi- 

* politans who surrendered their town to him, and to those 

* Pydnseaiis who admitted his troops.' If by such hints he 
could excite any mistrust of Philip's frequent friendly propo- 
sals to the Athenian people, or obviate, in any degree, his 
growing popularity, ii, would be so much gained to his cause, 
without risk. On this indetermmate phrase of Demosthenes 
seems to have been founded the story that Plutarch has pre- 
served, of merit for its moral tendency, tho utterly unlikely 
to be true. The Macedonian soldiers, says the biographer, 
reviled the Am phi politans, who surrendered their town, with 
the name of traitors. The Amphipolitaus complaining to 
Philip of this, he told them, ^ they must not mind it: his 

* soldiers were plain men, who always called things by their 
' names.' . The inconsistency of this with the deep and unre- 
mitted policy so frequently attributed to Philip, is obvious. 
But as the plain account of Diodorus, Compared with all that 
remains from the orators, leaves no room for - doubt but that 
it was a party from of old friendly to the Macedonian interest, 
that delivered Amphipolis to Philip, it does not appear that 
the imputation of treachery could at all attach upon them. 

Leland has followed the common reading of the passage of 
Diodorus, which says that Philip gave Pydna to the Olyn- 
thiaps. But the supposition of *Barbeyr»c and Wesseling, 
that Pydna has, in that place, been inserted, by the careless- 

Bssa 
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SECTION IL. 

Cot^^ King of Thrace^ Expedition of Philip into Thrace, 
Acquisition and impraved Management of the Thracian 
Gold-mines. Affairs of Thesstdj/, Liberal Conduct of Philip 
in Irhessal^f and Advantages insuing. 

By these rapid measures the scheme of ofFen- sect. 
81 ve operations, concerted between the Mace- "* 
donian and Olynthian governments, was com-> 
pleted. The Athenian republic was deprived 
ef every tributary dependency on the northern 
shore of the iEgean, from the border of Thes- 
saly to the Thracian Chersonese ; unless some 
^mall seaports, strong on the landside by situa- 
tion, and subsisting either by commerce or 
piracy, might find it necessary yet to respect 
the Athenian navy, and hope it needless to 
respect any other power. Meanwhile the 
Athenians had made no progress in their dis« 
tressing war with their allies. Philip therefore 
proceeded to use the leisure, which the embar- 
rassment of that war to the Athenian govern- 
ment afforded him, for improving the acqui- 
sitions he had made; and he directed his J5><>d.i. i6. 
attention particularly toward those gold-mines, B. C.356. 
which seem to have given Amphipolis^ in ^^*®5-^ 

the 

n€88 of Iranscribers, for Potidsea, is so warranted by Gemis* 
tius Pletho, by the scholiast on Demosthenes, citing Tbeopom- 
pus, and even by Demosthenes himself, who, in the second 
Philippic (p. 70.) mentions Anthemus and Potidaea as given 
by Philip to the Olynthians, without any notice of Pydna, 
that I hav« no scruple in following their proposed correc- 
tion. 



^^ HtSTORT or GRBICEr 

CHAP, the eyes of the Athenians themselves^ its prrn- 

^^^^^, cipal value. 

The Amphipolitans, even when supported by 
a close political connection with Olynthus, yet 
always threatened by the claims and growings 
power of Athens, appear to have been either 
unable or fearful to profit from the riches, 
which the mountains of their neighborhood 
contained. In this neglect of the mines by 
others, the people of the iland of Thasus; their 
first Grecian possessors, again directed adven- 
ture to them, and had now a factory there. It 
seems probable (for, in the loss of the many 
Grecian histories of the time, we are reduced 
to rest upon probability) that the Tha$ians pur- 
chased the forbearance, and perhaps the pro* 
tection of the nearest Thracian princes, by the 
payment <ff a tribute. Thus the Tliracitn 
mines, in the hands of the people of Thasus, 
would produce a profit to those princes, which 
would never have accrued through their own 
people ; and here appears probable ground for 
the war, which Grecian writers report to have 
insued, without noticing its cause, between 
the king of Macedonia and the sovcrein of all 
the Thracian hords, the successor of Seuthes, 
Sitalces, and Teres, whom those writers have 
described by the liame of Cotys^ 

This 

• TTie king of Macedonia, in his letter to the Atheniaa 
people, extant among the works of Demosthenes, calls this 
prince Sitalces. Whether either Sitalces or Cotys may have 
been rather name or title, or whether the Thracians may hnvt 
borne several- names, as the antientilomans, or several -titles; 

* to 
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This prince is said, first among theThpacian sscn 
king$> to have deviated from the antient rough ^^ 
way of living of his nation, of which we have 
seen an authentic picture from Xenophon, and Sdw iiii ' 
to have set the example of a soft and enervate 
ing luxury. His purpose, however, altogether 
seems to have been good; he desired to imT 
prove the ignorance and rudeness of his peo^ 
ple^ by introducing Grecian science and arts 
among them. But, whether aware of the 
gross corruption of Grecian manners, and the 
extreme evils of Grecian politics, or habitually 
disliking confinement within the walls of a 
town, the favorite scenes of his luxury, and 
even of the convivialty, in which, after the 
disposition of his nation, he delighted, were 
the banks of rapid streams among shady woods, 
chosen, as the account indicates, with taste and 
judgement, aud improved at great expence by Tbeopoiiip* 
art; probably Grecian art, having been what l^i^^^^i 
Greeks might admire. The misfortune of a " " 
supervening derangement of understanding, 
rather than any original deficiency, seema 
early to have checked his improvements and 
thrown his government into confusion. He 
is said to have fancied himself inamored of the 
goddess Minerva, and sometimes to have sup- 
posed her bis bride. Athens, as her favorite 
seat, had a large share of his respect ; and his 

disordered 

as some of th« modem orientatb, or wkat else may have occ&* 
stoned the variety in the appellation, is fortunately of litlliB 
consequence, the person being sufficieotly ttcert^ined vndir 
either name. 
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CHAP, disordered imagination led faim to insist that 
^^^^ ^c would wait at table upon his brothctr-in-law 
Theopoxnp. Iphicrates, the general of the armies of her 
i?4. p^. iji. people. These anecdotes, from a cotemporary, 
tho given to the fabulous, are probably not 
wholly unfounded. Another from a far more 
respectable cotemporary, may deserve atten- 
tion, as it marks both the character of Cotys 
and that of the government of the Grecian 
commercial polonies ; showing the freedom of 
those colonies, while tributary to the Thracian 
prince, and expecting protection from him. 
Wanting money to raise a force of mercenary 
troops, Cotys* applied to the rich citizens of 
the commercial town of Perinthus, oh the 
CEcott. 1. a. Propontis, .for a loan ^. This being refused, he 
re(|ue8ted that the Perinthians would undertake 
,to garrison some towns for bini, so that he 
might safely withdraw' his own troops, for the 
acrvice for which he would otherwise want the 
new levy. The Perinthians, thinking they 
saw here opportunity for advantage with little 
hazard, consented: once in possession of the* 
towns, they would keep them, or be paid their 
own price for restoring them. Perinthian citi- 
zens accordingly marched to the several places. 
But Cotys obviated the perfidy by concealing 
an overbearing force in every town, so that 
the Perinthians, on entering, were made his 
prisoners. The plan being everywhere success* 

^ That P«rinthu8 was among the tributary tbwn« of the 
» ^minion of Cotys, is n)arke4 by Demosthenes, in the or, ag. 
' Aristocrt p, 674, 675, 

fully 
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fully executed, he sent information to the Pe- 
rinthian government, that he had no purpose 
of injury to them or their fellowcitizens ; if 
they would remit him the loan he had desired, 
aU should be released. Thus he obtained the 
money, and, on his side, was faithful to his 
bargain. 

Cotys however was no emulator of the mili- 
tary virtues of his ancestors. When Philip in- 
vaded the Thracian territory, if we may be- 
lieve Plutarch for the anecdote, Cotys fled, jf^^^'j^jw^ 
and wrote him a letter. Probably Terss and 
Sitalces couki not write. The simple mention 
of a letter from Cotys is said to have excited 
wonder and ridicule among the Macedonians, 
already beginning to esteem themselves a su-* 
perior people. Of its contents we are no far* 
ther informed than that they drew a smile from 
the polite Philij), who proceeded unopposed to 
Onocarsis, one of the Thracian prince's favorite 
forest residences, on which much expence had 
been bestowed^ and still found no resistance 
prepared. His object then being not to op- 
press a weak prince, or conquer a wild coun* 
try, but only to provide security for that terri- 
tory in the neighborhood of Amphipolis, con- 
taining mines of the precious metals, whioh he 
reckoned, as the Athenians had reckoned them, 
an appendage of his new acquisition, he turn- 
ed his march to Crenides. 
• It would be under the impression rather of 
an opinion of possible future advantage, thau ' 
isi any expectation of great immediate profit, 

that 
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cRAP.^ that Philip proceeded, with his usual discern* 
XXXVI. ment and his usual liberality, to take measures 
"'~'~ for ao improved management of that much 
Qoveted possession* No way oppressing the 
Thasian settlers, he provided for them the 
protection, which they were likely to want^ 
against the fierce votaries of Mars and Bellona 
around them, and which they might be still 
more anxious to have against the abler con* 
duct of the tribute-gathering generals of 
^- ^ ■^- Athens. By incouragement, he added greatly 
to the population of the place ; and, a$ a 
pledge of future attention, he gave it, from his 
own name, that new appellation of Philippi, 
under which it acquired fame, some ages after^ 
through the decision of the fate of tlie civi- 
lised world, by the victory which Octavius 
and Antony obtained there, over Brutus and 
Ca.i8ius. 

It was not without great ex pence that he 
improved tlie manner of working the mines.. 
The abundance of subterranean waters, . in« 
creasing, as the veins, of ore were pursued 
deeper > had confined the scanty means of the 
Thastaas to superficial labors, and to adven* 
hire daily less promising. In the want of 
the astonishing powers of. the steam*engine» 
which give such advantages to the modem, 
miner, Pbilip did what might be done by the 
best mechanical art of his age, assisted by niHi 
merous hands. With well-directed persever- 
ance, he is said so to have succeededatlengtiiv 
as to draw fram hb Thraciam mines k lerenu^ 

of 
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of a thousand talents, nearly two hundred sect. 
Uiousand pounds, yearly. Small as this sum ^^^ 
appears now for great political purposes, the dm. 
' Thracian mines seem supposed by some later 
antient writer's, and have been more confidentij 
asserted by some modern, to have furnished a 
re%'enue sufficient to give him a preponderancy 
among the potentates of his time. But, from 
mention of the Macedonian revenue remaining 
from Demosthenes, it appears that the king of 
Macedonia, at least till late in his reign, could 
not be a very wealthy prince ; and that the 
produce of the Thracian mines never made an j 
very considerabie part of his revenue. The 
customs of some seaports in Thessaly are men^ ouS?" 
tioned as an important source : even his ahare p* 15. ^ 
of prizes made by his cruizers was considerable 
to him : but of the mines no notice of any co« 
temporary orator is found. Importance is 2^ 
tributed by Demosthenes to the possession of DemiMdb 
Amphipolis, only for the security of Macedo* ^^^^ 
nia. Indeed it is obvious that, tbo the produce 
might be considerable in the end, the expence^ 
at first, would greatly reduce, or perhaps even 
overbear the profit ; and after all, possibly, the 
plain between the mountains and the sea, one 
of the most extensive and fertile of that fine 
part of the world, when duly cultivated undet 
the protection of a benign and steddy govern* 
tneot, would be a more valuable accession to 
the Macedonian kingdom, than the mines at 

tiwr tttmoat improv^nent 

la 
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In the next spring, while the Athenians wen 
still ingaged in doubtful war with those G reciau 

l)-C.357* republics which they called rebellious allies, 

**^** and at the same time distracted by contests of 

their orators at home, affairs in Thessaly called 

the attention of the king of Macedonia* We 

2^Hii have seen his father, Amyntas, owing his 
throne to his hereditary interest among the 
principal families of that productive country, 

cii.34->-3* and his eldest brother, Alexander, repaying the 
obligation by protecting those families against 
the tyranny of the tagus, Alexander of Pheras. 
During the insuing troubles of Macedonia, the 
tagus had again extended his authority, among 
the townships where it had been r^uced to 
constitutional, or perhaps narrower than consti* 
tutional bounds. With the restoration of ty^an^ 
nical power, grievances were renewed and aug'- 
inented ; insomuch that the crime, by which 
the tagus perished, gave general satisfaction^ 
and a momentary popularity accrued to the 
assassins. But the supreme dignity, to which 
they succeeded, hazardous in the best-balanced 
government, would, in the defective constitu- 
tion of Thessaly, be hazardous in extreme. 
To carry the necessary authority, and hold 
with it popular favor, would require the greatest 
talents united with the greatest prudence. The 
new tagus, Tisiphonus, and his brother Lyco- 
phron, who is said to have shared his authority, 
were soon found not less tyrants, tho far kss 
able rulers, than Alexander. The Alevads,; 

whom 
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urboBi we have had occaaioa ahready te natid«> 
connected by hereditary hospitality and inter* 
course of good offices, and, as tfacy flattered 
themselves, by bloo^, witli the Maoedooiaa 
Icings, looked with satisGaction toward One in 
^faose conduct, with uncommon vigor and 
,^ncoipmon prud^oe^ had been seen united 
«uch uncommon liberality as in that of Philip* 
They solicited his aasistafice, and he marched 
iko tbetr relief. 

We have now seen tx>o moch nf>th9 AtheoiatI 
democracy to be surprised that it shonkl makd- 
jcommoil cause with tlie worst tyrants tbst ever 
<ipprtssed a Grecian jlesaple. N evsertheless wc 
^ust recollect that, in Athens, were . always 
;twoor raoi99:parties, and that not all Aiheniausp 
and ofteniUQt a veal majority, approved the 
|»rofligate Measures, for which the auiboriLy of 
the soverein people was in legal course, pro* 
cured. Often also the government became^ 
through imposition upon the folly of the so^ 
verein Many, so implicated, that the best 
•citicMka wo>ukl vbe at a toas to ^decide betwe^ 
what fiA necessities, in the actual state of 
things, requiri^d, and whiit shonld have been 
^9ne in circumsiancea pf freer choice. The 
power of the king of Macedf^pi^, growHigy in 
a ipanner, out of the injbsice of Athens, was 
becoming an object of jealousy perhaps not 
wholly unreasonable. That party which had 
|!^<;ited the injurious conduct toward hon^ 
professing io be the iiigfa dcmoeraiqcal partiv 
watchful of cburse of all his mea^urei^ led t\\4 

Yai.VIL tw peopir 
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eHA>. people to vote auistance to the Th^ssaliiw 
XXXVI. .tjraatft against him ; but they M'ere unable t» 

Demofth. brodure effect to tliat votr, aod none was sent. 

Diod. 1. 16. J>iodo.cQs, whose account receives support even 

^ '^ from the hostile orator, relates what followed 
thus : ^ Philip,' he says,/ roarching into These . 
/ saly, defeated the tyrants; and acquiiing 
.^ thus ftt^pm for the cities, he «hoWed a 
i^ liberality which so attaclied the Tbessalians, 
^ that, in all his following wars, and political 
f contests, ' they were his zealous assistants, 
.'and contintied such afterward to his son.' 
Tisi{dioikus and Lycopbron continued to hold 
the chief authority in Bhere^ but in Pharsaha 
and Larissa^' the principal sbats of the Alevada^ 
md fneadyiitliroughout the rest of Thessaly^ 
the iking of Macedonia was thencefbrWard 
looked tO' as the protector of the con&tituliom 
of the country •. : 



« 
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SECTION III. 

AfaiTM (f Thrace. ' DifimUVimt of Martlet m Aikam etm^ 
'- ,cermag^Forein IntereiU. i^easur^ for recoverimg the D^ 

, viinicm of.tk^ Thramn Ckcr^an^se. Charidemus of 'Euhm^ 
Citizen of Athens, and Son-ui-iow of the King of Thraec^ 
Assassination of the King of Thrace^ approved and rewardei 

i by the Athenian People. ' . • • 

• ^ . » 

The Athenians had now been ingaged two 
years in war with their allielS; upon terms so 

^ ' Demosdienes hiniself has been led to confess^ in ^tak 
tBermSf Piiiiip's, assistance to the Tbesialiaiis ngpiast tim: 

tyrants : GirloAtfrc «— iiri «?» rvfmtMnf Mx»«f ffftoAeW^* 
Olynth. a. P''23^ 
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tquaU and with consequences so little striking; 
that no account of the transactions has. been 
transmitted. Indeed the ambition and avarice 
of the people seems to have been so variously 
directed, in rapid succession, from one object 
to another, aa this 'or that set of orators pre- 
vailed, and occasionally interrupted in all by 
the momentary prevalence of those who desired 
quiet, that, with much undertaken, little was or 
could be done. Biit while great public pur-i ?«»•*• 
poses were thwarted or neglected, each party 
would pursue its own objectSi amid all inter* 
ruptions and disappointments, with persevering 
ardor and watchfulness. Thus» tho the decree i>«iiottii. 
for assistance to the tyrants of Thessaly pro- 
duced tliem no assistance, and even the confe* 
derate war in a manner slept, yet the active 
f)>irit of Athenian politics was busy. That 
party which had embroiled the republic, both 
with its independent ally the king of Macedo- 
nia, and with its subject allies the Chians and 
others, now found a new object to ingage a 
preference of their attention. Miltocythes,. a ^^* 
prince of the royal family of Thrace, raised re* p- hS' 
bellion against Cotys, the actual soverein, the 
ally of Athens, who had been honored, by the 
Athenian people, with the two most flattering 
presents yet in use toward forein^rs, the free? p* ^5t- 
dom of the city and a golden crown. Not- 
withstanding this, and notwithstanding the , 
complicated circumstances and adverse events 
of wars, in which the republic was already in? 
gjtged, that party, which had distinguished 

f F 2 , . itself 
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CRAP, itself al \ht waivpaity, persutded the p«o|Sfo >• 
i^^^y ' # "bndertidte a new war, in support of the r^bel 
againat his king, their ally and fenowchiKn* 
Jast ground for the measure the able advocato 
df th/b party, Demoatlienes, has utterly failed to 
show; Nor did success immediately reward 
the iniquity. The first commander c6mmis« 
iioned to put it forward, Ergophitus, was super* 
seded before he had done anything of. which 
notice has reached us^' The next» Autoclesi 
w«s not only soon kt)called, but prosecuted, and 
condemned for deficient zeal in the dishonest, 
business. Successful in a measure ao genemlljr 
gratifying to the Athenian Many aa the ptoses 
oution of an eminent man, the party were still 
' unable to procure the appcuntment of a com-* 
wander hearty in their cause. 

After tiiaft tnin of my'Sterious eircumstance% 

formerly noticed, the capture of the chief of 

niercenariet, Charidemus, by the AAheaian 

fleet, the loaning acqubitios of Ainphi|ioU3 to 

the Athenian dominion, and the honors that 

fisllowed to the captive geneval from the Atbot 

nian people, that officesr, with his. band of mix^ 

n«iiMth. cenaries, had passed into ^service of Artaba*^ 

p. 671. ' cus, satrap of fiithytiia» who was in ^balUom 

cS^in. against the king of Persia. Whether then thtt 

li?PuL^ military adventurer was unreasonable, or the 

satrap faithless, disagreement arising between 

them, Charidemus was without means for th« 

retnunemtion to his troops, for which they 

reckoned him responsible to diem. The dtf&<* 

euUgr «id danger, imoaediately insu&ng^ he ob« 

15 riated 
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viated by dexterous niao^gebient, through 
which he raised contribution from the towns 
of ^olia, whreh were withiti the Bithynian sa- 
trapy. But in a wide country, with the go- 
vernment hdstile, tho his small numbers, with 
superior discipline, might resist direct assault, 
he had to apprehend being at length starved 
into, a submission, which must be destructive 
to him. From these threatening circumstance* 
he was relieved by a new favor of the Athe* 
Bian people, a decree, diredtiug their new com* 
mander ou the Hellespontine station, Cephiso* 
dotus» to transport him and his troops to Xh4 
European shore. Such a decree would not be 
the measure of the party promoting the rebel* 
lion against the king of Thrace, which on the 
contrary was ended by it : for Charidemus was 
taken, with his troops, mto the king of Thrace's 
service ; and Miltocythes, seeing his rival thus 
strengthened, and the Athenian people issuing 
decrees indicating that he was to expect no 
more support from them, abandoned his enter* 
prize \ 

Charidemus, who, through the force of mer- 
cenaries attached to him and his reputation for 
military and political abilities, had risen to be 
one of the most important characters of the 
age» was, if we should believe the invective of 

' The orator's words Tjf^ifmw Ivw^fi^m^ v«p vfASt, Demosth. 
in Aristocr. p. 67a, seem uiUy to imply a decree of the pe'opk 
-ituthoriziBg the conduct of Cephisodotue ; and such a decree 
was obviously adapted to produce that despair of Milcocythes, 
which he attributes to a decree of the Athenian people. Or« 
ia Aristocr. p« 655. 

F I 3 Demos- 
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CHAP. I)emo8thcnes, the son of a woman of Orcus ill 
xxxvi. ^ Euboea, by an uncertain father, and began hir 
DamMth. military career in the lowest rank in the lowest 
p. 69"?**"* service, a slinger in the lightarmed. His first 
'•^**- eminence, according to the same authority, 
was in the command of a small pirate ship, in 
which he did not spare the allies and subjects 
of the Athenian people. The profits of his 
skill, activity and boldness in that line inabled 
him to raise a considerable landforce, ready for 
adventure under his orders, in the cause of any- 
state among the almost numberless around the 
Grecian seas, which were now in the habit of 
employing such troops^. From the silence of 
the orator, his vehement enemy, about any pre- 
vious service, it should seem that the first in 
tvhich he ingaged was the Athenian, under that 
, highly respectable general Iphicrates. The 
same orator^s testimony, then, still in the midst 
of invective, is positive to the advantageous 
circumstances already noticed, that, after bav^ 
ing acted three years under that great man's 
orders, Charidemus was not only again ingaged 
by him for the critical service of the siege of 
Amphipolis, but trusted as his most confiden- 
tial friend ; that his services were rewarded, by 
decrees of the Athenian people, with the free- 
dom of the city, the honorary gift of a golden 
crown, and the still more extraordinary favor 
of a decree of privilege for the protection of his 
person against assassination. And tho the 
recommendation of him to the people for the 
T3igh trust of commander-iu-chipf of the repub* 

lic'# 
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lie's forces in Thrace was unsuccessful; yefrthut; stcTo 
the very proposal could be ventured, for one. ^ j'^ 
not born an Athenian, largely indicates a su- 
periority of deputation. The esteem, which it 
thus appears he held with the aristocratical 
party in Athens, would no doubt assist to re-r 
commend him at the court of Thrace ; and 
such was his estimation there, that, apparently* 
to secure hi^ services for the support of a weak 
prince on a tottering throne, he recpived in 
marriage the daughter of Cotys, niece of the 
wife of Iphicrates. • 

Imperfectly as the military and political 
transactions, of these times, have been trans- 
mitted, yet the views and principles, of the 
contending parties in Athens, remain largely 
indicated in the works, which we have the ad- 
vantage to possess, of an orator of each party 
Isocrates . and Demosthenes. The party for 
which the former wrote, and with which Iphi- 
crates acted, adverse to the oppression of sul)- 
jects, and to injurious and insulting measures 
against independent allies, proposed to repair, 
as far as might be, the error of alienating Ma- 
cedonia, by improving the old connection with 
the king of Thrace, and by supporting the 
Thracian monarchy as a valuable balance 
against the growing weight of the Macedonian. 
But the other party, whose leading orator De- 
mosthenes afterward became, were not discou- 
raged by their defeat. The right of the Athe- 
nian people to the rich dominion of the 
Chersonese, M^as a topic oh which they were 

F F 4 likely 
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Itktlyf 16 Ite favorably h^ard, and nearly itcnre 
Against contradiction, which might afFoKl of^en* 
ing for the charge of corruption, or of Akiilfec* 
tton to the popular cause. The intrigues, 
however, of the party, its orator would not 
discloke* We can only draw conjectufre con^ 
derning them fVom the events, for which also 
M^e ard nearly confined to th6se which his pur- 
pose in public speaking led him to mention. 
The ne:itt transaction, of which we find notice, 
)s, that Charidehius besieged and took two 
Grecian towns of the Chersonese, Critholftand 
Eleii*. ' The tenor of the orator'* information 
sufficiently indicates that a party in those 
townS) holding correspondence with the war- 
party in Athens, had led them to rebellion 
against the king of Thrace, ih hope of support 
from the Athenian people *•. 

Not lobg after this, Cotys was assassinated, 

'^ DemoBthenes, in his oration against Aristocrates, having 
IB view to incite the Athenian people to the utmobt against 
fcharidemus, speakii of these two towns as the last renmbing 
fothe Athenian dominion in the Chersonese. But the tenor 
of his following argument shows that the conduct of Chaii-^ 
aeitius, on that occasion, was not, at th<^ tittie, considered as 
•ny act of hostility against Athens. Indeed it appears that 
Charidemus never ^eased to hold his connection with that 
l^arty in Athens with which he had origibally been cohnected, 
which would not have ventured to countenance an act of no- 
torious hostility against the republic. - But if, as is probable, 
k powerful party in those towns remained always connected 
with that party in Athbtis 6f which Deinosthenes became th4 
Icadujg orator, this:would be ground sufficient for his assertion, 
to the Athenian people, that Charidemus had wronged them 
b^ i-e^uclng towni, friendly to Athens, under the dc»hihion eT 
the kisg o( Thrace. la theselinel we shall find a Charidemtii 
intimately connected with l[)emo8theiiee, ot wliid^ ixhice witl 
bs token Ih lis |)iseN 

in 
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ASSASSIKATIONr Cf Tfit KIVO^ OF THRACE. m^^ 

in tfaeVntddt of his courts such as a Thracian sect. 
court might be, by two brothers, Heracleides ^ ^^'_f 
and PythiAi, citizens of the Grecian town of oemosth. 
jfinus in Thrace. Both escaped, and both f.t§^* 
found ))laces of refuge for assassins. Python 
went to Athens, presented himself to the as^ 
seuibled people, avowed the deed, and, gioryinj^ 
in it, demanded the reward which the Athe-* 
nians, universal patrons of democracy, had 
been accustomed to give for tyrannicide. Thb 
motive to the crime, according to the orator* 
was private revenge for the death of the father 
of the assassins ; which however, for any thing 
said to the contrary, might have been suffered 
in legal course and fof just csluft. The Athe- 
nian people however were persuaded to adjudge 
the murder of the king, their fellowcitizen, to 
be highly meritorious. They decreed the free- 
dom of the city both to^ the bold petitioner 
and to his absent accomplice ; and they added 
for each the honor of a golden crown. Obvi- 
ously the party of Iphicrates did not then guide 
the popular voice. It were indeed somewhat 
saving for the general credit of the Athenian 
people, might we believe, what the orator 
would not avow, but his account affords ground 
to suspect, that a political purpose did combine 
with the passion of revenge, in prompting to 
the atrocious deed, and that the assassin con^ 
lided in a' party in Athens, from whose intrigiies 
and incitement, rather than from any general 
sentiment deliberately held among ^e people* 
he derived his reward. Yet^ on the other 

handy 
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CHAF. luLnd, when we find the greatest orator kaown 
^^^^^\ to fame recalling to popular recollection both 
the assassination and the public approbation of 
it, solemnly given in a decree of the soverein 
assembly, when we find this brought forward, 
not for reprobation,, but as just and solid ground 
on which* public measures should thereafter be 
taken, it must be difficult to find apology, even 
for the people. For the orator, it may be 
doubtful whether the impolicy of his doctrine 
should most excite wonder, or its flagitiousness 
indignation and disgust. 




S E C T I O N IV. 

Cephisodottts Aikenian Commander in Thrace. Political Pi-in* 
ciplesofthe Athenian Adminittration. Kebellion incouraged 
in Thrace. Admirable moral Principle of the Thracians. 
Athenodorue Athenian Commander, Pressure upon the 
young King of Thrct^. Mission of Chabrias to Thrace^ and 

liberal Composition of Differences. 

• 

Whkn the unfortunate king of Thrace was 
murdered, his son and legal successor, Kerso* 
bleptes, was yet a^boy. Those then who had 
t^r^' persuaded the Athenian people to cherish and 
reward the assassins of the father, were not slow 
in endevors to profit from the weak age of the 
son. War with Thrace was not avowed ; the 
pressure of the confederate war, and the 
strength of the opposing party, forbidding ; 
but, as befoi^ against both Thrace and M^qe^ 
.>;«donia, while peaceful purpose was still prcr 
tended, the most i injurious and insultii;^ hosti^ 




AFFAIUS 6? THKACk ^^^ 

tity waf committed. In the wealthy commerciat 
toirn of PerinthuSi opportunity, such as before 
zt Pydna, inviting, Cephisodotus led the fleet 
thither. Fortunately Charidemus was at hand * 

10" assist the Councils of the young king his 
brother-in-law ; and to his abih'ties and superior 
acquirements the Thracianshad the moderationr 
and prudemie to defer. He went to Perinthus ; DemcNt. i« 
the party proposing revolt there was checked;^ ^%T^* 
and the purpose of the Athenians was defeated: 
, Cephisodotus received then orders to besiege 
Alopecontiesus, a town situated at the southern 
extremity of the Chersonese, and, equally as 
Perinthus, within the acknowleged domiuioii 
of the Thracian king. Nevertheless, in direct- 
ing their officer to take possession of this town, 
the Athenian rulers did not scruple to aver that 
the hostility was not at all intended against the 
king of Thrace, but only against the pirates, 
robbers and drowners, as the orator calls them, 
who found refuge there ". Charidemus, how- p. 676. 
ever, judging that, within the Thracian domi- 
nion the Thracian government should under- 
take the repression of wrong rather than an 
Athenian officer, marched to Alopeconnesus. 
Cephisodotus, hopeless of success through vio^ 
lence, entered into negotiation with him, and a 
treaty was concluded. Of the terms we have 
no information, except that they were dissatis- 
factory to the high democratical party, who 

i *^ The similarity. of the French profetsious in invading 
Egypt, and oa other occaiioos, cannot but occur to the 
reuden 

procured 



cpAr. procured the recall of Cephiaodatiia^ 9od( 
^^^^ ^ brought hira to trial for bis life. To institttte 
prosecution against the officers coiuBumdir^ 
the republic's forces was now become so ordi-^ 
B&ry, that of itself it seems to involve no reat 
soDable presumption of any guilt; but Cephi-» 
sodotus appears to stand exculpated by the 
failure of the orator to specify any objection toi 
the treaty, or misconduct of any kind iu hit 
command, if the treaty was not objectionable^ 
Nevertheless death, in the usual form of Atl^e**' 
Bian prosecution, was the punishment proposed 
in the inditement; and, of the multitudintfua 
court, a majority of three votes only saved his 
life. His condemnation to a fine, the delight 
of the Athenian Many, to the amou^it of five 
talents, about a thousand pounds^ bis friends 
were unable to prevent 

The leaders of the party, at this time govern- 
ing Athens, which prosecuted C.ephisodotus, 
proposed to oppress the infant monarch of 
Thrace, and decreed high reward for the assas* 
sination of his futlier, are not named by antient 
writers, but its principles, should we doubt 
Isocrates, or did the facts reported leave tliem 
dubious, we learn from authority^ utterly un- 
suspicious, that of the great orator wlio became 
Its advocate. ' The troubles and jealousies of 
i»Ar«ocr. « y^^j. jj^ighbors,* wc find Demosthenes telling 
the Athenian people, 'are the best foundation 

* and surest support of your power and domi- 

* nion/ Mentioning then the frequent wars 
and unceasing discord of the principal Grecian 

citiessi 
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Cities, he says, * they are what Atlienii sbottld 
* '' always rejoice to see/ Coming afterwaM to 
the consideration of the coacerns of the Athe- 
ntam people in the affairs of Thrace, be does not 
forupte to contend, in direct terms, that C^- 
ridcmut, hKither-in4aw of the Thracian iho* 
march, aad trvt^d hy him with the situation of 
his first minister and comma^nder'-in-cfaief of his 
tfvrcfls, should nevertheless, heing also an Atlie- 
nian citizen, have betrayed the king and peopfe 
of I%roce to die people of Athens : ' Char jde- 
^ mui,' he says, * ought to have made the Cher* 
^ sonese yxMins; mnd not only so, but whem 
f Cotys was assassinated, be ought to have 
^ consulted you how the Thracian throne 
^ dM>uld he disposed of; and, in common with 
' you, hf should have established one king or 
'* oeveral, as your interest might require/ 

When talents^ like those of Demosthenes^ 
were prostituted to the purpose of so instruct- 
ing the soverein many of Athens, that the scep-i 
ter in its hands should be jll wielded cannot 
appear wonderful; nor will candor attribirte the 
vices of the government to anything in thenv 
tund chafactor of the people. Profligate con- 
duct only coald be expected, when a party^ 
aYowiifg Sttofa prioeiptes, carried a majority of 
votes in the general assembly. Accordingly^ 
not only ratification of the treaty made by Ce- 
]»hiiodotuS wkh Oiaridemus was denied, but 
Jililtocythes, who4iad hefore taken arnis against 
Cotys, was now inobnraged to resume them 
Ugahuit Senobleptes. The fiubeean adventurer 

was 
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CH AP4. ^^ Still the support qF the Thracian monarchy^ 
XXXVI. (ie got possession of the persons of the rebet« 
lious Miltocythes and bis son* Aware then of 
a deficiency in the Thracian policy^ which, tho 
highly honorable to the Thracian character» 
was of a kind to bebighly dangerous to any go- 
vernment* he conunitted his prisoners to ^a 
fustody of the Cardian^* 

After observing, in the Greeks, founders 
of science and fine taste among mankind^ 
the shocking deficiency of moral principle; 
^nd all the horrors of practice insuing, which 
so darkened and deformed the brightest day^ 
of that illustrious people^ it is a phenome* 
npn equally surprizing and gpratifyinpf, a me^ 
teor^ not surely out of the course of nature, 
yet seemingly out of all s^nalogy within human 
comprehension, that we find among the barba* 
rian Tliracians : enemies of science and useful 
industry, votaries of the horrid imaginary 
deities of war and rapine, they held, in opposi- 
tion to the Greeks, principles of the purest 
iuorality and humanity, and carried them in 
practice even to excess. ^ Charidemus knew,^ 
says the same great orator who has reported 
with complacency the murder of Cotys, and 
tlie honors granted by the Athenians to his as* 
sassins, ' that, had Miltocythes been surren» 

* dered to Kersobleptes, his life would have 
^ been secure: B£caus£ the law of tbx. 

* THRACIANS FORBIDS TO KILL OKEAKO* 

* THER.' The Thjacians, it appears, not only 
abhorred that flagitious and base a^aasinatioiit 

so 
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MORAL FRIl^CIFLB €P TjI£ THRACIANS. 

40' familiar among the moitt polished of the 
Greeks, but; all killing of those who had been 
onc6 admitted to friendship ; sD that even trea- 
son against the state did not, in their idea, 
Justify capital punishment. Nothing .can be 
found, in the history of mankind, more honor- 
able to human nature tlian such principles, fo|«- 
lowed up by such practice, among such barba- 
rians. Those eulogies of Scythian virtue, which 
might otherwise appear extravagance of fancy, 
imagined, by Greek and Roman writers, only 
for the purpose of reproaching, with more 
powerful effect, the profligacy of their own po- 
Jiflhed ages, seem thus in no small degree war- 
ranted. From such barbarians may seem to have 
Ixen derived that generous spirit of chivalry 
of later times, which held it meritorious to seek 
eombat everywhere, yet a sacred duty to spare 
the lowly and relieve the oppressed ; and from 
#uch barbarians, could we trace our origin to 
them, we might be proud to dferive our stock. 

Whether Miltocythes was really more crimi- 
nal or unfortunate, we are without means to 
judge; any farther than as tlie support of a 
coiisiderable party, aniong the Thracians, 
might speak 'in favor of his pretensions, and, osx 
the contrary^ the total omissibn of so able a& 
wivocate as Demosthenes to state them, imr 
|>iieS' their deficiency. The conduct of Chari.^ 
4ileiiHi5, however, a^peard tq l:a9rq \fWn prudent; 
arid nothing, even amid the oratot'i invective, 
affords fair presumption that it was in any point 
Vnjuatifiable. To hare idiocked the g«neroi|s 

priu- 
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principles of the Thraciaps^ bjdeUveriog'Mik' 
tocytbes to the executioner, would have beeft 
impolitic ; but to have allowed the means of 
xenewing attempts against the actual govern* 
meRt, would havt been to betray the high trust 
confided to him. The Cardiaus, to whom he 
committed his illustrious prisonexs^ wem'disi- 
iinguished for pe»evering assertion of their ioi- 
dependency, against all claim of dominion oT 
the Athenian people. Only obloquy would 
thus be earned from the Athenian orators; 
Iwt it seems to warrant the presumptiqn, that tht 
Cvdians would not acknowlege the sovercmtf 
of theThracian kings but upon liberal terma. 
It were however too much to expect that tbey 
should be wholly, free from the ordinary vtcss 
4>f the republican Greeks. In revenge appa^ 
rently for the purpose of reducing them under 
the subjection which they abhorned^ or perliaps 
judging it necessary for the |;»«vention of s» 
great an evil, they put Miltocyth^s aqd hii 
SODS to death. Wie have the account only from 
the great orator, who adds that the execmtiiMi 
4)f those princes was rendered shocking l^ tk^ 
cumstances of studied cruelty. Too conaistoxt 
however as this is with what we fiAd ordinary 
among the Greeks, it should perhaps not he adr 
mitted without some allowance &r the obvious 
and avowed purpose of the oration^ to incenaf 
the Athjenian multitude against those fw,ho iaod 
disapproved the patronage gpaoteil to MQtor 
cythe«, and the honoors t?^ the fUMasatas of 
Cotys* ^ 

Th# 




PRESSUKI UPON THB KINO 07 THRACE. 

The party in Athens, however, which had so 
per$evevingly coveted the dominion of the 
Chersonese for the republic, or for themselves, 
was not, by the death of Millocythes, deprived 
of resources. The branches of the royal family 
of Thrace were numerous ; and most of them, 
like Seuthes son of Sparadocus, known to us.^^'^^j^^A 
through the service of Xenophon under him, 
^pear to have held appanages, such as those 
qf tb^ Macedonian princes, by which they 
might be formidable to the king on the throne. 
Two of the blood royal of Thrace, Berisades P«niosth. 
^nd AmadocMS, were connected with Athens p. 624. 
by marriage ; a sister of the former being wife 
qf Athenodorus, an Athenian, and two sisters 
of the latter being married to Bianor and Simon, 
Thraeian Greeks by birth, but adopted citizens 
qf Athens *'• The^e were now excited to re- 
bellion against Kersobleptes. What hopes p. 654- 
were held out to them we do not learn, but we 
have explicit information of the purpose of the 
ruling party in Athens, from the great orator 
who became one of its leading members. It 
was, first, that Athens should gain the sove- 
reinty of the Chersonese, and of all the Gre- p- ^76. 

'* Leland has supposed, I know not on what authority, 
th^t Beri9a(|«8aii<) A<n»docu9 were younger brothers of Kerso* 
bleptes, and wtitled to divide the sovereinty of Thrace with 
him. It is amply marked by Demosthenes, that they were 
not lOBparly re]4t€d, either to Kersobleptes, or to each other; 
nor ^qf| J aware of anything in any antient author to warrant 
the supposition that the kingdom of Thrace was legally so 
divisible. Yousgar brothers of Kersobleptes could not them- 
selves hdV<^ inanaged any auch contest w ith him ; for Qer 
niosthenes expressly says (or. iii Aristocr . p. 6^6.) that Ker-» 
sobleptes was u bay \vbea bis fatbar was assassinated. 

Vol. VII. G o cian 
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CHAP, cian towns, as far as the Euxine, and then that 

^^^^^\ even the wild remainder of the extensive coun- 
try should not be given to the two friendly 
princes, but divided between all the three ; that 
so, through their separate weakness and mutual 

|^*]J^^ animoSiity, all might be always dependent on 

p *54- Athens. 

To carry this purpose into execution, the 
party obtained at length the appointment of a 
commander-in-chief zealous in their cause^ 
Athenodorus; apparently him who had mar* 
ried a sister of the Thracian prince. They 
feared however to press their interest with the 
people so far as to ask the service of Athenian 
troops; and, if they obtained any money, it 
was in very inadequate amount A fleet, the 
wealthy as usual being charged with the equip- 
ment, was readily granted. For raising and 
maintaining a landforce, they probably hoped 
that the influence of an Athenian general, and 
the zeal with which Bianor and Simon and Be- 
risades and Amadocus would support him> 
might suffice; so that they might have the 
credit of making a great acquisition to the 
Athenian empire, free of cost to the people. 
The measures seem to have been ably con- 
certed : a large force of mercenaries was raised ; 
and Kersobleptes was so pressed, that he was 
reduced to treat about the surrender of the do- 
minion of the Chersonese to Athens, and a di- 
vision of the remainder of his dominions. If 
the orator might be believed, the treaty was 
concluded. But from the sequel it appears 

pro- 
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probable that, increase of troubles arising for 
the republic, Charidenlus found opportunity 
to protract the negotiation. Evidently no 
surrender had been made, either to the Athe- 
nian republic, or to the Thracian princes, when 
the want of pecuniary supplies, which we have 
seen, in better times, crippling or deranging 
the measures of the greatest Athenian com- 
manders, so disabled Athenodorus, that he 
could neither command nor persuade his troops 
to continue their service. This being once p««otth. 
known to Kersobleptes and Charidemus, no p. 677. 
surrender was likely to follow. 

The sudden and total failure of the expedi- 
tion under Athenodorus, after great hopes 
raised, appears at least to have assisted to pro- 
duce a change of men and measures in the 
government of Athens. The sway reverted 
once more to that party which, with Isocrates 
and Xenophon, always reprobated a policy op- 
pressive to allies, and injurious to all neighbor- 
ing powers. Chabrias was sent, without any 
new force, to take the direction of the repub- 
lic's affairs in Thrace. He found Kersobleptes 
and 'Charidemus, as Demosthenes himself con- p. 677; 
fesses, disavowing the treaty pretended to have 
been concluded by them; but disavowing 
equally any purpose of enmity to the Athe- 
nian people, and professing, on the contrary, a 
Yeadiness and desire to renew alliance idpon 
any equitable terms. Chabrias meeting them 
with only just views, a treaty was presently 
concluded. What advantages were stipulated 
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for Athens, the orator, as the treaty was ma-^ 
naged by those adverse to his party, would not 
say ; but he has mentioned as matter for com* 
plaint, as of injury to the Athenian people, 
that the dominion of the Chersonese, with the 
undivided sovereinty of Thrace, remained to* 
Kersobleptes. 



SECTION V. 

SlaumtM 9f the Athenians in the Confederate War. 

tion under Chares: Death of Chahrim, Characters <^ 
Chares and of the Athenian People. Offensive Operations of 
the Allies. Exertion of the Athenians. Relief (f Samos. 
Trial of Timotheus and Iphicrates. 

When the affairs of Thrace were thus, for the 
present, composed, the confederate ivar atill 
held a threatening aspect. The states, com^r 
bined to resist the sovereinty of th^ Athenian 
people, had, not without some thought and 
preparation, ingagcd in a contest in which 
failure, as from all experience they must exr 
pect, would bring a lot the most severe. Ships» 
such as the antients used in war, being soon 
built and equipped, they had raised a fleet ca- 
pable of balancing the naval power of the im**. 
perial republic, and disputrng with it the com-^ 
mand of the iEgean. At Athens, on the con- 
trary, hitherto, through the opposition of opi- 
nions, the contention of parties, and the* 
fluctuation of a commanding influence in tlio. 
general assembly, decrees for the prosecution 
of tlje war were slowly, interruptedly, and at 

last 
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last defectively carried into execution. To re- 
.pair and augment the fleet, and to ingage 
mercenary troops, would be necessary ; while 
the existing force could ill be spared from the 
important business of awing the remaining 
' allies and subjects, and preventing farther de- 
fection. Enterprize therefore, through the JJ*^' ^ '** 
- first year, was confined to depredations on ^^ ^^^ ^ 
commerce, and invasions without view beyond 
• plunder. 

At length, after the establishment of peace 
with Thrace by Chabrias, some serious con- 
'fiideration, among all men, of the waning state 
of the republic's affairs, appears to have led to 
a coalition of parties, apparently through con- 
cession of the moderate to the high democra- ojl 105. j[' 
•tical, or war^^party. Chares, the most eminent 
officer of that party, was appointed to the 
command ; Chabrias consented to serve under 
him '\ and it was resolved to carry attack first 
against Chios. 

Assistance meanwhile for thC/Chians, from 
their confederates, was ready ; and so powcr- 
•ful, that the meditated blow must be rapidly 
struck, or it would be obviated, and before in- 

'^ Diodorus joins Chabrias in the command ^ith Charea, 
assigning him however the second place. According to Ne« 
pos, he served aB a private individual, but, even so, was 
more respected and more consulted, says the biographer, 
than uny officer of the armament. The sequel of the account, 
however, would rather mark him to have held the command 
of bis own trireme, which seems more probable. In compa- 
rison of the commands to which he had been accustomed, 
he might in that situation be called, as the biographer calls 
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CHAP, vasions and sieges couTd be undertaken, the 
XXXVI. ^ command of the sea would be to be vindicated. 
The landforce, under Chares and Chabrias, 
being small, the cooperation of the fleet was 
necessary to any measures against the city of 
Chios. The resolution was therefore taken to 
force the way into the harbour. In this enter- 
prize Chabrias led ; and, not being duly support- 
ed, he was overpowered. Others, ingaged witli 
him, found personal safety by throwing theni- 
selves into the sea. Thinking this an example 
at all risk to be discountenanced, Chabrias re- 
fused to quit his ship, and fell fighting. The 
loss of tlie Athenians, beyond the valuable life 
of Chabrias, appears not to have been grea^ 
but the enterprize wholly failed, and, in the 
course of that year, nothing farther of impor- . 
tance was attempted. 

Wanting a regular history of this time, it 
may be gathered, from the scattered informa- 
tion remaining, that the loss of Chabrias to the 
republic, in its existing circumstances, was as 
ereat as that of one man could easily be'^ 

The 

*' Diodoms has related the death of Cbahrias among events 
ef the first year of the confederate war, 01. 105. 3. but this 
is hardly to be reconciled with what we have from the co-r 
temporary orator concenung the transactions of Chabrias 
in 1 brace. Indeed Diodorus seems often, in reporting mat* 
ters summarily, to bave gone on beyond the year of which 
he was particularly treating. Thus we shall shortly find 
him, in regard to the sirge of Methone, stating its beginning 
perhaps in the proper place, but proceeding immediately to 
relate its ccnclusion, which probably did not happen till ths 
.next year, when he again relates the same story more cir- 
cumstuntiallj. For all such matters I miss, in this part of 
the Listory^ my valuable assistant for them 'in the former 

part. 
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The Roman biographer seems justly to rank sect. 
him among the first characters that Greece had v^ 
produced. Aristotle has left an anecdote in- Amioc. 
dicating the exalted estimation in which he ^j!^i^'^' 
was held, and which yet had not secured him 
against a criminal prosecution. Even Demos- 
thenes has been led to hi(]:h eulogv of him : and 
it is remarkable that, in an age of such licen- 
tiousness, and such violence of party-spirit, 
detraction of him is found from none; while 
of Chares, whose associate and advocate De- 
inosthenes afterward became, no good remains 
reported even by his own party. Favorite -as 
he was of the multitude, and always the most 
eminent military man of the high democfatical 
party, yet we find him vehemently decried by 
those later writers who have favored that party ; 
while his opponents, not Chabrias only, but 
Timotheus and Iphicrates also, have received 
from them large eulogy. It is to the candor 
of Xenophon that the character of Chares is 
indebted for refutation of the sarcasm, which 
Plutarch has not scrupled to attribute to Ti- 
motheus, * that Chares was fit only to be a 
* baggage-carrier.' Xenophon describes him, ^K^^^f:^ 
in his service in Peloponnesus, during the 

Tbeban 

part, Henry Dodwcll. Reiske's gleanings of chronology are 
little satisfactory : Congnn hnnc indiceniy he says, ex ob^ 
sercatis Schotti, 4' Coninii 6f Taylori^ in schcdis. Universe 
prctmbnendum daco kos trcs auctores interdum in anms discre* 
pare ; aiiis eadem event a veiuatiora anno, aliis junior a /acio 
tibus. Observing then thjt the Attic year began at. mit^- 
summer, he says, those writers may seem to di0er by a yea^j 
when they really differ only by a mouth. 
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CHAF. Theban war, an active, cnterprizing, brave, 
xxxvL -ij^jI ^i^i^ officer. Less equal to greater com- 
mands, he was, nevertheless, according to the 
Tbtofmap. observation of a cotemporary writer, moit 
ap Attien. ^ajg foj. ^hc timcs than his more virtuous and 

higher*gifted opponents. It was probably not 
a discovery peculiar to Chares, Uiat, in the 
Athenian service, real merit little found its 
just reward or credit; but he, less than most 
othen^ scrupled to take advantage of the vices 
of the Athenian government ; careless of th6 
duties of command, indulging himself to ex- 
cess in the gratifications it might furnish, and 
diligent principally in watching and flattering 
the fancies and passions of the people. Iti 
figure, in bodily strength, and in speciousnesi 
of conversation, supported by boldness of man- 
ner, he confessedly excelled. Confident thus 
in his power to maintain popular favor, he 
even made a parade of luxury, carrying about 
M'ith him, on forcin command, a train of mu- 
sicians, dancers, and harlots. Public money 
and private fortune he spent freely together, 
on the ministers of his pleasures and the sup- 
porters of his conduct, the leading orators, 
framers of decrees, and all who gave their time 
to the courts of justice. Thus not only he 
obviated resentment of his profligacy, but be- 
came, and remained, longer perhaps than any 
other since the great Pericles, the most popu* 
lar man in Athens. * And this/ says the samC 
cotemporary writer, the Chian TheopompuSi 
* was no more than fair j for just so the Athe- 

^ nian 




^ nian people live themselves. The young men 

* pass their time in hearing music and cott- 
^ versing with prostitutes: the elder in playing 

* at dice, and other such dissipation ; and thfe 

* people, whose imperial voice disposes of thb 

* public money, require more for public ban- 

* quets and distributions of meat, than remains 

* for all public services/ 

With such claim for public favor, Chares, 
notwithstanding his failure at Chios, remained 
commander-in-chief of the republic's forces, 
Zeal, however, for the prosecution of the war, 
fteems to have become less general, and exer- 
tion in consequence deficient. The allies 
meanwhile were active. In the next spring, B.c.ssSu 
while Chares had only sixty ships, they put to 2I;i¥*6* 
sea with a hundred, afid proceeded to ofl^nsive cy. ' 
operations. Imbrus and Lemnus were ilands 
allowed, even by the peace of Antalcidas, to 
remain under the dominion of Athens. These 
they plundered, and then proceeded against 
Samos, perhaps the richest of the republic's 
remaining tributaries. The critical circum- 
stances of the commonwealth then either pro- 
duced a renewal of the coalition, or gave it 
new vigor. Iphicrates and Timotheus con- 
sented to serve with the favorite general of the 
multitude. If we should trust the Latin bio- com. icep. 
grapher, Menestheus, son of Iphicrates, who ^-^'S^^ 
had married a daughter of Timotheus, was 
Appointed to the command, and the illustVious 
Veterans imbarked with him, only to assist 
with their adnce; It appears however that 

responsibility, 
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CHAP, responsibility, and of course efTectual com- 
\^Jlllf ™5ind, rested with them. Sixty triremes were 
rapidly equipped, and hastened, under their 
orders, to Join the fleet of equal number under 
Chares. 

Tlie fleet of the allies then would no more 
quit the harbour of Samos, but lying there, 
assisted in the prosecution of the siege. The 
Athenian commanders, judging attack upon it 
in its station too hazardous, sailed for the 
Hellespont; which, of two desirable events, 
could hardly fail to produce one : if the enemy 
followed, Samos would be relieved ; if they did 
not, Byzantium might be assailed, weak in the 
absence of its principal force at Samos. The 
result answered expectation. The course taken 
by the Athenian fleet was no sooner ascertain- 
ed, than alarm, in some degree pervading the 
allies, was among the Byzantines vehement; 
and it was quickly resolved by all, to postpone 
enterprize against their enemies, for protection 
of* their friends. 

They reached the Hellespont before the 
Athenians had entered it, but found them in a 
situation to dispute the passage. It.happeued 
that the wind became violent, yet not adverse 
to their course, which they resolved, at all 
hazards, to pursue ; the d^isturbauce of the ele- 
ments, if it should not become extreme, be- 
ing favorable for their purpose of progress, 
and adverse for that of the enemy to prevent 
it. The storm then did increase, so that Iphi- 
crates and Timotheus concurred in opinion, 

that 
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that the danger of attempting action overbore 
all reasonable hope of advantage from it. 
Chares held, or affected afterward to have 
held, a contrary opinion. Actioa however 
was avoided, and the enemy passed up the 
Hellespont, molested only by the storm. • The 
project against Byzantium was then necessarily 
abandoned, but the great object of the rein* 
forcement for the fleet, the relief of Samos, was 
fully accomplished. 

Nevertheless Chares, thinking the opportu- 
nity favorable for ruining bis collegues, whom 
he considered as his rivals, resolved to use it. 
In his letters to the soverein people, he averred 
that the enemy's fleet would have been de- 
stroyed, but for the failure of Iphicrates and 
Timothcus in their obvious duty. The suspi- 
cious and irritable multitude was inflamed: 
Timothtus and Iphicrates were recalled, and 
put on trial for their lives. We have an anec- 
dote from Aristotle, implying the conscious 
integrity of Iphicrates, and the notorious pro- 
fligacy of his opponent: * My speech,' said the Aris«. 
veteran general, whose rhetorical talents areli<J. 
noticed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, • must i„ Ly». 

* take its way through the middle of the actions ?• '^ 

* of Chares.' But when a party-purpose was 
to be served, calumny of every kind was 
vented by the accusing orators, with a licenti- 
ousness of which a conception can be gathered 
only from perusal of their extant works. 
Aristophon, who conducted the pro^secution^ 
averred that the accused generals had taken 

18 bribes 
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en A p. bribes from the Chiang and Rhodian&. We 
J^j^^\ find it asserted by a later orator, that Timotheus 
j)iii»rch. confessed having received money from the 
S^;JJJj^ Lesbians. He would however hardly confess 
a dishonorable transaction. It was ordinarily 
incumbent upon Athenian commanders to find 
supplies for the force under them, by taking 
money wherever it could be obtained. Such 
courts then as those of Athens could not al- 
ways enter into very accurate examination, and 
irould not always require the most regular 
proof Bold assertion would suffice to excite 
iuspicion, and suspicion often^ even where 
party-views did not warp, would suffice to de- 
cide the vote. Not in tlie Soverein assembly 
only, but in the courts of justice also, freedom 
t)f speech was always liable to be overborne 
by the turbulence of party. Against such in- 
FDi^an. justice Iphicrates is said to have provided 
%^ * ^*^' himself in away, which the licentiousness only 
of democracy could admit, and only the pro- 
fligacy of democracy could in any degree justify. 
Some daring youths, whether of low or high 
rank, is not said, but known favorers of his 
cause, attended the trial, with daggers under 
their cloaks, which they maniiged to show, so 
far as to intimidate his opponents. We have 
ch.zj.s.2. seen exactly the same thing practised under the 
' tyranny of the thirty, and it may very possi* 
bly have been repeated in the lawlessness of 
the following democratical sovereinty. But 
in attending to such stories, even where the 
fact may be perfectly credible^ we must guard 

against 
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against the coloring which may be given, by 
a cotemporary, through party interest or pre- 
judice, and by a late writer, (and it is from a 
very late writer among the antients that the 
story in question comes,) through utter inex- 
perience of the character of republican times. 
The result of the trial however affords some 
presumption in favor of the report. Iphicrates ^^T'ij,^*^* 
was acquitted; while Timotheus, than whose ATimodi. 
reputation hardly a purer has been transmitted Ug«t.p.f47* 
from airtiquity, and who, if the averration of 
i£$chines to the Athenian people was not ex- 
aggerated, had, in the course of his long ser- 
vices, added to the republic's empire seventy-five 
cities, of consequence enough to be represent-* 
ed by their several deputies in the assembly of 
the allies, was condemned in a fine of nearly 
twenty thousand pounds sterling. This ope- 
rating as a decree of banishment for life, he 
spent the remainder of an honorable old age 
at Chalcis in Euboea '^ 

'^ Diodoru9 speaks of TiAiotlieus and Ipbicratcs, without 
discrunination^ as condemned to pay many talents ; not spe- 
cifying tbe sum, nor menliening any consequence. But the 
acquittal of IpWrates, positively asserted by Nepos, receive^ 
confirmation from Demosthenes, in his oration against Ari- 
•tocrates, so faf at least as to show that he was not driven 
iato banishment ( and |he biograph^i^s account is farther 
supported by tha cpt#mporary orator, Dinarchus, who men- 
tions the amount of the fine on Timotheu.s. I)ii]ai-ch. or* 
fdY. I>«ii]p|th. p. 1 1. t,4. 9r. Gr. «dR9i3k«* 
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SECTiON vr. 

De/kient Supply to the Armament under Chorea. Irregular 
Measure rf the Armament. Peace vith the Confederates, 

CHAP. The political victory of Chares was, for the 
\__ -^- i^ moment, decisive: he remained solecommander 

ILC.356. of the great armament on the Asiatic station. 

01, 106. I* 

But that great armament, of which the land- 
force was wholly mercenary, wanted great funds 
for its support ; and his friends at home either 
dared not ask the people for supplies, or could 
not obtain them. He was therefore to find 
them, in the way to which we have seen the 
most renowned commanders before him driven, 
often to the great interruption of the public 
service, by exactions from any states weak 
enough to be, readily compelled to pay them, 
or, like Athenodorus lately, he must dismiss 
his forces. But those allies who had princi- 
pally supplied former commanders, were now 
the enemy, to contend with whonl the sup- 
plies M'ere wanted ; and to dismiss his forces 
would have been to ruin at once the public 
service, the power of his party, and his own 
greatness. 

An extraordinary resource happe ed to oc- 
cur. The satrap of Bithynia, Artabazus, whose 

Diod.Li(. rebellion against the king of Persia Charide- 

^ **• mus had assisted, was now again threatened 
with overbearing numbers, marching from tlie 
interior provinces. Report made them seven 
hundred thousand fighting men. Hopeless of 

resistance 
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resistance with any barbarian force he could 
collect, Artabazus saw his only safety in Gre- 
cian troops, could he obtain them timely in 
sufficient nnmben Need thus pressing, pro- 
bably his offers were high. The temptation 
sufficed for Chares, who, with the whole arma- 
ment placed under his command for the re- 
duction of the rebellious allies of the Athenian 
people, went to Bithynia to assist Artabazus. 
Demosthenes, who became afterward the lead- 
ing orator of the party of which Chares was 
the principal military character, bound to apo- 
logize for his friend, has been reduced to plead 
his deficient authority over those he was ap- 
pointed to command, and even to hazard im- 
putation against the Athenian people. In the 
failure of remittances from home, he says, it SjT^i*' 
was impossible to retain the unpaid and starv- p*46- 
ing troops ;* they would go into tl)e satrap's 
service, and Chares did not lead, but was led 
by them. The historian Diodorus, following 
probably some elder writer, calls it a very irre- 
gular measure '•. Chares however did not dis- 
appoint the satrap's hope, or his own. The _^. 
royal army was defeated; and the amount «t«"«- 
of reward for the important service inabled ap-^ASSr 
him to conciliate so many orators, and so to ^"-p-*^ 
gratify the Athenian people with sacrificial 
suppers, that he obtained^ not pardon^ but ap« 
probation and applause. 

In 
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CH A F. I« rt^5* extraordinary atatc for a gov€rainei»% 
^3txxvi.^ to exist in, alarm arose for all Greece, bul cspi^-w 
'^'~^^ gially for Athena. Report came that great 
naval preparation was making by the Persian 
government in the harbours of Phepicia. Th« 
purpose! was not declared, but it was said that 
the great king, incensed at the support givca 
to rebellion in his dominion by Charidemu8>i 
but more especially afterward by Chares, would 
send bis Phenician fleet, of thre« hundred shipa 
of war, to assist the revolted allies of Athena 
against their oppressors, and revenge the Per- 
sian name for the defeats formerly suflFerecl 
from the Athenian arms. 
^ Under this disadvantageous impression ne* 
PMi^iS6. gotiation was opened with the hostile confer 
derates, who seem to have made no difficulty 
-^ of entering into treaty. Ministers from their 
several states canne to Athens, and a decree of 
the Athenian people authorized negotiation 
with them. All the better men of the re^ 
public, and men of property in general, de-r 
sired to use opportunity, thus far bptned, for 
ipaking peace with all powers, with whom thft. 
Republic was at war, and putting an end to th^. 
system of war and troubles. But Chares, and 
the orators his associates, had acquired sueh. 
cpmmand over the Many, that none in oppo- 
sition tQ them could speak in the general ast 
171^ f76. sembly. Disapproving voices, and the tumult 
of overbearing- numbers, prevented their being 
heard. Denied, by this violence, their right 

of 
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of addressing the soverein assembly in the way 
which the constitution prescribed, the peace- 
ful recurred to the resource, with us so familiar, 
of circulating their opinions and arguments ^ 

among the public by pamflets. In earlier 
times, as we have formerly seen, when writing ch.4.i.|; 
and reading were less familiar, poetry was com^ ch. li.'s. i. 
monly used for such purposes. Now the form ,. 6. oAiin 
of an oration, such as might be spoken from ^"*' 
the bema, was preferred ; and Isoc rates in thi^ 
crisis published his oration intitled On Peace ; 
for its matter one of the most interesting, as 
it is also one of the most ingeniously com- 
posed, and most exquisitely .wrought and 
finished, of any remaining from him '^ In thid 
publication, managing argument with much 
art and delicacy, and introducing public facts 
to support it, he proceeds by degrees to strong 
imputation against those, whom he describes 
only as having possession of the public ear, 
tod the direction of the affairs of the common- 
wealth. Bad men he calls all ; notorious 
drunkenness he mentions of some, and pecu-* . 
lation he repeatedly imputes to them generally. 

* Ruin,* he says, ' must come upon the com- JjJ^j ^ 
^ monwealth, if counsellors and measures are p* '7t» 

* not changed. The decree just made con* 
' cerning peace will avail nothing, unless a 

* general reformation follow. Peace should 

* 

'^ The oration on Peace hat been a favorite of Dionysius 

of Halicarnassus, who has chosen it for exemplification of 
the au thorns powers and best manner in political discourse, 
in preference to the mort artificially adorned compositions of 
his earlier age. 

V0L.VIL Ha ' *U 
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be madej not with the Chians, Rbodiaiul^ 
Coans and Byzantines only, but with all 
mankind ; and not upon the terms now of- 
fered for your consideration, but upon the 
liberal principal formerly established by the 
king and the Lacedsmonians/ (the conven- 
tion commonly called the peace of Antal- , 
cidas,) ' requiring that all Grecian states 
should be independent, and garrisons of the 
troops of other states allowed nowhere. 
Not justice only biit the republic's interest 
requires it. Were we just to others, we 
should neither have war with Eersobleptes 
for the Chersonese, nor with Philip for 
Amphipolis; but when they see us never 
contented with what we possess, Init con^ 
tinually grasping at what does not belong 
to us, they are reasonably fearful of us for 
neighbors. Opportunity is abundantly open 
for increasing the power and wealth of the 
republic in better ways. Colonies might in 
many parts be established, as many have been, 
without injury to any ; and this would more 
become those ambitious of being esteemed 
the first people of Greece, than, what now it 
the favorite purpose, to be eminent by making 
continual war with hired troops. Far from 
such extravagance, it should be our, care not 
only to make peace, but to maintain it. But 
this will never be till we are persuaded that 
quiet is more profitable than disturbance^ 
justice than injustice, thip care of ourown 
than grasping at what belongs to others* Of 
these things, neverthelesSi none of your ora- 

' tors 
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ton lias ever dared to speak to you, while, on ssgt. 
the contrary, some have not scrupled to con- ^ ^L ^ 
tend that, tho injustice may be shameful, yet iiocr. de 
it is profitable, and even necessary ; that up- **^*^'*^^ 
rightness, honorable indeed, is however a starv- 
ing virtue, beneficial to others rather than to 
its owner. It were easy to show such argu- 
ments as false as they are disgraceful ^^ 
^ The popular passion now is to command all p* '9^ 
the worlds and yet avoid arms ; committing 
the honor and safety of the republic to vaga- 
bonds, deserters, runaways for all crimes, 
ready always to leave our service for better 
pay in any other. Hence we are obliged to 
indulge such miscreants as if they were our 
children. If complaint comes to us against 
them of rapine, violence, every kind of disor- 
der, not only we do not resent their miscon- p^ ^^ 
duct, but rather seem amused with it ; and 
while in want, many among us, ourselves of 
daily necessaries, we oppress our allies with 
exaction of tribute to piy these common ene- 
mies of mankind. Those of our forefathers 
who made themselves most obnoxious by 
their ambition, went to war however with a 
treasury able to support it, and they carried 
arms themselves ; but you, poor as you are, 
and numerous as you are, will, like the great 
king, have your hired armies. They, when they 
sent out a fleet, employed foreiners and slaves 
to pull the oar, and themselves took shield and 

^ We shall howtvcr in the sequel find Demosthenes avow- 
log these maxims. 
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CHAP. * spear ; but now those who aspire to be lords of 
' Greece go ashore» in forein parts, in the garb 
' of galley-rowers^S while the vagabonds, whom 
^ I have described, bear the honors of the 

* panoply.* 
The orator adverts afterward to the pains 

taken to persuade the people that the desire of 
peace marked a disposition to oligarchy, while 
the promoters of war were all sure friends of 
democracy ; to the unsteddiness of administra- 
tion and frequency of contradictory measures ; 
to the carelessness and profusion with which 
the rights of the city were given to strangers ; 
to the neglect of the important law, making it 
death to give money for votes to obtain offices, 
so that the most important situation in the 
commonwealth, that of general, on which rested 
not only the supreme military command, but 
the principal direction of executive govern* 
ment, was obtained by the most notorious bri- 
bery ; to the departure from antient practice 
in electing, to the same exalted office, men in- 
capable of speaking from the bema, and de- 
pendent upon professed orators to communi- 
cate with the soverein assembly for them. ' It 

* may be asked/ he proceeds to observe, " How 
' with all this mismanagement, do we exist? 

* How is it that we are inferior to no Grecian 

^ *tw^Um iv0»7fc — remum in manibus babenttt. Auger. 
This seenoH the bold guess of a Parisian, the idea gained from 
the wherries on the Seine. Had Auger ever ))een at Marseille, 
puch a notion would surely hive been corrected. The uncer- 
tainty of the meaning of the term mflriov has betiv noticed 
in a virmer note. 

Estate 
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' state in power ?"' 1 answer, because our ad- 

* versaries are no wiser than ourselves. They 

* make Allies for us by their tyranny, as we for 

* them by ours; and so we are balanced.' 

The most difficult subject, yet that on which 
he laid principal stress, was the tyrannical em- 
pire which the Athenians asserted over the 
JEgCBJx ; requiring, from every iland and every 
shore, tribute for permission to sail on the 
business of commerce, without interruption 
from the Athenian fleets, maintained for the 
purpose of such interruption. This he insisted ' 
ought wholly to be given up ; not only as the 
injustice was glaring, but as the object was 
neither attainable, nor desirable ; and this he 
proceeded to show by arguments, supported, 
by reference to all past experience, both of 
their own and of the Lacedaemonian govern* 
ment. 

Drawing toward his conclusion, he spoke 
more at large of those actually holding popular 
favor, and directing the republic's affairs. 
Pericles^' he said, ^ took the administration isocr. de 
when the constitution was already injured ^^^^^ 
considerably, yet he used his power in no de- 
gree for his private profit; but, on the con- 
trary, leaving his own estate, at his death, less 
than he received it from his father, he carried 
into the public treasury eight thousand ta- 
lents (toward two millions sterling) exclu- 
sively of the dedications and sacred money. 
But these men so differ from him, that while 
they dare teU you their care of the public in- 
' * teresi v 
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terest is such as to prevent all attention to 
their own^ we see those neglected affairs of 
their own so improving a»- formerly they 
would not have ventured to pray the gods 
for: while wc^ for whom they profess so 
much care, are faring worse than the people 
of many states under oligarchal government. 
None live in any ease, but the whole city 
abounds with complaint : some being obliged 
to declare publicly their poverty and wants ; 
some lamenting them among their friends ; 
all, who have anything, feeling the pressure 
of troublesome duties, expensive offices, re- 
quisitions for contribirtion to the treasury, or 
demands for change of property ; altogether 
bringing so many evils, that those of som^ 
estate live more uncomfortably than those in 
absolute poverty. 

* I wonder then you cannot see that there 
is no race of men more evilminded toward 
the people than ill-principled orators and de- 
magogues. It is • for their interest that, in 
addition to other evils, you should be scanty 
even of daily necessaries. For they observe 
that those who are able to live upon their 
own, are attached to the republic, and look to 
better men for advice on its concerns ; but 
those who depend for their livelihood upon 
the pay of juries, and general assemblies, and 
emoluments in whatever way thence arising, 
are compelled by want to look up to them, 
and are always ready to thank them for the 
accusations, prosecutions^ sycophanpies bf 

« every 
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* eve^y kind, which they put forward. They 
' ^ould therefore gladly see all the citizens in 

* that penury, thrcigh which themselves are 

* powerful. And of this you have the most 

* evident demonstration ; for you see all thfeir 

* measures directed^ not to provide an indepen- 

* dent livelihood for the needy, but to bring 

* all, . who possess anything, to one level of 

* want.' 

He finishes then with summing up his advice 
for mending the evil state of thrngs ; reducing 
it to two points : ' First/ he says, * with regard ^«o«^- ^« 
to government at home> we must take such p. a5«. 
men, for advisers on public affairs, as we 
should desire for our private concerns; we 
must cease to redcon sycophants friends of 
the people, and men of worth friends of oli- 
garchy. Then, for forein interests, we must 
treat allies as friends, and not, while we give 
them independency in words, permit our ge- 
nerals, in fact, to use them as they please ; 
knowing now from experience, that tlio we 
are stronger than any one state among them, 
we are weaker than all united. We should 
show our equal aversion to all tyrannical 
power : we should imitate add emulate the 
regal authority of Lacedcemon;. where the 
kings are more restrained from committing 
injury than any private persons, yet so ho- 
nored, that those who^ in battle, show an-y 
unreadiness, in their defence, to lose their 
lives, are subjected to. greaten ignominy than 
those who quittheir ra^iks and! abandon their 

^ 3hields, 
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CHAP. ' shields. Such is the supremacy that it should 
^ be our ambition to obtain among the Greeks: 
' and it might be ours, would we show that our 

* power is directed, not to their subjection, but 

* to their preservation,* 
This is a picture of the party of Chares by 

an adversary, but by a most respectable adver- 
sary ; checked also by the irritable jealousy of 
tlie soverein people whom he was addressing ; 
and it is contradicted by nothing, but on the 
contrary supported by everything, remaining 
from antiquity, tho far most remains from those 
partial to the opposite, as more the democrati- 
cal cause. There is appearance that this ap- 
peal to the reason of the Athenian people had 
considerable eflfect, but it was very far from 
having complete success. The party of Chares, 
that th«y might not be compelled to treat, as 
the other party desired, with all those with 
whom the commonwealth was at war, and thus 
abandon their system, hastened to make peace 
with the confederates. Arrangement clearly 
would have been readier, friendly oonnection 
and confederacy might more easily have been 
restored, could those have had the direction, on 
the part of Athens, who had always shown 
themselves adverse to the tyrannical system 
which had occasioned the war. With those of 
the political principles publicly avowed by the 
orators of the party of Chares, the allies, would 
of course treat with diffidence, and not readily 
ingage in any new alliance. 
Accordingly the terms were, for Athens, very 

disad- 
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disadvantageous and ev^n degrading. Every 
object, for which the war had been undertaken, 
wai abandoned. The claim of the Athenian 
people, equally to military command ovef the 
forces, and to political authority over the states, 
of Rhodes, Cos, Chios and Byzantium, was 
given up for ever. Ships were no more to be 
required from them to swell the Athenian fleets, 
nor pecuniary compositions instead. The 
Athenian tribute-gathering squadrons were no 
more to visit their ports, nor were their subjects 
any longer to be liable to the intolerable incon- 
venience of being summoned to the courts of 
Athens by others, or necessitated to go thither 
to solicit justice for themselves. Nor docs it 
appear that, in return for so complete a renun« 
tiation of long exercised.sovereinty, together 
with, what was fi^r more important, the revenue . 
which so contributed to the power of the im- 
perial republic, anything was conceded by the 
allies. Demosthenes, afterward apologizing DeaKMtb. 
for the conduct of his friends on this occasion, p^®^^"^ 
admits that the terms of the treaty were not 
what the republic might have expected ; but, 
he says, the blame was due to those who terri- 
fied the people into acceptance of them, by 
spreading the alarm, which he asserts to have 
been unfounded, of war threatened from Persia. 
The success, however, of the party of Chares 
in their principal purposes was complete. Not 
only they obviated treaty for peace with Ma«^ 
cedonia, with Thract, with Thebes, with any 
except tbfe revolted allies, but they so held their 
Vol. VJI. I i influence 
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CHAP, influence that they could soon ingaga the re* 
XXXVI. public to pursue the purpose, to which Isocrates 
so energetically objecledy of conquest with 
, mercenary armies. But circumstances roean* 
while occurred, deeply involving the interest 
of all Greece, to which it will be necessary to 
.give some attention, before we can proceed 
with tlie particular history of Athens. 
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